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Foreword 


Arrer HUNDREDS OF INTERVIEWS, this writer has: been 
left. with one salient impression: the Jews wh ‘are so 
actively involved in American politics fear that the rest of 
Society misunderstands them. Many of these Jews were at 
first teluctant fo grant interviews—apparently ‘afraid that 
this Writer was gathering information for a new and more 
inVidiotis version of The Protocols, of the Learned Elders 
of Zion. But once they talked, once they took the chance 
that it was not, they leaped at the oppottunity at long last 
to explain and justify themselves to the goyim, the more 
than two hundred million: persons in this nation who are 
not Jews. They, and not this writer, are the zeal authors of 
this book. 

. Tn that regard, the writer has ‘oecasionally printed their 
temiarks. mote. fully than might a volume of-pure political 
science or, sociology. The purpose has been to give the 
flavor of their thinking, to allow them to explain what 
they are like and how they came to hold the attitudes they 


do. ; ” 


‘ ‘Goreword ix 
‘jai Three definitions: were necessary to thé, writing of this 
‘hoak. ; - ” * ian - “ : 

The first was that this book would be based on, an éssenz 
ally “Jewish” view iof ‘history; that is, it. is meri ywho 


‘make evénts, and not so much the other way around. ‘The 
Jesvsish concept of politics in Ametica, if ohe;can, aftempt 
. #9 synthesize it, is much like the one. the late. sdciologist 
©. Wright Mills described this way: “Although we are 
“all of us within history we do not all possess equal powers 
* to make history.” 

© — Second was the old question of who is a Jew. Under 


a ° 

4 rabbinic law, a Jew is one whose mother is Jewish or who 
f has been converted to Judaism. To most people, however, 
%- @ Jew is a person whom others regard as a Jew—whose 


vmame sounds Jewish, whose associations are with Jews. 


» For the purposes of this book, only those persons who re- 
3: gard themselves as Jews are considered to be Jews, whether 


‘we not they meet the standards of the chjef rabbi of Israel 
¢ the standards of Main Street. 
- Third, and mest difficult, was the definition of Jewry. 


(Some people consider Jewry strictly a religion. Some con- 


jer it a race. Others view Jews,as members of an ethnic 
p- Still.others consider Jewry a “religious civilization.” 
his writer views America’s Jews as a unique blend of 
swish. religion and Jewish and American history and 
tradition; in short, as an ethnoreligious culture. The defini- 
Hon is crucial because, at times, this book might seem to 
gmphasize to a fault familial and generational influences. 
fhe writer has tried to: tread that delicate line between 
égitimate social comment and what some might consider 
F.-tacism. Perhaps more important than the author’s own 
~wiews is the fact that those in politics—Jews and non-Jews 
view the Jews as an ethnic culture and treat them as a 


x Foreword 
bloc én theirphinning*of.’strategy, ‘campaign literatire, 
speeches, pleas for contributions, polls, and judgménts! 
While the’ Jéws’ df Aimericapoliticidlly oriented sand? in- 
télved" or. nidtmay sté‘ this land ‘as the first wheie they 
éould be: cdrisidered as mids ‘And:awomen before ‘they were 
cbtisiderédto ‘he Jewis,"viewed thtdugh-the ‘crusted and 
cynical Tensés‘of the proféssionalpolitician, that ‘concept 
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Jews’ hyperactivity in politics 

a I t ’ { T y 
ASSWARE SPARKLED, chandeliers glistened. The United 
tates. senatot, trying to appear.at ease; chatted’ to thedeft 
d right of. him'as if-it,was' sinfply another night ‘ont. for 
taver. But from time to time he tried to study’the thizty- 
wine other men around the long,.elegant table in the Tent 
Miiom, the private. dining room in Manhattan’s Regency 
atel. It was Monday, January +5, 1979}, and the South 
liakota senator had .not.hobnobbed muck with; men like 
Inttvese. This was George S.“McGpyeni’s debut at trying to 
‘weaise “big money” for his attempt to, win: thé, Presidency 
bof the United States and he had 4 xight. td ‘be ‘nefvous. 
‘élthe men. seated ardundthat tablé‘were big money. Indeed, 


7 Jews and American politics 
billions of -dollars*in personal net worth was. represented 
at the table. Laurence Tisch had invited his friends. The 
guests included financial giants such as Alfred: P. Slaner, 
president of Kayser-Roth, the world’s largest apparel man- 
ufacturer; ‘Morris L. Levinson, president of Associated 
Products (Rival and Blue Mountain Dog Foods, 5-Day 
Deodorants, etc.); Preston -Robert Tisch, Laurentce’s 
brother ‘and president of the company that owns the 


Regency—the Loews conglomerate (which, besides ho- 
tels, controls theaters, real estate, Lorillard tobacco); 


Robert Bernstein, president of Random House, the pub- 
lishing“ company; Saul P. Steinberg, the young board 


chairman of Leasco, a co r leasing giant; Arthur ©. 
Cohen, Board chairman f£ Arle which owns, 
among other things, FE. J. K. es); R. Peter Straus, a 


member 0 acy's Depd ily and presi- 
dent -of Straus, Communications.’ I c., and_Meshulam 
Rikfis, chairman of the board of the Rapi -American Cor- 
porte Untanatonal Piste BY Bose ae 


“tries).* A Sie aa, 
arty Tisch, Loews’s board chairman, has assembled 
‘his friends as @'favor to: Henry Kimelman. Kimelman is.a 
Virgin Islands millionaire who first met McGovern so- 
‘cially im Tate 1967 at: the home of Washingtorr lawyer 
Myet 'C“Mike) Feldman, who-wasalso at the Regency 
that night. Kitnelman’ had ‘gradually-becdme smitten with 
McGovern'atid''erided up-as'his campaign’s finance chief 
“and principal angel—his loans totaled $340,000. Tisch,'in 
consertting.'ts host thedinner, emphasized to Kintelman 
that lig doing $0 did not imply support: for MéGovern. 
(Tisch, indeed,-was later to contribute to the Cofamittee 
fot'the'Re-Electiort‘of the President.) 

After'dessert, Larty Tisch stood. He thanked the: men 


+t 


” 
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for coming and said that, even though the next;election 
was'a long way, off and he-was endorsing no one at this 
point, he’thought it hever too early tq start. thinking: about 
whom‘to. support. ‘Tisch introduced Mike Feldman vet: 
eran at working fund-iaising, circuits for candidates and 
White House counsel under the late President Kennedy.. 

~’ McGovern,. Feldman told the group, was the kind of 
‘Democrat they all. could: admire, thé typé'of “liberal” 
‘eandidate that theirkind of, pepple had: always supported. 
‘He likened McGovern’s early start for thé nomination - 
with John F. Kennedy’s,. noting that Kennedy, too; shad 
-been.plarining and, trayeling around: the country ‘to:meet 
with people,‘equally as..long before the nominating con- 
:vention, ‘and he had -beén ‘just-as‘much <of a longshot as 
-McGovern at a comparable. time. Amorig: other, things, 
Feldman briefly mentiéned McGovern’s position on. Israel 
.as being more moral thanrthat of somie of ‘the other possible 


candidates who,-he said, might back the defense’ of ‘Israél 


sénly as long -as that support, would serve ant}-Gommuhist 
‘purposes. He told the group that, in time, fhey would’ find 
McGovern as: good on Israel as theit old friend Hubert 


‘Humphrey. According to. several of those preset, Feld- 
“yanan was inspiring. (“He was so.good,I actually believed, 
“yor a minute, that McGovern could win,” said one. guest.) 


Peldman then presented McGovern. + i 


,.°» McGovern stood, and; with his deceivingly ishy, and 
’ jawkward smile, said hé appreciated:that-they had all taken 
<stime to cémé to meet’hirh. ‘Fhey ‘should all know, he said, 
_“-sithat even though he had notyyet,made.a formal announce- 
“ophent, he-definitely was ‘a candidate for the:Presidency. He 
. said he supposed thatthe best. way they could all gef to 
_ know each other would be for-him to answer: questions. 


* remained standing:and looked arourid the table. A 
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slight, graying, carefully tailored man, seated several places 
to his right, rose. He spoke with a hoticeable ‘Hebrew 
accent in'idehtifying himself as Meshulam Riklis+-a name 
that McGovern, like most Americans, would not recognize, 
“Senator” Riklis asked; “just iwhht: ig your position on 
Israel?” ‘ . 
‘The orlly:hopefor a just and permanent settlement in 
the Middle East, McGovern answered, logking.down. the 
table at Riklis,.was not an imposed peace, but ‘a negotiated 
one, worked out in.a world forum like the United Nations. 
With that answer, McGovern'blew. most of the tradi- 
tional ‘big money-from Jews in.r972, money that-was to 
go-first to Hubert Humphrey, then later into the Republi- 
can campaign in ‘unprécedented- amounts. According :to 
one:-man present, McGovenh’s mentioning the United 
Nations “was like waving a redflag in front of a bull,” 
Riklis is reported to*have.demanded: ‘What do. you’ méan, 
the United Nations?. Héw can you say such a thing con- 
sidering the United Nations’ tecord on Israel so far?'He 
said that the. United Nations had, time arid again; voted 
vagainst Israel’s interests. : 
McGovern had not done his homework. He ‘did not 
then know that the United Nations was anathema to 
Zionists‘and to Israelis. All McGovern knew ‘wag that he 
was being challenged; and’ almost tudely, right. frorh tHe 
start. He looked at this intense little man who had sud- 
denly dared toconfront him. He did not know, uhtil Jong 
after the dinner, that this man Riklis, son of a Palestinian 
orange exporter, had singlehandedly assembled one of the 
largest corporations in the world, that-he was.one of the 
“highest paid executives ‘in the world, and that he was not 
a man to back down easily. f 
“These men came from twordifferent leagues,” said one 


Spare emanate a vencmemctonene 


‘af the guests. “Here! was George ‘MeGoyern—aivery gentle 
- ‘Wiidwesterner—who:was ‘just nat used:ta, that ‘kind of mans 
*\Jden’t think he'd ever, gnet anybody, like Riklis. sy i 
~SBut McGavern would notback.away.eithérs The-U nited 
‘ations is the only: hope, he -insisted.. The only. may.. 
& forge any kind-.of lasting Middle.<Bastern -peace, he int 
ed, would be through the; United ‘Nations, the only 
Wpeir forum, for resolvingrit equitably‘and, to, the'satisfaction 
f all:the parties involved, includingdsrael, . . wy , 
‘the “T don’t think you haye.. yoursfacts: correct, ‘Senator, 
Skis ‘is quoted yas: having , said... Again McGoyern-ton- 
‘Mgiwaed to insist the ‘United, Nations was the only practical 
eae Finally, Riklis ended: the exchange,, his, final’ words 
re accusatory than questigning:, “Let me.ask you a-ques- 
, Senater. What did you expect.this proup would ask 
ion? Why are you so-poorly prepared on a. question ofthis 
Eportance?” x ie 
With that, the near-freezing chill of Park. ‘Avenue. put- 
seemed to permeate the room. “It-casta pall ovet the 
ole évenitig,” said one.guest. " 
cagbint a atid McGovern fielded the other 
stions-with relative ease and, ori America’s inyolvément 
Southéast Asia, was passionate; eyen elgquent, And 
t a third of, those present at,the Regency: sent §mall 
‘Ks to Kimelmart a few days, later Ca considerable-help 
that point in, McGoyern’s quest), ‘Yet that meeting per 
tps destroyed McGovern'’s entire .effort to, win, the ap- 
roval'sof traditional. Jewish-fontributors, in# 1970, 1971, 
nd 1972: Further,. the fact.is that, in general, Jews in 
erica: never félt-at ease. with, McGovern,; eve), though 
vo of every three whg’voted in, 1972 ended up’ casting 
eir ballots.for him. ,.«, . a 
sie the sha en Te McGovern’s 


6 Jews and American politics 
- problem with some-Demiocrati¢ Jewish givers, artalysis of 
it-yields a imore iniportant glimpse ‘into the nique role 
Jews now occupy in American politics: in most respects, 
they cémiland influénce far dit of scale‘to their-tiny pro- 
portion of the’population. That McCovem’s first pitch for 
big money'came‘ before an all-Jewish audience was tacit 
acknowledgment of'a new reality in national politics! that 
members of this small ethnoreligious group ateiso; active 
politically that they’ hormally.donate more. than half the 
large gifts of national Detocratic‘campaigns,) wn 
' Politicians are becoming increasingly -aware of Jews’ 
extraordinaty political: activity... Pollsters, for ‘ngtance, 
have discovered that a surptisingly high'pércentagé of the 
people who ask ‘to do their interviewing turn out to be 
Jewish: Strategists are learning not to baie campaign plan- 
‘ning on population statistics in states or cities where Jews 
live, because they vote far out of proportion to their per- 
‘centage of the population. (This comes not only from the 
hyperactivity of Jews but from “some ‘other groups’ tend- 
ency not to vote.) The Stategists are particularly «aware 
of this in the eight states where Jews tend to congregate— 
California, Maryland, Massachusetts, Pénnsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connééticut, Florida, and, in particular, New York. 
In New York State, Jews'compose an estimated 14 per cent 
‘of the population but cast between 16 and 20 per cent of 
the votes. Becatise of their ‘political energy, their closé as- 
Sociation with the Democratic Party, and because of other 
gtoilps’ apathy, they cast’ at least one éf every four votes in 
state-wide’ Democratic primarits arid nearly half the votes 
in Demotratic pritnaries ih New York City, where‘ one of 
*évery five residénts*is Jewish. Nationally; Jews makeup 
just under 3 per cent of the population, yet cast 4 per cent 
or mote of the votes in ptesidential elections. The extra 


Tome menctenamnnnaenennatits om remem 
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per cent may hot séem ‘like much at first glance, but it 
translates to. about' three-quarters of a million votes, cer- 
tainly enough. to, be, decisive in a close election, and‘ even 
more influeritial ,considering-that these’ votgs: tend to ‘be 
cast as a bloc and are clustered in big electoral-vote states. 
«y America’s Jew$ are behaving:as iftheeding the: admioni- 
“gion of their ancestor, Rabbi+Hanina,. deputy high priest 
in the first century after:the.birth of Jesus, who. warned; 
Pray for the welfare of the government, since but forthe 
‘awe thereof men would swallow. each other alive.” While 
many of America’s: Jews have given'up prayer. altogether, 
much less praying for government, a large number‘ have in- 
‘stead becoine involved in government; in power, in poli- 
"ticking, as neVer-befére in the’thousands of years of Jewry. 


_ Milton Himmelfarb, regarded as: the intelleetual ‘in. resj- 
_ lence at the American Jewish Committee, put it this 
‘i 


iway: ““Theteal. of-untraditional Jews for-politics is their 
qe facto religioh. With all -they’ver gonerthrqugh, those 
: Mews are still messianic, and ‘their religion ispolitics.” In- 
“G@leed, after interviewing hundreds of politiciahs-+Jews and 
‘ ion-Jews—about the subject, this writer estimates’ that 
Sfews now comiprise betweeii 10 and 20 per‘cent of‘al}those 
@aatively involved on the Democratic side’ of American 
as itics today—an., astounding level of invol¥emerit,cdnsid- 
ering the sizeof the Jewish.gioup. and the :kirids of bars 
_tovparticipation ‘that Jews Havé faced and, insome éases, 
Mptill. face. In-any-tity: where any substantial number of 
itfews live,: they are likely-.to.be far more active in the 
{process of politics than are members of any other group. 
fe Further, because’ Jews tend to strive for achievement, 


“Athey stand out even beyond their actual numbers. It issno 
: accident, for instance, that the most respected political 
-Aweporter‘of the day, David S. Broder, is-Jewish; or that the 
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best-known political media expert, David Garth, is'too; or 
that the top political filmmaker, Charles Guggenheim, is. 
‘Or that of the three principal national public opinion sur- 
veyors, two (Louis Harris and Daniel Yankelovich) are 
Jewish. " 

The most successful popular political historian, Theo- 
‘dore White, of The Making :of the President books; is 
Jewish: too. As is the leading‘ authority on campaign firianc- 
ing, Herbert -E. Alexander of the Citizens’ Reseatch 
Foundation; and the pre-eminent producer of political 
radio commercials, ‘Tony Schwartz, and the best-known 
political satirist, Art Buchwald. - 

The most’ prominent «activists of the radical left when 


it was at its peak—Jerry Rubin and Abbie Hoffman-—were- 


Jews. As are many of the most prominent’ political fund 
raisers, like the’ Republicans’ Max Fisher and the Demo- 
crats’ Arthur Krim. As are many who have: been leading 
‘political speech writers, like the Republicans’ William 
Safire and: the Democrats’ ‘Richard Goodwin and. Adam 
Walinsky. And so, too; is the chairnian-‘of the Democratic 
National;Committee, Robert-Strauss. ' 

Of'the five principal candidates for the 1972 Demo- 
cratic nomination for- the presidency, only one—George 
Wallace—had-no Jew in hig top managerial entourage. The 
‘onetime favorite Edmund S. Muiskié was managed by 
Berl I. Bernhard; Henry S. Jackson had Ben J. Watten- 
berg; Hubert H. Humphrey had Max Kampelman; George 
McGovern had Frank Mankiewicz. In.the general election 
campaign, of the three mer who managed McGovern’s 
national field operations, two—Harold Himmelman and 
Eli Segal+-were Jewish. Perhaps even more -révealing of 
Jewish involvement was the Republicans’ view of ““the 
opposition.” Of the twenty people on the top priority list 


“Pray forthe welfaré-of the government. . .” te) 


of “eneinies” drawn-up in the White House:in' 1971 and 
teleased by the Senate Watergate Comhiittee, seven of the 


- first eight were: Jewish’ Carid a total of twelve out of the 


twenty). The first fout, all Jews, were Amold Picker 
(identified in the document as “Top Muskie fund'raiser”); 
Alexandér’E. Barkan of'the AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education (“Without a doubt the most ‘powerful 
pa force, ‘progtammed against us in 1968"); Ed 
Suthman, a forinet Robert Kehnedy'aide who is national 
‘éditor of the Los Angelés Times; Maxwell Dane, the ad- 
‘vertising man. ; ; Bi bs: 
“The source of all this activity is an American Jewish 
fommunity that has become overwhelmingly iniddle Class, 
2 community that has provided about 20 per cent of the 
“nation’s lawyers, a Community whose soris and daughters 
Hock ‘to higher ‘éducation like no. other people in history 
Cupward of 80 per cent of all Jewish youths of collegé age 
ipftend college); ae 
iy.Analyses of that college group, via huge surveys taken 
yeach year by the Amerjcan Council on Education, provide 
“valuable insights into the Jewish community. These sur- 
“ggeys encompass so, many freshmen (169,547 of them, : in 


"fhp6o) tliat, the number ‘of Jews, in the total group ques- 


dis large enough to yield statistically valid data for 
e Jewish group as a whole.* For the Council-on Educa 


" jfion’s 1969' survey of the class that graduated in, June 
99973; the American Jewish Gommittee financed a break- 
ee” of the responses’of the:students who. identified them- 


SB A national Gallup ‘Survey résiilt ‘typically lists orlly “Protestant 
‘~ Abitaet- Catholic ,data;-with an “X” by Jewish; this is because the number 
age Jewish’ respondents—about fifty—in the survey's customary 1,500 Or 
yee interview sample is too small’ to’ be, statistically valid’ for pro- 
Miettions, “ a Cy ” } 


oi 
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selves as being Jewish—10,699 of them. The answers of 
these students tend to: yield a reasonably valid picture of 
young adult Jews in America and the differences between 
Jews and the rest of America that sends its children to 
college. » " 

, Inferesting disparities:show up in the columns of com- 
‘puter printouts between Jewish, and non-Jewish students. 
One that, ig particularly striking is the far higher level of 
political activity .and ‘interest by Jews. In one series of 
questions, as to what the students had’ or had not done 
during the previous year, the responses were similar in 
most areas; for,instance, no meaningful difference sepa- 
rated them on the percentage who had read poetry not re- 
quired in a course, played chess, smoked cigarettes. But 
more than twice as many Jews as' non-Jews had protested 
some racial policy. Nearly four times as many ‘Jews as 
‘non-Jews had protested American military policy. About 
twice as many had participated in a real-life political cam- 
paign outside of high school (whereas the figures were 
equal for participating in high échool politics). In another 
section of the survey,-in ‘which studéits'were asked which 
abjectives they “considered to be essential or very im- 
portant,” a significantly higher proportion of Jews felt it 
essential or very important to influence’ social values arid 
to “keép' u with political affairs,” In‘sum, Jews are mére 
active arid moéte interested in politics than are their fellow 
Americans. ° : 

Int America, Jéws stand out iti every political aréa 
save dne: holding electivé offices. Every one of the Jews 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, for instance, occupies a 
position of “secondary” political power; that is, few Jews— 
compared with ‘the ‘level of Jews’ activity’ in’ politics—oc- 
cuipy “primary” positions of power, and‘ they mist depend 


nN 


y for the welfare of-the government...” tg 


ie the actual legislators and executives to act in their be- 
“dell for the causes in which they believe. In-the history of 
‘Stee United States, 108 Jews have been relébted ‘to high 
“Roffice—governor, senator, or congressman. Six-tenths of I 
er cent of all congressmen have'heen Jewish; hine-fenths 
Ngfix, per cent of all-senators haye been Jewish.'Eyen-today, 
‘Gejth the enormously high level of activitiy b Jews, they 
tive represented orily proportionately—rélati ly speaking 
> high offices: two are goyernors, three are ‘senatérs, 
ve are congressmen, or 2.9 per cent of all the high 
‘elected officials in the nation. 

i Many “univetsalists” would claim that to.sepatate Jews 
the rest 6f'the polity coristitites racism and js’ up- 
aericah. Yet when one exathitie’ the ethnic’ dr'teligiots 
tern of the nation’s high officers, the pattetiy of numeri- 
domination: by the‘ “Protéstant elité”’i8!unistakable. 
f ofthe nation’s thirty4ix ptésidents Have ‘beer sifem- 
Gf two ‘Proteétarit dénominations: ‘Présbytériatist’and 
opalians. That‘domihation is present in the Niniety- 
id Congiess, "which took officé' January 3, 7973-1 More 
& live in America than either Episcopalians’ dx Presby- 
s, but both of those denomixatibri$ cai: clint far 
te “success” than-the Jews in téims: of adheterits ‘who 
e been ‘élected to -high office’ Here is the ‘religious 
dowm of the, Ninéty-third' Corigress: «| 


An Catholic” oo met 
odist . eee 84 
byterian: , oh TE ie - 78 
ho ty 66 
x "55 

titted Chutch: of Christ 

‘includes Congregational) ‘ 27 
testant’! a SoG { 19 
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Lutheran 16 
Jewish 15 
Latter Day Saints 10 
Unitarian-Universalist 9 
Christian Church (Disciples) 9 
Churches of Christ 7 
Christian Science 5 
Eastern Orthodox ‘ 4 
Society of Friends 4 
Others Io 
None 4 


While Presbyterians and Episcopalians combined make up 
about the same percentage of the population as Jews, 
26.7 per cent of the American Congress are either Presby- 
terians or Episcopalians, compared with the Jews’ 2.8 per 
cent., ‘This, disparity is particularly striking considering 
that the Jewish group exceeds all others in America—in- 
cluding Presbyterians and Episcopalians—in professional 
standing, in education, in income, and, most pertinent to 
this discussion, in political activity. The reason, simply, 
as surveys liave shown, is that Jews still rank relatively low 
in social standing, that they still are ‘not considered to be 
appropriafe governmental representatives in the United 
States. Qrand this may be more important—they them- 
selves may not consider themselves to be appropriate rep- 
resentatives of the people and in effect relegate themselves 
to the back rooms of politics. 

America has been a country of slogans. But when one 
goes beyond the moralistic slogans about melting pots, 
pluralistic societies, and equality—as social scientists by 
the score have been urging Americans to do’ for the last 
two decades—one finds the position of America’s politi- 
cally active Jews to have striking parallels with their his- 


mere 
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toric role in European politics: that of being court Jews. 
It may seem farfetched to apply the court Jew concept to 
the American experience, but the comparisons are too com- 


.pelling to oyerlook. In Europe, the Jews served as money- 


lenders and brokers and tax collectors and performed 
chores so that the political and ecclesiastical rulers could 
hire armies to fight their wars. In America, the Jews act 
as though those same roles were compulsory, although the 
job descriptions have, of course, changed with the times. 
Here one calls them strategists, computer experts, media 
managers, fund raisers, but in the main they are still rais- 
ing money and doing chores for the Protestants and 
Catholics who can then hire the manpower to fight their 
(political) wars. Thomas B. Morgan, a writer and a Jew 
who was a lance bearer (as press secretary) for former 
New York Mayor John V. Lindsay, summed it up well 
when he said, “I guess it’s really still like it was in Vienna. 
You'sent oné guy out of the ghetto to negotiate with the 
prince, and he brought back some rights.” In 1972, then, 
Frank Mankiewicz might have been that guy in the case 
of George McGovern. During an interview prior to the 
election, he said of his candidate, “Here’s the best that 
American Christianity has to offer, with that whole tradi- 
tion of the social gospel. These are our kind of people.” 
But therr’ perhaps Abraham A. Ribicoff, one of the two 
Jews then in the United States Senate, thought he was 
that guy, too, as he hurried through the Jewish communi- 
ties of the Eastern seaboard assuring his people that his 
friend McGovern was educable and that he, Abe Ribi- 
coff, would teach McGovern about the Jews. 
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AntrSemrirism has proved to be one of the most in- 
tractable melariomas in the history of the world. Some 
Jews are moré apprehensive of it than others, ‘and, when 
they perceive the slightest trace of it here or there, they 
fear its metastasis across America. Orie man named in the 
first chapter of this book reacted with alarm when he was 
shown a draft of the chapter. “Oh no!” he exclaimed. 
"You can’t do that. Please don’t do, that.” He explained 
that, while he felt flattered to be included, identifying 
him as being Jewish would cause him problems. “You 
just don’t understand; it’s getting bad out there,” he said, 
pointing his forefinger back over his right shoulder. “I 
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it up evetywhere I go. It’s increasing ‘like you 
Idn’t believe. I,really wish you wouldn’t do this book 
Bs an 
{This man’s reaction was not unique. ‘While several hun- 
ed Jews involved in politics. consented to ‘being’ inter- 
awed, a-ynumber—once they leamed the stbject—refused 
gen to pick up their telephone.. The writer’ was not ‘sur- 
{ ‘when two of the. principals of the 1970 Regency 
yakletel dinner, Meshulam Riklis and Laurence Tisch, re- 
used to talk about it. Though well aware of the inbred 
of impending doom, this writer was startled by- re- 
es of noted public men on the subject of anti-Semi- 
sm. One question was repeated to most of those who gave 
“Wenger interviews for this book: “Do you think it could 
pen here?’ (Never was it necessary to define the 
”) In almost every case,.the reply was approximately 
same: “If-you-know history at all, you have-to presume 
that it could happen; but that it probably-will,” or “It’s 
a matter of if; it’s:a matter of when.” 
ear undoubtedly ‘is the greatést single factor account- 
t Jews’ high level of political activity. In one way-or 
er, Jews. in politics are, at the extreme, ‘striving to 
becoming lamp shades on, at least, striving for a 
society—which may ‘ultimately. be the same thing. 
Jews of America are, in, the main, a product of the 
pychic ravages of the: Western world’s deeply entrenched 
attern of Jew-hating. They are the progeny of thousands 
& years df man’s*brutality to. man, culminating. in the 
wents-of the 1940s. But while much of America perceives 
ewish fright as emanating from Hitler's death camps, 
ttaost of the Jews of America:are the progeny of a different 
ra of Jew-baiting and discrimination, that of Easterri 
rope in the nineteenth century. Two million souls do 
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not wrench themselves ftom their homes and journey, 
nearly penniless, across ‘a great dcean to a foteign land 
without a compelling motivation. Most of the Jews of 
Rustia were in straits that one today finds inconceivable, 
barred from most avenues of earhing evert a cramb of 
bread, their.sons hauled off to slavery under.the. guise of 
military conscription (for twenty-five-year tours), their 
lives‘in constant jeopardy, sif not from starvation, thén from 
the vicious beatings and. attacks from their non-Jewish 
neighbors and:-from the czar's agents. The:‘memory of 
Russia is indelible, even in the -grandchildren of those 
who endured the risks of the steerage-class journey nearly 
a hundred years ago:. 

: The Jews.of Russia never harbored the “prospect, ‘much 
less had a chance, ofzgossiping with a ‘candidate for'czar 
over a scotch ‘and soda. As.a whole, Ameri¢a.has provided 
a miraculous home for the Jews and they have made the 
most .of the opportunity and want to. keep America the 
way they hoped it would be when they ‘and their ancestors 
arrived. They work hard for the ‘political system and for 
putting respohsive people at the controls‘ of that system, 
at makirig certain that the egalitarian idea is, in fact, 
carried out and perpetuated. The' fear. is pandemjc amony 
Jews and, whether that fear.is at-the’surface of those Jews 
who involved themselves in politics, or buried deep within 
them, it is there and ‘is the prevailing motive for a preat 
part of their activity. 3 

For ,this, redson, ‘many of the Jews*in politics are: ex- 
ceedingly sehsitive about being pointed out as Jews. They 
dread being identified as “different.” Even more, they 
cannot escape the thought that not many years ago that 
kind of identification, by itself, could mean a yellow star, 
a fattooed: number, of worse. The deprivations of Russia 
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and of the murder of- six thillion Jews is nearer than many 
-_ like to think. Anne Frank,-after all, would be. but forty-five 
years old today. Thus while some’ Jews who made it onto 
the White House “enemies” list of 1971 good-humoredly 
.. pronounced it a reyerse sort of honor,.some others were 
- aghast; Ed Guthman, for instance, reminded his friends 
” ghat the last time such lists of political enemies were 0 
‘s.garefully prepared in high places, they were compiled by 
. the Gestapo. Such nervousness has resulted in millions of 
America’s Jews trying to hide—or at least ignore—the fact 
_ that they were born Jewish. One prominent American 
, daankly confessed in an interview that he has often been 
° “tempted and often been urged to run for office but has de- 
’ lined for fear that’campaign conditions would somehow 
~ancover the fact that he is a Jew. 
_., In an ethnic era, as, the early 1970s-.have been in 
* America, many people have’, proudly. proclaimed their 
“ethnic origins. ‘Many Irjsh-Americans, Italo-Americans, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and others. parade their ethnic 
‘noots as if they were hard-won badges of honor; Represent- 
“ative Herman Badillo, for instance, insists that his aides 
~“yalways insert in his press statements the fact that he is the 
‘Mpation’s first elected Puerto Rican congressman. But most 
.:9@ws inpublic life would never consider making similar 
"public proclamations. 
"4. The influences of a Jewish past can seem éo subtle that 
“e some Jews have to ponder deeply to- determine whether 
. Jewishness hag any role in what they .aré doing. For ex- 
uample, journalist-politician Frank Mankiewicz had such a 
-sfesponse when asked about Jewish influences upon him. 
“I don’t think Jewishness affects it,” he.said during the 
. 1972 campaign. “But of course I can’t tell. I have a whole 
iset of values and I regard them all as immensely threatened 
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by Richard Nixon: You can’t tell how much thosé values 
are'there because -of* the way ‘in which I: was brought ap - 
and thé trddition’ and the historical impact of the way I 
acquired those views. How canra Jew. who lived in thé first 
half of the twentieth century say that doesn’t affect every- 
thing that he does?” ae 

Another Jewish politician, Alex: Rose, ‘leader of New 
York's Liberal Party since its founding in 1940, is far 
ttidre certain of the impact: “Wher you Have ‘aniaccumu- 
lation, 4 liistorical background of persecution withiti your 
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friend, Jacob K. Javits, New York’s senior senator, who 
os a on “Jewish to me is, really basically, that funda- 
“ental ethic which preceded Christianity which said that, 
"Give me a just society and I’ll give you' everything’ else. 
» The Christian ethic is different from that—very, very apr 
y pealing, but different—and- that is, ‘Give me-loye between 
¢' buman beings and I'll give you everything else. J still be- 
“ eve in the first ... . I’m struggling for a just, society, 
-" That's the highest Jewish ethic that I know of and that's 
< fhe major premise. I think the people of New York con- 


race, that béconies part of the légends among your peoplé,” 
he “said. “When you are a very: young kid: and you hear 
your grandfathe? tell stories of how ‘Jews were persecuted 
in'this village where he was, you don’t even ‘know that it 
has sunk into your subconisciousness, but it’s there. It goes 
from generation to’ genetation, sometinties through books, 
sometimes through: word ’‘of‘mouth» You absorb that. I ré- 
member as @ young fellow in the’ city’ of Warsaw, when I 
heard’ of so miany'things'going on in the treatment of Jews 
and the treatment of the ‘poor; I had a feeling that, when I 
gtow up, I'm going to fight for what'is right, and-that was 
a ‘commitment I made to iniysélf when I was 14 Or 15 yeats 
of age.” Rose, who is now séventy-five, says some Jews 
carry out'their commitment “by going to an extrerhe, ber 
cause for some teason or another their‘pulse is more tapid, 
others do it more thoderately, but they’re actually rhoti- 
vated by the same thing. That's why you'cdn find’a father 
who was a Socialist and 'the son was a Commuriiét: You 
find sometimes that it’s the other way ardurid, or the 
grandson is a Reform Deniocrat, or a liberal’ activist; but 
if’s all part of what I would call the Jewish heritage. You 
cannot deny that. . . .” 


Rose’s analysis ‘is not far different*from that‘ of ‘his old 


. gider that my ;first priority—that I never, fail to fight for 
 fustice. Maybe other people have bigger ‘hearts~I don’t 
think so but maybe they.do—and greater-solicitude for the 
“child who's crying br, the person im the hospital who's 
‘gaffering and so on. I want a just society. I want a society 


' ‘where a man gets. his due, where he pulls out a, fair-rec- 


‘empense fot what-he puts in, where he gets dignity and 
square shooting. Then-the, rest will fall into place, in my 
jad ent.” 

. . That statement recalls a:story involving the late Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis: Woodrow Wilson, -who appointed 
‘Brandeis to the: Supreme Court, used to call him Isaiah 
because of Brandeis’ obsession with-justice.,A friend is re- 
ported to have asked: Wilson, “Isn't it a pity that a man as 
gveat as Brandeis should be a Jew?” Wilson is said to have 
answered, “But he would not be. Mr. Brandeis if he were 
mot a Jew.” ; ' 

‘In essence, such words describe the, same phenomenon 

. -that,:Himmelfarb has noted--a form, of political messia- 
mism, a. cry for justice from a people denied justice for 

' thousands ‘of years. Jewish theologian Seyniour Siegel, 

' who also is a political activist,-points out that the “mes- 


“~ sianic drive is present in.many great Jews. Having lost the 
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tiessianism, they go into politics. . . .# 

One finds ‘that,the overwhehning thajority of the Jews 
in politics today Harbor this essential ‘outlook.. It usiially* is 
mislabeled ag “liberalism.” Instead, the ethic is-an almost 
religio-cultural ob8ession with’ the’ egalitarian ideal. Even 
those Jews-whose life style is ‘anything ‘but -egalitarian— 
who in fact live better than did the pharaohs of old—utter 
the “right” words of sympathy“for- those less fortunate. 
Former Supreme ‘Court Justi¢e Abe Fottas is certain that 
this i$ the ‘Jewish heritage: “Science hasn’t advahced -far 
eriough,’thé said, to know how it is transmitted. “Whether 
it's genetically induced ot induced by some mystetious 
process that we don’t understand, I believe it exists.” 

Yet one-cdn ‘encounter a mani like Joseph L.‘Rauh, Jr., 
who denies ‘that his being a Jew hag ‘anything: to do with 
his passion for justice. His career, he said, has been 
shepherded by luck and not by “atty cultural or genetic 
heritage. Rauh, a national vice chairman of Americans 


for Dethocratic Action, is the man who defended ‘more . 


national Security cases. in the Joseph McCarthy era than 
any othet ldtwyer, who in 1964 fought for the‘seating of 
the Mississippi Fréedprh Democratic Party at the national 
convérition, who for years has been counsel té-the Leadér- 
ship Confereh¢e-oh Civil Rights, and who fought sticcess- 
fully to overturti the-dlection of Tony Bayle as president 
of the United Miné Workers after Joseph A. Yablonski 
wads murdered. “It’s all accidental,” Raut. insisted. “It 
really is. I lronestly believe that' luck and accident: de- 
termine these things. I-had no control over the fact that 
this man Yablonski walked into my office one: day’ with 
Ralph Nader and, the next thing you :know; ‘the man is 
mitrdered, and then you ake ‘on a cause becaus¢ some- 
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faith that there is a God, but not wanting’ to ‘give up 
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body's got to vindicate it.” Even after it is.pointed out to 
Rauh that not just any lawyer would have taken on the 
cause, and that Nader had a reason and did not acciden- 
tally select him to bring Yablonski to-not to any other 
lawyer—Rauh persists in claiming that it's all an accident. 
Fortas is sure it is not. “Joe Rauh is a wonderful, 
marvelous man,” he said, “one of our greatest citizens and 
greatest lawyers, but to say the great things he’s‘done have 
no cultural roots is nonsense.” Fortas said he considers 
himelf “a Jew all the way thtough, from top to bottom—I 
~ an no more separate fny‘Jewishness ftom anything that I 
do than IJ could uartmake the rest of my education or Sepa- 
‘vate out my emotional components.” . 
- The four thousand years of the Jews have produced the 
kind of person that writer Herbert Gold has described in 
this way: 
‘There isa boiling of both righteous anger and dread, in vary- 
ing balances, in most Jews, though some may not admit it, 
and in many the righteous anger has been converted into 
moral fervor for causes as far afield as Africa, the Cherokee 
‘Nation, and the Palestine refugees. Anxiety and dread. are 
‘base metals which can be converted into moral coin. 


‘Thus are the likes of an Abbie Hoffman and a Ben 
.Wattenberg or a Daniel Ellsberg and a "Meshulam Riklis 
‘united in peoplehood. 

But there is more. Other groups have encountered dis- 
crimination too, although none share the dubious distinc- 
tion of facing it for as long of in as many variations. Yet 
members of other “out” groups are not as politically active 
—proportionately—as the Jews: In the casé of the Jews, 
unique factors inherent in the religion and culture have 
combined with the anti-Semitism to produce a particularly 
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Jewish outlook toward government and politics: Primary 
in the ‘difference is the fact that Christianity stresses 
salvation: in the afterlife, whereas Judaism stresses man’s 
obligation to perform good on earth—to create ttopia, in 
this life. As Lawrence H. Fuchs has pointed out in The 
Political Behavior of American Jews, Judaism ‘emphasizes 
that this‘world is man’s to make what he will of; anade, for 
him, “that he is much more the creator of: history than 
its-creature.” ay 

An important difference, too, lies in' the Jewish view of 
law--that it was made for, many-and changes with the 
growth of man.’ This view of law, as an ever-contemnporary 
vehicle for the improvement of mankind, is in a sense the 
very historical essence of Jewish life. In Europe—from 
whence came the forebears of most American Jews—Jew- 
ish society was dominated by the rabbis, who were those 
who inferpreted the law. The rabbis’ readings, of the law 
determined the day-to-day existences of every person, as 
prescribed by the religion. Although many of the Jews in 
America are no longer eligious, this essential view of the 
law and.of the world—that the world and the law are 
flexible to the changing teality—is hallowed still. A govern- 
ment of laws is thus’ looked at 4s the means to the 
utopian end, rather than as ah end in itself. ; 

By contrast, the Irish, another immigrant group that 
partook hugely in American, politics, ‘perceived govern- 
ment and the law quite differently: as ends in themiselves. 
In Ireland,’ the Irish were certainly no strangers to dis- 
crimination but, Edward M. Levine wrote: 


The Irish acquired an immutable, contempt for and distrust 
of the law, as well. as for those who made, administered, jen- 
forced, and jnterpreted it. The sum of their political .experi- 
ences forced them to adopt the view that political power was 


ay af 
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go be sought by all conceivable means, that it was to be used 


ne gnly in the interests of those who possessed it. This was the 
. dominant political component of their ethnic identity. 


»qWVhen the Irish: foodéd into America’s cities, they took 
* over, politically..In those’ early days they came to regard 
‘-atity politics as a life style, hobby;. profession, career, and, 
} Gndeed, as & religion..Fervid urban politics supplanted the 


 figid piety of the old country ahd. the political pecking 


_ lender replaced the Hierarchical structure of the church. 
‘(The Irish sought the’law’s protection by becoming its 


makers and enforcers. They: yearned after power for the 
‘jobs that power Could provide, for the prestige and secur 
rity those jobs meant. But, as Levine pointed out, “issues 


. were their anathema.” 


. Jews, on the other hand, were compelled toward politics 
-by issues, principally by those issues relating to human 
tights and civil liberties, those “rights of man that were 
denied to,them for so many centuries. The United States 
secular government of laws coincided perfectly with the 
gutlook of the soon-to-be-secularized Jews. And, in specifi- 
ally legal terms, it meant that Jews would come to study 
‘secular law as they once had studied Talmudic law. Ie 
fheant that, by the 1970s, one of every five lawyers in 
‘America was Jewish. Many of these lawyers, had they 
been born in ‘another age, doubtless would have been 
‘scholars of the ever-evolving Jewish law; it is no coinci- 
dence that the “five Jews who served’ on the Supreme 
Court—Brandeis, Cardozo, Frankfurter, Goldberg, and 
Fortas—all gained their initial prominénce because they 
viewed the law as the ultimate vehicle for sdcial change 
and social justice, for protecting the “rights of man.” 
Most Jews in politics today may not seem very “Jewish. 
But although they may, not differ in dress or manner or 
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‘speech from -other’ members of the ‘well-brought-up and 
well-educated middle class, in common with a the 
world over, they retain that fear, féar’that is always just 
below the surface. The outer coating:may be resplendent 
with the rhetoric of universalism.and equality, but inside 
most Jews maintain.a sophisticated, sihtereniesh scannin 
system. ‘This Jewish radar perforins:.at peak eFiciency 
around non-Jews, ever alert to the slightest nuance, swiftly 
sensing intimations of anti-Semites: or, in larger volitical 
contexts, conditions or circumstances that-could lead to 
outbursts of. anti-Semitism. Michael ‘Novak, the Catholic 


‘intellectual,-mentions the synd “4 hi : 
Unmeltable Ethnics: aa tise he Rose of tiie 
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: - pie - +. in Jews, just around the cornet of atten- 
Feling sha ae is going well; they've forgotten the familiar 
NEE mething you say prompts uneasiness in their 

yes, the eyes of one hunted, almost found, in danger... . 
The ‘syndrome operates when most Jews read their morn- 
ing, newspaper: as their glance flits across the headlines. 
they might overlook the word Jewish in one. Not so with 
the word. Jew. The eye riyets to that word, as if it has 
goose-stepped off the page. To a non-Jew, the two words 
might seem interchangeable. But the short noun form ds 
clipped and harsh and, when used by a non-Jew, is con- 
sidered usually as almost pejorative in itself, as if 7 other 
surroundings it might be followed by, say, bastard. Its use 
bya non-Jew almost automatically makes him suspect of 
being an anti-Semite, for anti-Semites often use Jew as a 
verb, as in to jew someone down.in price.* oe 


* ; 
oo New International Dictionary defines the verb 
‘ as ‘to cheat by sharp business practice—usually taken to be 
offensive, In Britain last year, a similar definition in The Oxford 
English Dictionary was challenged, unsuccessfully, in court. 
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«Jewish radar, the knot of fear, is a characteristic of 
- many of the Jews in politics. At least while they are there, 


they can work to keep the system free from the terrors that 

almost all other systems before have meant for the Jews. 

But,along with this, the political Jews have, in the main, 

tried very hard to seem un-Jewish, as if to make-themselyes 

acceptable in the “other,” White-Anglo-Saxon-Protestant 

world. This is part of the Amerjcan urge to, assimilate, to 

be as much as possible like the Anglo;Saxonish “Ameri- 

cans” and as little different. Many Jews, like many other 
new Americans who were “different,” worked hard at 
what sociologist Milton Gordon called “Angloconformity.” 
Thus, up until very recently, many Jews were pleased if 
someone told them they didn’t look very Jewish. If they 
did look Jewish, they hastened to correct it with a “nose 
job” and/or hydrogen peroxide. Even in an industry as 
permeated, by Jews as was (and is) the film industry, the 
Jewish movie stars enjoyed ptorhinence not under their. 
tichly European Jewish names but as WASPS. So one got 
the celluloid version of Issur Danielovitch as Kirk Douglas 
and Bernie Schwartz as Tony Curtis and Emanuel Golden- 
berg as Edward G. Robinson and Daniel Kaminsky as 
Danny Kaye and so on. Out in the real world, Steins be- 
came Stones, Goldbergs became Golds, and Davidoviches 
became Davises. 

Many of these assimilationist Jews are the very ones 
who tend to be active in politics. They often will deny 
that their Jewish roots play any part in the factors of the 
equation that makes ‘them what they are. Some will say 
that calling attention to the fact that they are Jewish is 
totally irrelevant to their being. But this very urge to sepa- 
rate from their tribal roots is integral to their political iden- 
tity. Only in this way could they stand out as the ultimate 
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Universalists—always- concerned about what'is good for 
mankind," never concetned about what-is. good: for the 
Jews Céxcept, of course, ds a part of thankind): They have, 
for the mést part, looked the other way—or even run the 
‘othér way-“when “Jewish” -isédes have: arisérly’ always 
masking -theit "moves behirid_ the ‘universalist. position. 
‘Their fedr -of Catholic antiSemitism and of a state 
established religion iti ‘Amiiética ‘leads to a vigorous: insist- 
énce' on‘ separatiott of church and state even fltough tHat 
nieans“'that Jewishi day’ ‘sthodls founder alohg ‘withthe 
other parbchiat schddls. They are thé true democrats; the 
,true believers. Perhays; aftér all, this is thé-salvation ‘their 
‘forefathers’ prayed: for ‘ind tisked their lives for, 4 place 
where, at long last; a Jew could be judged 4s a man ‘first, 
before: being xcortdetnned’ as “a Jew. Said ‘Norman’ Pod- 
horeta, the acerbic‘editoy of Commentary.magazine: “The 
pursuit of salvation’ through politics is a-modern diséase. 


And a'lot of Jewsvare infected with it.” a 
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any Jews have risen:te the top of political i‘staffing” in 
ecent yeats because of the, changing‘ nature, pf. politics in 
iericd. As ‘politics used to be practiced, successful ca- 
ers,often were the tesult ofa man’s; relationship with a 
olitical organization or because he was-a friend of the 
tight political leaders. Certajnly the‘most conspicuous illus- 
tration ‘of that, ‘system was a onetime Missouri haber- 
dasher-by the name.of Harry Truthan, whose friendship 
‘vith: “Big. Tom” Pendergast, of the Kansas City Demo- 


seratic. machine fostered a career: that’culminated ins' the 


Presidency of’ the: United States.. Other current, if less: 
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celebrated, examples include Representative John J. 
Rooney, who rode the Brooklyn organization to twenty- 
nine years in the House until he was told he would be 
dumped in 1974, and Philadelphia’s Bill Barrett, now in 
his twenty-fifth. Most of the political machines kept tight 
reins on Jewish participation, except in those rare circym- 
stances—as in Chicago and Baltimore—where Jewish 
bosses like Jake Arvey and Jack Pollack helped control 
the organizations. 

But things have not been going well for the machines. 
Few people have interest these days in becoming ward 
chairmen or block captains. The appeal of such jobs was 
based on the status that came with being able to deliver— 
whether it be a turkey on Thanksgiving, a load of much- 
needed coal in the depth of winter, or a job for Cousin 
Rosemary. But those functions have been usurped by the 
iwelfare state. At the same time, the working-class con- 
stituency of the organizations largely disappeared into the 
«middle-class. Since the machines have relatively little to 
deliver any more, they have suffered defeat after defeat 
at the polls, whether in Richard Daley’s Chicago or Pete 
Camiel’s Philadelphia. The machine cannot deliver when 
it is the mayor or county executive who controls all the 
levers of delivery. This happened not just in Philadelphia, 
but -in .every city across the country. In fact, the word 
delivery has become the new key word of city managers’ 
bureaucratic argot. 

‘No longer must a candidate put in.the twenty-five years 
of loyal service to the party; what matters now is whether a 
candidate can be sold successfully to the voters. If any 
organization remains, it tags along for dear life and for 
what few scraps of favor it can grasp and what few claims 
of victory it can try to claim credit for. A few. of the city 
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orgdnjzations, dike Joe Crangle’s in Buffalo, have become 
a: izelatively Sophisticated. ‘Crangle’s, for’ iristance, has put 
ih eomputers +0’ work in caléulating data on voters, ‘keeping 
We: the data current, mailing materials. out. His organization 
“2 has comé to ufidetstand that'selling is now the name of the 
‘Geigame. But even Crangle’s orgahization went ‘under td a 
“72 mostly untrained cadre of enthusiastic young’zealots in’ the 
“1972 Democratic “ptesidential primary. ‘Things ate just 
41 not what they used to’ be. While: most of the old-time 
“§ leaders have lookéd the other way, ‘politics has fallen into 
- “$tep with ‘the rest of a mérchandised society, 

. Therein lies a kéy to understanding the substantial pres- 
~ ence of Jews’ ih today’s politicking: sellirig thas become . 
_.°: the miost impottant ‘aspect of politics and selling is what 
“many Jews have had to'do'for eénturies. Their major roles 
dn merchandising and advertising, ‘for instancé, represent 

*!. 4 natural extension of Jewish history and tradition. From 

-* ‘their éarliest days in Amerita, Jews have exhibited many 
"2° “skills aid talents, but’ most of those who ‘immigrated to 
“i America tended to féllow historic patterns. Some of the 
ES ‘great mercantile forttines’of today Were generated by men 
“Who once had traversed the Ametican countryside with 
‘packs on their backs. As American business evolved, s0 
“did American politics, and the importance of a historic 
Jewish talent came to play a larger and larger role int both. 
Since promoting is 4 sophisticated concomitant’ of selling, 
"it is unstirprising tb see the descendants 6f Europe's'mer- 
“ ‘eantile clas$ appearing now as political advertising con- 
of: sultants, media specialists, speécli wtiters, campaign man- 
agers, mail order fund raisers. 

In effect they are, as political analyst Ben J. Watten- 
berg says; tummlers—“the kind of' guys in the Borscht Belt 
who miaké noise and -beat the drum"a little’ bit to get’ the 
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guests down to the tennis court or calisthenics or what- 
ever.” The road from the Borscht Belt of the Catskills to 
Washington’s Vichyssoise Circuit is well traveled. Wat- 
tenberg himself went from waiting tables at Catskills re- 
sorts. during college to sitting in on councils of power 
during the Lyndon Johnson ra. Wattenberg is himself a 
kind of tummler. 

A broad-shouldered, forty-year-old, writer-strategist, Wat- 
tenberg .wrote speeches for President Johnson during 
Johnson’s last two years in the White: House and. for 
Hubert Humphrey in Humphrey’s last race for the Sen- 
ate; co-authored the important book The Real Majority; 
helped manage the unsuccessful presidential campaign of 
Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington in 1972; and, 
after the election, became chief spokesman, for the new 
Coalition for a Democratic Majority. While, Wattenberg 
has attained a greater prominence than many in politics, 
how he got there is not atypical .of the Jewish: “staffer,” 
the man or woman whose. career is largely devoted to the 
back rooms of politics and;who rarely ends up in elected 
office, who tends to move from candjdate to candidate and 
job to job rather easily, and who has a significant impact 
on public affairs. 

Until 1966, Wattenberg’s experience in politics was 
not very different, from that of tens of thousands of other 
Americans. In college (Hobart, in Geneva, New York) 
he had been elected a member of the, board of representa- 
tives, Hobart’s student council. Later, while working as 
an editor of, two trade magazines in Stamford; Connecticut, 
and writing two children’s books, he ran. (and lost) for the 
city's board of representatives and for the Democratic 
Town and City Committee. While there, he also, was in- 

volved in a re-election campaign of then-Representative 
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Don Irwirl, spending a month doing “general political 
sandiwork:” “This 'was Wattenberg’s ‘political ‘background 
umtil publication of his first serious book, This US.A., 
which he wrote in collaboration with, the then-director of 
he U. S. Bureau’ df'the Census, Richard Sc4mmon. The 
book was an outgrowth' of Wattenberg’s reading of Thés- 
°° dore H. White’s The Making of the President 1960. “He 
“had a long section on the results’ of the 1960 Census as to 
: what they meant politically,” said Wattenberg, who then 
' set'out to, as he said, “breathe humanity into those statis- 
~ tics." The hook was publisHed in: 1965 and was a critical 
guecess! ,He soon agreéd to take on a similar effort on 
- world cerisus data. While working on that project and'stil] 
living in ‘Stamford, he received a telephone call from 
Hayes Redmon, deputy to Bill Moyers, the ‘presidential 
ecretary. 
P ee a summer of' 1966,” said Wattenberg, in de- 
~~ scribing the leap from small-town Connécticut to big-time 
- politics, “and Hayes said that the President had read some 
of the book, that he had quoted from’ it in one of his 
‘* speeches. THey' were planning to deliver’ oné hundred 
“speeches in ten weeks—it was’ coming up oh the 
~ ‘elections—and they wanted help writing speeches. Woul 
I come on a temporary basis? Well, I went down - 
- ‘spoke with Moyers. I had nevér met him and I was kind 0 
awed., I was in the’ White House mess and Humphtey 
was eating there. He ¢ame by and Bill introduced mé to 
him and he said he had been redding my book, and that 
‘was kind of nice. Walt Rostow came by and Bill ‘intro- 
duced me, and he said he had been reading my book, and 
so I was really kind of awed by all this. After lunch, Bill 
says, ‘Come with me, I want-you to meet somebody, and 
we go through this long maze and I iealized later, it was 
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out past the Rose Garden and up through the mansion 
and up the elevator and then we go into Lyndon Johnson’s 


bedroom and: there’s Lyndon Johnson in a, pair :of blue | \ 


pajamas sitting there, finishing a meeting with Henry 
Ford. So the four of ys guys stand around and talk for a 
while—Lyndon Johnson, Bill Moyers, Henry Ford, and 
Ben Wattenberg—you know, nice—and I was appropri- 
ately scared. Ford left after a while and then—Moyers 
had spoken to Johnson about putting me on staff—Johnson 
talked at me for a while. I didn’t say much more than 
‘yessir’ or ‘nosir.’ Well, I had some. ideas about which 
directions the speeches ought to take—the stuff from the 
book I had just written—and I went on staff there.” 

At that point, says Wattenberg, “I had never written a 
speech in my dife for anyone, including myself. The first 
teal speech I ever wrote was for the President of the 
United States. How-about that? It was a speech on the 
Alliance for Progress, which was not used, but I still think 
my draft was better than the one he did eventually use.” 
From 1966 to 1968, he wrote speeches and was a middle- 
level political aide to Johnson. Wattenberg moved his 
family, by then with three children, from Stamford to 
Chevy Chase. Wattenberg’s temporary job lasted the rest 
of Johnson’s term. 

“At bottom,” said Wattenberg, “I don’t like the idea of 
being a speech writer for somebody else. You know, I 
write books on my own, I write articles on my own, I’m a 
generally outspoken person. If I go to a college to make a 
speech tomorrow morning . . . great. If you write a speech 
for the President of the United States, it’s on the front 

page of the Times the next morning and it’s really very 
exciting for a while.” But only for a while. 


Working for somebody else as a speech writer, sub- 
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Hmating one’s own entrepreneurial mature, seems to be 
ificult-for many Jewish political professionals. Often, as 
ell, speech-writers have to functiort through a hierarchy, 
‘and bureaucracies are inherently Kafkaesque to. Jews. 
*’ Most believe bureaucracies to be especially susceptiblé to 
. anti-Semitismi, since any unfriendly official ‘anywhere up 
“othe line can cause immense problems. When options ate 
" -availabley Jéws usually opt for self-employment, where 
‘Jineage is not as much of a factor as is the simple matter 
of whether one can get the job done—i.e., a merit system. 
Further, this facet of politics enables political professionals 
—Jews and non-Jews~to move. between candidates and 
jobs in’ such a way that they-are able to pick jobs: that 
-match their personal ideologies. eas 

' 'Thé relatively: low level of Jewish leet anita in 
_ government is particularly obvious on Capitol Hill, : ere 
—despite prevailing conceptions—only a handful : Jews 
are employed. Of the more than eight hundred pro pie 
als employed on the staffs of Senate sane abou 
sixty are Jewish and, of the 2,700 employees in the enate, 
fewer thar two hundred are Jewish. The misimpression 
probably exists because, in government, as elsewhere, 
Jews tend to be achievers. “A lot of the. more sare i 
[legislative and administrative assistants], ‘who aie 
the very aggressive, energetic senators, are ite : - 
numerically it doesn’t work out, said C. Wes ey Bar 
thelmes, a veteran Capitol staffer who is administrative 
assigtant to Delaware Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. “It’s the 
old case: whatever .X per cent, it‘is, it is more energetic 
and more forceful and more at the cutting edge of things 
than the goyim. . . . Their influence is beyond their 
number.” 
Several reasons underlie the relative sparsity of Jews in 
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congressional jobs, One is that new senators and congress- 
men tend to tecruit staff from their home states, either as 
payment for help or. because people from their home states 
will have a bettet knowledge of and sensitivity to legisla- 
tors’ constituencies. A new legislator usually will bring an 
administrative assistant with him and hire a levislative as- 
sistant who knows the ropes of the Hill from the pool of 
staffers made available by the turnover in Congress. Since 
Jews tend to congregate in the Eastern states and since 
Congress is apportioned partly geographically, Jews tend 
to be.rare among administrative assistants. More are legisla- 
tive assistants, but still there are few, reflecting the.ethnic 
makeup of Congress itself. Second, those Jews who play 
campaign roles often are at such a high professional, level 
that they would not consider taking a job as a staff assistant 
to a freshman senator or congressman.If they do want a 
‘government position, they.are more likely to use their in- 
fluence with a legislator to secure a job in an executive 
department’ where they feel they can have more of an in- 
fluence on government policy. 

The strong entrepreneurial bent of Jewish political pro- 
fessionals: is discernible in careers like those of Mankie- 
-wicz, ‘William. Safire, and Wattenberg, to select three of 
the more prominent ones.- Mankiewicz, who has a degree 
in law, has moved from law to journalism to political, staff- 
ing to journalism, back to direct politics, then to book 


‘writing. Safire went from journalism to television produc- 


ing to public relations to speech writing in the Nixon 
White House.and then-dgain into journalism, as a colum- 
nist for the New York Times. Wattenberg moved from 
journalism to book writing to speech writing to book writ- 
ing to political analysis and strategy and back to book writ- 
ing. 
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In examining Wattenberg’s career specifically, after he 
ft the ite House, hé became’'an entrepreneur more 
ously. He and Scammon undertook the writing of The 
eal Majority, completing it early’ih 1970, after which he 
consulting ‘jobs for’ varidus corporations—by then he 
d become recognized as ai expert on demography. Soon 
e the 19%0 elections and Wattenberg was back into 
‘Siixect politics. Humphrey, whose vice-presidential office 
d been ‘four doors:from Wattenberg’s in the Executive 
4@fice Building, was running to reclaim his Minnesota 
©“Wenaté seat. “I had never really worked at length—full- 
time, full-scale—in a campaign, and I thought it would 
Bea good idea to’do that,” said Wattenberg, “seeing as 
“how I was about to bécome a political pundit.” Through 
Humphrey aide Norman Sherman (he is Jewish too), 
- Wattenberg became Humphrey's man in charge of 
speeches 4nd issues. Many-of Humphrey's speeches took 
_on the toné of The Real Majority, which, when it was 
‘published later that year, quickly became one of the mbst- 
~tead arid’niost-discussed new political books. . 
After-Humphtey defeated Clark MacGregor, Watten- 
_ berg returned to Chevy’ Chase, where he spent the next 
_ five months writing a political novel that he was collaborat- 
"tng on with Ervin Duggan, a young former reporter who 
‘had also written speeches in the Johnson White House. 
, Wattenberg had planned -to stay out of direct politics in 
‘1972 but said, “I got sucked into'it.” His intentions origi- 
‘nally Were: to work for Humphrey again, but Humphrey 
couldn’t seem to be able to make up:his mind whether or 
not to run. Muskie offered Wattenberg a job, but Watten- 
-betgdisapproved of Muskie’s apparent strategy of what 
~ he described as making “nice-nice to the new politics 
guys:” Meantime, he had “started to read various things 


& 
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about Jackson. I tended to agree with everything that he 
said.” He and Jackson had lunch in the Senate Dining 
Room one day and “I got to know him and started to give 
him some advice—a memo-and.a speeth or two—and got to 
know Sterling Munro, who is his administrative assistant. 
. . « Then, gradually, as that fall became winter, I was 
working. more and more full: time on the campaign and 
worked on it until it collapsed: in April in the Ohio 
primary.” After April, Wattenberg was consulting for pub- 
lishing .firms, still working on: the novel with Duggan, 
working on two new books with. Scammén. Then, shortly 
after election day 1972, came announcements of the forma- 
tion;of something called the Coalition for a Democratic 
Majority. Its principal spokesman: Wattenberg. 

“The, Goalition,” said Wattenberg, “is what the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action- used to -be before it went 
bananas.” It is an attempt to pull the Democrati¢ Party 
back to its coalition bases—intellectuals, workers, ethnics, 
and away from the new politics and its emphasis on the 
poor, black and unwashed.-In, a sense, the Coalition is an 
attempt to yank the Democratic Party back to where Wat- 
tenberg has been making his reputation, where the demo- 
graphics are. (Jews were disproportionately involved in 
the forming of the Coalition, incidentally, as had been the 
case with the A.D.A. whei it was formed in 1947. Of the 
ten originators of the Coalition, five are Jews.). The Coali- 
tion set up offices déwn- the hall from Wattenberg’s on I 
Street in downtown Washington where he could keep an 
eye on things as an unpaid overseer while continuing with 
his writing projects. ’ 

Where is any specifically Jewish input in the political 
doings of Ben J. Wattenberg? It turns out that when one 
dips .below the surface, one finds that many Jews have a 
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far mote important Jewish component than meets the eye. 
In Wattenberg’s case, the Jewish influence is perhaps 
&). greater than in most. In fact, Ben J. is not his given*name. 
R:° His birth certificate reads Joseph Ben-Zion Wattenberg. 
B:' Both of.his pafents are from Israel. His father, Judah, 
fifi;came to America to recover from malaria ke contracted 
q while building roads in Palestine. His mother, Rachel, 
came to Columbia University from Palestine to, study 
* “large-scale cooking procedures so she could go back to be 
a cook.on the kibbutz,” according to Wattenberg. Rachel 
and Judah met'in New York, fell'in: love: “They ‘married 
., and he finished law school and she finished dietetic school 
and they had, a baby, my ‘sister, and it was during the 
, Depression and they were out of money and then came 
f another baby, me, and then came‘a war and, well, heie 
. We are?” € 

' ‘Asva kid,” said Ben Wattenberg, “I was basically: in- 
_ terested in two things: stick ball and the Brooklyn 
» Dodgers. And my-parents, they wanted me’to study He- 
. brew. . . .. When I was a kid in school, the.kids used to 
#e call me ‘Benzine,’ driving me crazy. I was never' called 
3 Joseph. . . .I’ve always felt an interest and a kinship with 
@e.. the Israeli:situation but not to a point that I ever felt I was 
anything but born arid bred and grown up’as an American. 
I was an American-type kid and not a Jewish kid. Jewish 
interests were not my‘primary interests then nor are they 

” 

now. 

Pressed, however, Wattenberg. acknowledged that his 
emotional ties to Israel played a part in his politics ‘in 
1972. “One of the reasons, but by no means the dominant 
teason, that I went to wotk for Jackson was his strong 
position on Israel,” said’ Wattenberg. “The-way I.see that 
situation, the only real threat that faces Israel’s existence, 
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if you talk cataclysmically, is,if America turns off. McGov- 
ern essentially was saying we ought to have two foreign 
policies: one for the rest of the world, and one for Israel, 
because they're ‘good people’ and they're a democracy and 
they’re all those wonderful things. d disapprove of that. I 
believe America should provide a shield for Western 
Europe and for some of the Asian nations. I view that very 
much as a whole. But obviously, emotionally, I would be 
more interested in the survival of Israel than in the sur- 
vival of Holland, but I cannot believe for a moment that a 
foreign policy keyed to being internationalist in Israel and 
isolationist around the rest:of the world and militarist in 
terms of our willingness to defend brave, little, demo- 
cratic Israel and our unwillingness to defend anybody else 
for anything would ever mean anything, if it ever came 
to a crunch. . . . McGovern went around saying inter- 
national disputes shouldn't be settled by force anymore. 
Fine. Who would disagree with that? But you find out 
how valuable that sort of a view is when you don’t have 
the force . . . and the Jews, of all people, have learned 
that. The difference between what happened to the Jews 
in Europe in the 1940s and what happened to Jews in 
Israel, in Palestine, after the 1940s is attributable only to 
strength. . . . What matters is when you're the strongest 
power in an.area. It’s like that great story about where does 
an eight-hundred pound gorilla sleep? The answer is, any- 
where he wants to sleep is where he sleeps.” 

Wattenberg’s outlook parallels that of some Jews who 
could not abide the Democrats’ presidential nominee in 
1972. But “strong America” ideology is, of course, not 
unique to Jews. If anything, that variety of nationalism is 
a main stem of American political thinking. The important 


Benjamin V. Cohen (left) was the intellectual genius behind many 
of the New Deal’s legislative thrusts. In this 1935 photo, he is 
shown with Thomas G. Corcoran, a fellow Roosevelt aide. Jews 
did not serve in the federal government in any significant numbers 
until Roosevelt's presidency. (Photo by Harris & Ewing) 


Another young New Dealer was lawyer Abe Fortas, shown here 
years later, in 1965, when President Johnson announced the 
appointment of his old friend Fortas to the United States Supreme 
Court. The five Jews who served on the Supreme Court— 
Brandeis, Cardozo, Frankfurter, Goldberg, and Fortas—all gained 
initial prominence because they viewed the law as the ultimate 


vehicle for social change and justice. (Photo by United Press 
International) 
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Presidential candidates have traditionally paid their respects to 
Jewish labor leaders in New York. In this photo, taken just after 
the 1960 campaign, President-elect John Kennedy dons a hat 
Cunusual for him) in deference to Alex Rose’s United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Union. From Lert: David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers; Rose; Kennedy; and Jacob Potofsky, head of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


Myer Feldman served as a 
White House aide in the Ken- 
nedy administration. He is also 
an expert at fund raising and 
acted as an intermediary between 
McGovern and large Jewish con- 
tributors in the early stages of 
the McGovern presidential cam- 
paign. (Photo by City News Bur- 
eau) 


Asove: Presidential candidate George McGovern courts leaders 
of the ultra-Jewish Hasidim in Brooklyn. McGovern had much 
trouble attracting Jews’ votes, but in November two of eve 

three Jews who voted did vote against their perennial sara 
Richard Nixon, and for McGovern. (Photo by United Press pan 
national) Betow: As his national political director, McGovern 


chose a Jew, Frank Mankiewicz. (Photo by Wide World Photos) 
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fact here is that Ben Wattenberg’s politics may seem from 
afar to be non-Jewish, but in fact Jewishness does play an 
important role in his thinking. The same is true of many 
of the Jews in politics who appear to have made a new 
“ethnic” home in the world-unto-itself of those on the 
periphery of politics. 

Another example is media expert David Garth, an in- 
tense, gregarious, crew-cut New Yorker who has handled 
media for Republicans and Democrats all across the coun- 
try, men like John Lindsay, John Gilligan, Dan Walker, 
Brendan Byrne, Adlai Stevenson III, Arlen Specter, John 
Heinz, Ogden Reid, John Tunney, and Thomas Bradley. 
Dave Garth has said that the principal, overriding concern 
of his youth was baseball. But, after a while, Garth ac- 
knowledged another concern. He was bedridden through 
much of his childhood due to illness. He used to listen to 
the radio, his only link to the outside world, hour after 
hour: But things other than baseball were broadcast. His 
strongest memory: listening to the speeches of Adolf Hit- 
ler, his mother translating the horrifying words from Ger- 
man into English. The impact on Garth’s current politics 
is obvious: all the candidates he chooses to purvey—which- 
ever party they are of—are “liberals,” in the sense that all 
are anti-Right. 

Garth and Wattenberg are two examples of a relatively 
common syndrome among Jewish political staffers. That 
syndrome might be labeled as “modified priorization.” 
Sociologists use “priorization” to summarize the process 
of reordering priorities, of gradually coming to value 
Americanization, say, over Jewishness in one’s scale of 
values. It means that a lawyer might have come to the 
conclusion—knowingly or not—that the legal profession 
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-has become more valuable and -more meaningful to him 
than his farhily or -his religion or ‘ethnic group or national- 
ity or whatever. This has been particularly ridted ‘among 
academics; many of whorh are Jews. In America’s Jews, 


Marshall Sklare noted ‘that: 


The, problem of maintaining a Jewish identity among acad- 
emicians.comes not $0 much from the possibility of a.sudden 


rejection of that identity but tather from 4 diminislied in- 
volvement in: and commitment to the Jewish community. 
Gradually, such commitment becomes ‘less meaningful than 
coinnitment to: one’s profession’ -and ‘td the academic com- 
‘munity, and tothe value that the academic community places 
on universalism over particularism: 


Sklare adds that the process of Ptiorization sets in gradu- 
Ally’and 


Retause, cultural -patterns are generally substituted in bits 
and pieces rather than as a total set of values, he is tynaware 


of how fast and how far he is moving... : 


This suggests that the sivitch in values occurs more ot less 
‘actidentally. Sométimes; ‘perhaps, ' that is’ true. ‘But cer- 
fainly ani equally strénig factor is a fervent desire not'to be 
Jewish, to ‘assimilate and, while doing so, gain a status be- 


hitting true upward-strivers, James Yaffe writes’ that the 
intellectual . 


¥ 
doesn’t néed, the Jewish community, he has another world 
in which he can live, He is one of the few Americans lucky 
enough to'be able to escape from the pluralistic system. ‘With 
his enthusiasm for certain ‘books, pictures, pieces of music, 
his‘closest bond, his ‘deepest sensé of solidarity, js with others 
whosé lives, revolve ardund the same things . .‘ No six 
o'clock «shadow separates' thé Jewish professional from, the 
test of the academic community, the Jewish artist from other 
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bi ists, ‘the Jewish scientist front his fellow. scientists, “Fhey 
dace all intéllectuals first, Jews second—if at all. 

r hile one cén, and should, add political atta : 
hat list, there is a slight differénce. Many Jewis fintel- 
Miéctuals feel So little, Jewish that ney sometimes go, to 
P creat ends to avoid being perceived as Jews. They bury 
emselves in logarithms and cosines, a the sa 
lasticity of ,acrylics, or the import of Mycenaean a 
‘ture. The political professionals, too, thrive on sare 
ional trappings similar to those of doctors or psycho. Haste 
ey speak in their own argot, share their ge a : Ne 
or. They have their own trade tonventions, altl ns ae 
onventions fall every four years, instead of ‘annua ys : 
' get far more attention from the media than conventions 0 
the American Medical Association or the American 
4 Psychological Association. They feel a new group meas 
ingness, a new ethnicity, a new closeness. : : 
commitments are of a wholly different magnitude than 
Vaffe’s intellectuals. 
ire political professionals may also be gee 
F and priorized, they can never quite forget—or are s 

Hy quite allowed to forget—where they are es ae 
Their daily dealings are never far from the reality 0 
and the relevance of how governance relates to ae as 
Jews. While they may not be constantly eae = a 
Jewishness, it is nonetheless present. The cat $0 aul 
sciousness vary, but in common these politica Le ~ 
been profoundly affected by a Jewish a ane So ‘i 
encounters Ben Wattenberg with his close re aie ip 
to Israel; Dave Garth, whose childhood memories vi i 
with the echo of Hitler’s vitriol; Frank Mankiewicz, who 
once worked for the Anti-Defamation League of B-nai 
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Brith; ‘Lawrence’ Goldberg; who ran the, Jewish section 
of the 1972 GOP campaign, got his job wia-a'former role 
in Providence’s Jewish. charities; Maxwell M. Rabb, at 
the same’ tiine he served as secretary -of Dwight ‘Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet, wag chairman of the’ government division 
‘of the United Jewish Appeal; Myer’ Feldman is a director 
of the Jewish Publication Society; of America; sador Lu- 
in, oné of Franklin "D. Roosevé t’s key economists, has 
spent hig later years supervising tle ‘Spending of United 
Israel" Appeal funds; Benjamin V, Cohen, oné of the 
giants of New ‘Deal tegislatidn; had Been SQ, Affectéd "by 
what’ he heatd’ of the" pogroms in Russia that he ‘ended 
up as €dunsél. to’ the Artierican Zionists‘at the Léndon ‘and 
Paris ‘Pedée’ Confereicés” from 1919 to 1921: ‘Political 
“Professiondls, yes."But Jews, téo. ge tre 
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ms AS THE jammies of.politics: are qed a 
rcantile class of Jewry, the Jewish oe s an 
malists involved in politics also are derived from : 
nificant strain of Jewish Jhistory.: From the ,first days.o! 
daism, intellectualism was the most aapaearee ts 
Fand the most respected. individuals were. those 0 : e 
fF Book—the rabbis, the. scribes. From the ee ei 
B came a people. who are: among, the most:literaterof a : : 
t peoples of the earth, who.had a system of compulsory e Fs 
F cation in the first century after the birth of Jesys. It is sai 
P shat, during the Middle Ages, the only group even re- 
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motely comparable with the Jews in literacy was the 
Christian clergy. While the brightest and ablest of the 
sons of Jewry studied Torah, those séns who were less 
scholarly were forced to go into trade, and, even there, 
literacy was fostered. Jewish tradesmen, after all, had to 
be literate not only in Hebrew but had to speak-and write 
the languages of the people they dealt with. 

One finds the descendants of history’s scholarly Jews 
reporting on and commenting on public affairs much as 
theit ancestor, Jospehus, did in the first century of the 
Christian era. Today’s Josephuses—the political report- 
ers, commentators, book writers, academics, intellectuals 
—wield a significant influence in the political system. 

The political journalists and intellectuals have, like the 
political professionals, secularized and priorized, but in a 
wholly different farm. They have not as much priorized 
as they have deliberately suppressed—in the spirit of “ob- 
jectivity” and unbiased inquiry—whatever it is that is ap- 
parently Jewish in them, somewhat‘like the Marranos of 
fifteenth-century Spain who were forced into being se- 
cretly Jewish. 

The characteristic of suppressed enthnicity is probably 
most evident aniong politica] journalists, who are divorced 
froin “direct participation ih political ‘manipulation and 
whose'role'fs that 6f dispassionate observer’ and coniinenta- 
tor who serves the ‘public, pot ‘any single $roup. ‘Perceiv- 
ing “Jewishnéss”*in most of ‘these journalists is difficult, 
indeed: Some choose to ignord*their toots, never mention- 
ing their*being Jewish, perhaps never even thinking of it, 
as seemed td be'the case with Herbert Bayard ‘Swope, edi- 
tor of the old New York: Wérld two generations ago. 
Walter Lippman, tlie greatest of all modern pilitical 
journalists, ‘always’ became very unsettled and nervous 
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en his being a Jew came-up.-Oné certainly could never 

clude from his writings that he was Jewish. ‘The same 

frwas true’of Arthut-Krock and David:Lawrente. It is true of 

Joseph, Kraft’s columns and Theodore H. White’s books. 

PThat they ate- Jewish’ is ‘almost ‘totally irrelevant to the 

Bejournalistic product: of: Herb Block CHerblock), David 

f4Broder, Elizabeth Drew, David Halberstam,..Séymour 

fidersh, Sander Vanocur, Daniel Schorr, Max’ Lerner, and 

ers like them ‘who are prominent in politi¢al reporting 

end commentary. ‘ 

Fi One reason is that jodtnalism, like all forms of mass 

Eteducation, prizes the nonethnicity’ of iniversalisrh. Jour- 

malism: offers a haveti to ‘the seculay*Jew who wants to 

assimilaté*and yet has a typiéally Jewish’ passion for in- 
p#volvernent in public affairs. American journalism’s ‘oft- 
f *proclaimed goal of “objectivity” yplaces ‘the serious “practi- 
kstioner above the fray, sttippiftg away attachments that can 
f~ be construed as conflicts of interest, material or ideological. 
«Thus the Jew in journalist finds that he cannot be “Jew- 
-tish” and'at the same time be a good journalist’ in terms of 
the value system that the mass media in the United States 
have built over the years. : 

f Another key reason is the nature of Washington, D.C., 
bt which is a far’ different city in terms of ethnicity than is, 
B say, Néw York. Washington's terior is, in general, white, 
E.Anglo-Saxon, and ‘Protestant, an attitide established -and 
f'maintained 'by the civil service bureaucracy and. by the 
t legislators who take-up temporary‘or permanent residerice, 
iD: usually’ dutside the heavily black-city of Washington in 
F suburbs like Arlington or Chevy Chase. Jews are iiot itn 
Frhune from thé yéarhing for acéeptance by Washingtoii’s 
. : WASP “establishment,” which in turn'has not‘been re- 
. | nowned fot making ‘Jews—or other’ éthnics—feel comforta- 
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: Broadcasting System under William S. Paley, and the 
F American Broadcasting Company under ‘Léonard Golden- 
son after its split from NBC's old “Blue Network.” 
| The same overcompensation for Jewish ownership was 
@® a factor-at the New York Times for many years. It was 
@ widely believed that no Jew could hope to become manag- 
} ing editor because the owning Ochs-Sulzberger family 
# was acately sensitive about the Times’ reputation for’ “ob- 
W@ jectivity.” Gay Talese touched on some of these aspects 
@ in his book The Kingdom and the Power about the Times. 
& Editors around the country long felt that the real managing 
editor ofthe Times. for years was Theodore M. Bernstein 
if. and not the men who consecutively held the title, ‘Turner 
= Catledge and, later, Clifton Daniel. Talese mentions that 
Bernstein recognized that he had no chance to become 
f managing editor for a number of reasons, “to say: nothing 
@, of his being a Jew.” Ivan Veit, who happens to be Jewish, 
4 an employee of the Times since 1928 and its executive 
. vice-president until late in 1973, insisted that the Times 
®. had no Jewish managing editor-early on because no Jews 
‘4m were then, qualified for the job. “In the ‘20s, I’m not sure 
@. what year—I,think it was around 1923 to 1925—Mr. Qchs 
my hired Lester Markel as the Sunday editor, and he came 
over from.the Herald Tribune, so there.was no inhibition 
@, about having’ a Jew in a key editorial ‘spot;” said Veit. “I 
@ wasn’t aware of any policy. There might have been,a sensi- 
@ tivity, They were anxious to be known as an objective and 
@e 2 uniyersal newspaper. I know they didn’t want to be 
labeled as a Jewish newspaper. But' it- never, in my ob- 
servation, functioned in the assignment of people to jobs.” 
«= The Times’ present publisher, Arthur Ochs (“Punch”) 
@™ Sulzberger, spoke slightly differently: “I can remember 
@ my father discussing it. I can remember even Orvil Dry- 


ble about being what they are. Basically an overgrown 
Southern town, Washington begets nonethnicity,. much 
as academic communities,do. Thé result is that, the longer 
a Jew associates with Washington politicians and society, 
the more hejearns to suppress his, Jewishness. 

The tendency to reward nonethnicity is not corifined to 
Washington, however. Until recently, the nonethnic fa- 
cade of communicatidns has nowhere been more evident 
than in, network, television. The ethnic line has now been 
broken by the introduction of a few, token blacks. But un- 
til the recent appearance of those blacks, the facade of 
television news was consistently WASPish. In terms of 
Jews, television news is still a-Semitic, even though—or- 
pethaps because—the networks are owned and ,managed 
Jargely by Jews. This has meant that, despite the abilities 
.of .indiyiduals like Mike Wallace, Sander Vanocur, Elie 
Abel, David Shoenbrun, Herbert Kaplow, and many oth- 
ers, tio Jew has been a network “anchor man.’ The out- 
front faces have been those of Walter Cronkite, John 
Chancellor, David Brinkley, Harry Reasoner, Eric Seva- 
reid, Howard K. Smith, Frank Reynolds, ‘and others. 
Jews could be the “back room” presidents of the networks’ 
news divisions, as in the cases of Loyis Cowan, Fred W. 
Friendly, and Richard Wald. But that no Jew could be an 
“anchor, man” raises the suspicion that theynetworks have 
bent backwards to avoid any, suggestion of. being “Jew- 
ish,” as well as to purvey,a comforting WASP image to 
the overwhelmingly WASP audience. Able as they are, 
the, Cronkites, Chancellors, and Smiths have served.as a 
de-emphasis for the historical accident, that all.three. com- 
mercial networks grew-up under brilliant Jews—the Na- 
tiqnal ‘Broadcasting. Company as part of General David 
Sarnoff’s: Radio Gorpordtion of America, the Colymbia 
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foos [the Jaté Mr.. SulzBerger’s+ late »son-int-law, and 
“Punch” Sulzberger’s predeceséors.as publisher, of the 
Times] discussing it—a question of sensitivity in that 
they’ were, always deeply, concerned: ‘lest, the newspaper 
have a Jewish look to it—in: othér words, all the reporters 
and the managing editor and-the:Sunday editor and every- 
thing like:that—but I never-heard of it as a specific bar in 
ahy way, shape or.form.” That the: Times is still aware of 
who is and isn’t Jewish became obvious when Sulzberger, 
off the top of his head, noted that whatever the case.may 
have been-it;was mooted by the appointmient.of Abraliam 
M. Rosenthal as managing editor in 1968, and then ticked 
off who was and wasn’t Jewish among his current editors 
and managers. ” 
Reluctance to put-Jews’out front has-been clearly evi- 
dent in newspaper.journalism nationwide. Many Jews are 
attracted to journalism and they. hold’many key newspaper 
positions. Yet ‘of the approximately. eight. hundréd-mem- 
bers énrolletlsin the American Society of Newspaper, Edi- 
tors’ which’ limits niembership: to “directing editors,” fewer 
than twenty: ate Jewish. It happens that these few inchide 
ranking editors of four newspapers that: aré especially in- 
flticntial in ‘termny of national politi¢s; those being ‘Rosen- 
thal ‘arid John’ Oakes-of the Times, Howard Sirhéns and 
Meg Greenfield of the Washington Pot, Warren Phil- 
lips of The-Wall Street ‘Journal, ‘and Dorothy ‘Schiff'of the 
New York :Post. And, ‘although Lippmianh arid David 
Lawrence ‘were iiiembers of the Society, for years, thé-or- 
ganization didnot‘ elect a president who happened to’be 
Jewish until’ 1969. . ' 
The phenomenon of selecting rion-Jews to be directing 
editors setms to be a.constant, whether or not a newspaper 
is owned by a Jew. As it happéns, few Astierican. newspa- 
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pers are owned by Jews: 3.1-per cent of'the :t,748 newspa- 
pers in the United States, ‘comprising about 8 per cent 
of total daily newspaper circulation. The Newhouse clain 
of newspapers, which represents ‘more than half of that 8 
percent circulation, employs only non-Jews as editors or 
publishers except ‘for members of the immediate New- 
house family. In fact, in 1951, when Philip! Hochstein 
was a directing editor for, Newhouse, he ,conducted a 
search for a new editor for the chain’s newspaper in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, stipulating that the editor. could 
be neither a Jew. nor a Catholic. Apparently unable to 
locate a suitable Protestant, Newhouse chose a Catholic. 
The ‘syndrome of a-Semitism, Jewlessness, occurs as 
well in the two major American news agencies, the As- 
sociated Press and United Press International. No Jew has 


ever served in a top capacity in either agency. 


Although the subject of Jewish involvement and owner- 
ship in the media may seem, tangential to this book, it once 
was a political issue and recently became one again. In 
1941, as anti-Semitism in.America was building, aviation 
herq Charles Lindbergh told an audjence,.in Des Moines, 
Iowa, that Jews’ “greatest danger to this country lies in 
theit large ownership and influence in-our motion pictures, 
our press, our radio and ouy government.” An- internal 
communication.of,the American Jewish Committee in the 
early 1970s noted. that 


The theme: of America’s press being controlled and domi- 
nated by a small group of eastern Jews has been a dominant 
one ini the’ anti-Semitic. lunatic fringe type press af least since 
the halcyon daysiof,the German-Amerjcan Bund, the Chtis- 


tian Front and the numerous native American fascist groups. 


Intentionally or not, the issue was refreshed in 1969 in, 
of all places, Des Moines, the same city where-.Lind- 
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bergh’s assault had come. The attacker this time was: Spiro 
YT. Agnew, Vice President of the United States, who as- 
sailed the (Eastern-based) television networks and cer- 
tain commentators as being elitist news and thought man- 
agers ‘who withheld truth from the public. Soon: thereafter, 
Agnew went before the Chamber of:Commerce in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to say that: 


When The Washington Times-Herald died in the nation’s 
capital, that was a political tragedy; and when The New 
York Journal-American, The New York World Telegram and 
Sun, The New York Mirror arid The New York Herald- 
Tribune all collapsed within this decade, that was a great, 
great political tragedy for the people of New York. The New 
York Times was a better newspaper when they were all alive 
than it is now that they are gone. 


One can argue the advantages and disadvantages of more 
or fewer newspapers forever, but that is beside the point 
of how Agnew’s remarks were received: many Jews and 
many Jew haters interpreted his remarks as anti-Semitic. 
The Washington Times-Herald, owned by the McCor- 
mick-Patterson family, had been purchased by the Wash- 
ington Post's Eugene Meyer, a Jew. The defunct New 
York newspapers all were owned by gentiles; the lone sur- 
vivor méntioned by Agnew, the Times, is owned by a 
Jewish family. He did not for sonie reasoh mention the 
New York Daily News, which, is ‘read éach day by far 
more people than read the Times and.which is not owned 
by Jews. : 

After those two speeches, the-issue was fueled further 
when U.S. News’& World Report published a question- 
and-answer interview with Agnéw, in which Agnew said 
he never intended to castigate all the. media. ‘Instead, he 
said he had in mind certain “Eastern,” “big city,” “liberal” 
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newspapers and commentators. The. words Agnew used 


have long been code words to many: Americans: each of 


them means Jew, or under Jewish influence. Thus what 
Agnew was understood to be saying, was that he and the 
administration were upset with Jewish newspapers and 
commentators. Despite the disclaimers, of Herbert G. 
Klein, a non-Jew who was then assistant to President 
Nixon for communications, the Times’ Veit thought oth- 
erwise: “The pros who are doing those speeches, don’t 
blunder into that kind of thing,” he said. “They know 
what they are doing.” . 
The head of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors was then Norman E. Isaacs of The Courier-Joternal 
& Louisville Times, the Society’s first Jewish president. 
He attacked Agnew’s statements in speeches and via net 
work television, holding that a Vice President’s openly’ at- 
tacking the press constituted a distinct threat to freedom 
of the’ press. Isaacs did not mention the anti-Semitic un- 
dercurrent itr Agnew’s words. But the response Isaacs re- 
ceived.in his mail was not about the First Amendment 
rights of the press. As he told his old friend Klein at had 
time, “I’ve never seen such a flow of hate mail in my li 
just plain, vicious anti-Semitic stuff. eet: on sat 
response recently, Isaacs said that I spent a lifetime 
ing what one might call a eunuch in the se laa 
It “hever occurred to me that there were Jewish. ju g- 
ments. One treated news and commentary in the Sua 
sense—antiseptically professional. This experience ee 
me. It proved that there is: a button one touches : 
America and an expectable response ,ensues. Hate ar 
similar to that Isaacs:received was sent to newspapers an 
columnists all across the country, whether or not the 
owners and journalists were Jewish. The American Jew- 
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. to justify their haté prograrhs” and “in some in- 

stances they are ‘urging their followers to»rally to the 
' Vice President’s support.” ; ’ 
a Media representatives and the Vice President kad an 
Opportunity to work out the ‘issue wheh Agnew set up an 
‘informal meeting with a ‘group of New Yorkers at the “21” 
restaurant. Because Sulzberger was in Europe, Veit went 
as the Times’ represehtative: “There wete'a lot of Jewish 
leaders there;’ Veit said, “uncbmfortably taking drinks 
arid standing on one foot and then the-other. And then 
Agriew came in and he made a plea-to these so-called Jew- 
ish Yeaderg of ffnance and business and publishing that he 
was nét anti-Semitic, that he was being smeared, that he 
was a'good fifiend of the Jews, and that he’d already been 
‘smeéated as anti-Negro and he didn’t want this to happen 
when it'wasn’t justified. It was sort of an uncomfortable 
occasion, $0 we ate ‘the ‘smoked salmon and drank?! the 
drinks and went home.”: Agnew’s protestations of inno- 
cencé, he said, did not go over.- 

_CThe Nixon administration’s attacks on the networks, 
the Times and the’ Washington Post not only fizzled, it 
happened to have been the Post--which may not even-have 
beén awaré ofthe anti‘Semitic undercurrent in’ Agnew’s 
assault—that overcame‘steady abuse from the White House 
to uncover what became known 4s the Watergate scandal.) 

The suppression ‘of ethnicity that is so much a pattern 
at the’Tinies and arhong political. journalists generally also 
occiits among Jewish ‘political intellectuals, those who are 
one ‘step up the line from the daily reportérs and -tom- 
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ish Committee, which is organized to defend against out- 
breaks of anti-Semitism, immediately mobilized to assess 
thé impact of Agnew’s remarks and found that “anti- 
Semites dre-using Vice‘ President Agnew’s:recent speeches 
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hinentators asybeing heirs to‘ the ancient scribes. Jews pla 
markedly disproportionate role in political intellectualism 
th the United States. Jewish intellectuals.terid to stand 
Hout because many of them have beery heavily. advertised 
ahd, having a'touch of thetunimler, they themselves.often 
fare expefts -at self-promotion. They thrive: not'on mass 
P awareness’ of their cconcepts’but on the ‘quality ‘of their 
H: audience. The Jewish intellectuals ptedominate‘among the 
F editors..of the small but influential ‘iritellectuaf. journals, 
Fsuch as‘Commentary (published by the American Jewish 
€ommittee),: The. Public Interest, ‘Dissent, The New 
York Review of Books. . ; 
Until recently, suppression of ethnicity has perhaps 
been the'leading characteristic ofthe trend of thought of 
these‘Jewish intellectuals. Some, like Noam Chomsky.and 
I. F. Stone, haye been consideféd by some Jews to be ‘so 
suppressed'-or. at least so overcompénsating for their: be- 
ing Jewish+as to be regardedsas:anti-Semitic'on some is- 
‘sues. Such men. flaunt their universalism. like Excalibuts 
E of truth. and. objectivity. But although the Jewish intel- 
F lectals have sought “objectivity” and have as a’:result 
B. tended to be ultrauniversalists; there‘is anything. butrmon- 
E olithic. agreement among them politically. As the old joke 
goes, put two.Jews in a room,and you'll get: five opinions 
ahd three political parties. r \ lta 
» These political intellectuals include a number of people 
K who have known-one another well for many. years and 
* who have been tagged the “College ‘of. Irvings” after Irv- 
F ing Kristol (a professor at New York University and cO- 
E ceditor of The Public. Interest) and Irving. Howé (a 'pro- 
fessor at the City University “of. New. York and editor of 
Dissent). Included:.in this small-group, many of whom 
wére acquaintances when they were students at the Col- 
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lege of the City of New York, are Harvard sociologists 
Daniel Bell, co-editor of The Public Interest, Seymour 
Martin Lipset, and Nathan Glazer; and Milton Himmel- 
farb, a ‘contributing: editor of Commentary, co-editor of 
thé American Jewish,Y ear Book and,rincidentally, Kristol’s 
brother-in-law: And then there are Norman Podhoretz, 
editor. of ‘Commentary; Podhoretz’s wife, Midge .Decter, 
of Saturday Review/ World magazine; Sidney ‘Hook, pro- 
fessor at New York University, and Rabbi Atthur Hertz- 
berg,.!a frequent contributor to ‘Commentary dn its early 
days, who presided ‘at the wedding of the’ Podhoretzes and 
who headed the American Jewish Corfgress: from 1972 
through 1974. 

Outside this group are many more Jewish political in- 
tellectuals, suchas Chomsky and Stone’ Hannah: Arendt, 
Herman Kahn; Hans Morgenthau, Sidney Hertzberg, 
David T, Bazelon, Nat Hentoff, Oscar Handlin, Renald 
Steel, David Riesman, Daniel .Boorstin, to:name a: few. 
That a disptdportionate number of today’s iritellectuals 
are ‘Jews is consistent historically, since many of the 
world’s great médern thinkers have been Jews. In a class 
by themselves, certainly, have been Sigmund Freud, Karl 
MarxiCwho was born to Jewish parents but baptized.as a 
youngster), and Albert Einstein. Sociologists’ best answer 
to the phenomenon seems to lie in.a combinatior of his- 

‘tory and the theory of “marginality.” Historically, of 
‘course, one has the traditional Jewish respect for learning, 
education, and .ntellectualisin. According to the theory 
of marginality, ‘Jews are marginal to the societies in 
which they have lived, outside of dominant cultures, and 
thus less encumbered intellectyally by the prevailing: pat- 
terns of thought that have tended ‘to proscribe the thinking 
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mémbers of the dominant culture. According to this 
Eproposition, Jews’ minds are supposed to = a 2 
E create original thought. The brilliant Isaiah Ber = ex 
F tended the marginaljty theory one step eh ae ing 
to Berlin,.Jews as the «minority, outsider, mem ers of so- 
E cieties Have in effect been forced to study be anon 
i withvgreat care so as to survive within the majority. ihe 

h have had to, know more about the, “host” group than 
members of the majority, themselves, he has — 
RY since the survival. of individuals within the majority - . 
not’ depend on such; intimate knowledge; they co 
their society for, granted. Thus are the mae S, 
ociologists, journalists all of a piece. Wrote Berlin: 


. . The Jews, like the strangers seeking to lose aaa 
n the strange tribe, find themselves: compelled to ei 
f . their energies and talents tothe task-of understanding zs 
' ddaptation upon, which their lives depend at nae s 4 
A Hence the fantastic over-development. of their. facu oe a 
: detecting trends, and discriminating ithe shades ee 
N. changing individual and social situations, often bel 7 ey 
‘' have been noticed anywhere else. Hence too, their c ob eC 
E. ‘critical actimen, their astonishingly sharp eye for th ane ysis 
‘of the past, ‘the ‘present arid sometimes the ere ; ai 
short, their’ well-known genius for observation and’ ¢ : saree 
' ‘tion, ahd éxplanation—above all for engine? in its’ : harp 
and finest fornis. 


Jewish gcademics-educators-inte]lectuals - not ms 
sit idly by and muse on arcane theories. Tra caer ys re 
Jewish jntellectual has been deeply involved in. pe 
ical affairs of his community. The, premiere intel mde s, 
the rabbis, were in fact the rulers of the oe To- 
day’s Jewish political intellectuals are;within that tradition, 


oe 
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and follow the teachings of one of the rabbis quoted in th 
ing: ° 


If a man of learnin ici i i 
. § Participates i i 
stability to the land. But if he Sits ai one pe le 


: or 
my soul dwell in peace,” he brings about the destruction 


ounding of the Coalition £ locrati 
ot a Demiocratic Maio: 
were Glazer and Lipset, ne 


of eee Roosevelt, Politicians have felt it wise to sur- 
e ° e . * 


Politicians’ intent, of course 18 to hope th 

Politic t, : at th 

ny ectun ism will rub off on them sad make Phe a 
2 e Philosopher kings. So John Kennedy had his Arthur 
~cnlesinger, Jr, (who is not Jewish) to help create the 


O. nson, wit is awe of asteth intellectuals i 
own, like Eric Goldman, John Roche, and Daniel rae 
oynihan, Richard Nixon kept Moynihan on and in the 
ie campaign specifically Wooed "Jewish intellectuals: 
Tistol, for exathple, was a frequent invitee to White 


ouse dinners, 
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Intellectuals have debated for generations whether ideas 
do in fact have political influence. Whether they do or 
not, the very Jewish eminence in intellectualism in Amer- 
ica has caused anti-Semites to fear some sort of plot by 


Gerald L. K, Smith; who recently was warning about “the 
mindwashing establishment.” 

Smith and his fellow professional anti-Semites express 
Particular concern over what they claim is Jewish domi- 
nance of book publishing in America, Even many Jews be- 
lieve that Jews control the book indust , having heard 
the claim repeated for so many years. One Jew, Peter 
Schrag,sin The Decline of the Wasp, wrote that “half 
the major book publishers are Jewish.” In fact, most book 
publishing firms are not owned by Jews and many even 


in the United States are reference and textbooks; the firms 
and editors who publish those books employ few Jews. 
Jews do stand out disproportionately, but do not dominate 
in the so-called “trade” book field, that third of the industry 


that ‘encompasses creative writing. Doubleday, Macmillan, 
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last two decades have gone to Jewish writers, who have re- 
ceived fnuch publicity on the late-night television talk 
shows and in other media. But the fact is ‘that the large 
mass of trade books are not written by Jews atid most of the 
companies that ptodute most of the tladé books are not 
owned by Jews. Perhaps niote’to the point of the Gerald 
Smiths and ‘those pf this ilk; however, a: large shate of the 
editors in the tradé book houseg are ‘Jewish: The trade book 
industry ceritérs ih heavily Jewish New ‘York ahd has 
drawn its editors from the highly educated, highly intel- 
lectual Jewish ‘community there. They’ have been, as 
sociologist Irving Levine observed, “just the talented work- 
ing slobs.” But these Jewish editors‘and most of the Jewish 
‘writers have supptessed theit Jewishness, just as have the 
joutnalists and intellectuals, again on the: grounds that 
mass culture in America required objectivity: and: non- 
ethnicity. a 
It is important to note the difference between’ the 
historic process of assimilation and the-suppression charac- 
‘teristic so prevalent in the mass-media. In general, assimila- 
tion comes from an‘internalized reaction to external pres- 
sure and internal pressure, the desire tg seem to melt into 
the dontinant culture. And, accordingly, the envirénment 
rewards the assimilationist. Suppression, on the other 
hand, is rpore' the result of an externalized pressure ,to 
submerge one’s.“prejudices:” This does not mean that one 
melts; rather, it means that one downplays. This process is 
very different from the one that involved Herbert Bayard 
Swope, who attempted to “pass” as a non-Jew jn a non- 
Jéwish world, ot Joseph Pulitzer’s attempt, which involved 
not telling his bride-to-be, Kate Davis, or her parents that 
his father, Philip, was a Jew. Most of the Jews who appear 
non-Jewish in their media roles! today will readily ac- 
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wledge that, to be professionals, they intentionally ‘sub- 
erge and repress that facet of their being. As Norman 
sacs said, “I have been guilty of suppression all my work; 


t of my business. That was the way life was.” 
In time, whether the process ig suppression or accul- 
ration (that step that comes before assimilation, involved 
th adopting the life style, manners, language of the new 
society hut not the intimacy of close personal sea 
ips) or assimilation, one would think that Jewry: wou : 
sappear into the dominant culture. Statistics on Jewis 
termarriage—one of every three Jews now marries oe 
e not“Jewish—would seem to support that thought. One 
Brould then logically assume that the interest of Jews : 
ca ore Jews in political affairs, in intellectual life, wou 
F subside and .more. vanish, into the peoplescape. A non-Jew, 
psychoanalyst” Emest’ van den Haag, however, insists 
pthat is not happening. He wrote: | 
o be Jewish—teligious’ ‘or not—is ‘too much part of se : 
identity to be shed lightly or fully. . . . Most Pelee Hy 
. feel guilty, as though traitors, were they to deny el 
E ness—however doubtful its meaning has become to : em. 
E. The Amerigan Council én Education’s survey of aaeee 
E freshman:class, tends to show that Van. den es a 
E One of every thrée of, the Jews was planning is oF — 
academic career in areas, connected with the, social-po ne 
F process; compared with fewer than one,jn every five of the 
‘ ngn-Jews. 
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y life. I: deliberately suppressed it [Jewishness]. It was’. 
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Avoiding bureaucracy 


The non-government role 


af t 


AN ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT of the political profile of 
America’s Jews is their relatively low representation in 
government itself. To many of the ‘persons involved in 
politics, winning an election mean’ winning the nonelec- 
tive jobs that accompany victory, ranging from that of 
sanitation worker or stenographer on thé local levél to a 
Cabinet position on the highest federal level. But Jews 
have not flocked to government. This is particularly true 
on the highest federal level, where only sevén Jews have 
served as Cabinet members. Correspondingly, the number 
of Jews who serve and have served in executive depatt- 


OY 
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Bterest’and activity-of the Jewish community as a whdle.: 
fF In no area are myth and reality more-divergent than in 
Bint of law and-jtstice. As described earlier, about a fifth 
this nation’s Jawyers are Jews. And if-one thinks ‘of 
merican jurisprudence; one is aptito think of :at-least.a 
Jews among the ptincipal names in American- legal 
stoty-perhaps pf Cardozo and Frankfurter and Brandeis 
jong with those, say, of Marshall, Holmes, Hughes, 
one, and‘ Warren. But* just five of the 104 Supreme 
MCourt justices have been Jews, and not one of the seventy 
Rittorneys general has been Jewish. « re 
B Farther,-those Jews who do hold government jobs are 
Hof relatively recent vintage[” Jews? did <not ‘serve in the 
giéderal establishment in any ‘significant numbers until ‘the 
esidency of Fianklin D. Roosevelt. This highborn Epis- 
palign was a superb New York politician, which amorig 
pother things meant that Roosevelt had come to know many 
pews well. Jewish labor leaders, in particular, adored 
overnor Roosevelt. David Dubinsky of the International 
adies: Garment Workers Union recalled. how Roosevelt 
ld yank industry executives into his office in Albany 
nd knock ‘héads, to* force agreements out of them., As 
ernor, Roosevelt often called on one old. friend in 
articular’ for help -with tricky legal parts:of the: pioneer- 
& ing social legislation he «was. planning’ for the state. ‘The 
Pold friend was Harvard law professor Felix Frankfurter. 
x After March 1933, thé. bright young lawyers, many of 
Nthem Jews, who Frankfurter had been sending .to- Albany 
were diverted instead to Washington. The new immigrants 
B-were called “Frankfurter’s happy hot dogs.” Among the 
rst was Benjamin V-: Cohen; who was called in for as- 
istance in drafting emetgency legislation to:deal with the 


ts is few -comparedwith the high level ‘of political _ 
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/ bien Street crisis. Cohen, James McCauley Landis, and 
Elaeraits Re OTF a tegular telephone hee 
ambri ge—wrote the Securities A 
93: 3 soe is the re that gorporations were. te heer ue 
ererore ought to be publicly regulated. The j 
may have seemed somewhat-radi csr es = 
radical in Ametica, but i 
= sO sae according to precepts of Jewish ears 
ee Be e Talmudic: recognition sthat “property is ae 
sm a Pl is social object’: . .'subjeet to social cohtrol.” The 
s eas ae Cohen that traipsed in: and out of 
ouse became famous; tagged the “ 
twins,” they lived in a much ea aoe ne 
. -publicized “little red. house” 
te Sain ce mibe Corcoran was the sane a 
nt man, Gohen the withdrawn, b 
genius who would ponder fate in fe AE 
to the night .consideri 
rs : ss what it was they were doing ‘aia de ee 
ae cara They took on one project after an- 
. = rafting the ‘Securities and Exchange’ Act of 
ae ache = the Public Utility Holding Act of 
1935, erai Communications Act, the bill i 
ee bevieawt Valley Authority, the aay Wad 
um Wage Act. While Frankfurter, set th 
. ° ; f 
ae the glib Corcoran did the talking vat he Whe 
as ‘on and on Capitol Hill, Cohen did the work.: While 
a oe aah ae that he wrote much of the most 
i ew Deal legislation, in fact, said 
Ei intellectual leader of this Fa ope 
hee is : a a ee Cohen, a remarkably self-effac- 
nes ie i erwise, saying, “Corcoran was no 
ais prestigious advice came from another Jew, Louis 
ae Brandeis, who had been sitting. on the Supreme 
since 1916. He transmitted counsel.on how to make 
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or that constitutional, ‘pressing his long*held philos- 
y that, the larger corporations became, the more dan- 
us their bigness was tothe public'weal. 
Cohen, Frankfurter, and Brandeis, were but the top 
elon. Other Jews joined the New Deal apparatus. Abe 
tas was assigned to the new SEC; Mordecai Ezekiel 
was sent in as the Agriculture’ Department's economist; 
Sentry Morgenthau, Jr., (“Henry the Morgue,” to the 
bbullient F.D.R.) became Secretary of the Treasury; 
arles Wyzanski went to the Labor Department; Isador 
hin took over the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in -effect 
oming F.D.R.’s economist; David Niles.became the first 
what is by now a lire of special White House ‘point 
wen” for handling minorities’ affairs; the young Joe Rauh 
Myecame part of it, after serving as a law clerk first to 
phustice Cardozo, then to Frankfurter after his appointment 
Bio the court; and there’ were Bernard Baruch, David Lilien- 
Mthal, and Sam Rosenman (the man who coined the words 
for it all, “New Deal”), to name a few others. 
, Although today some Jews are displeased by Roasevelt’s 
action concerning European Jewish refugees, Roosevelt 
ill is given great credit for displaying courage for appoint 
a. ing Jews to prominent posts. He was operating in a full- 
F blown depression and, as the scapegoats of history, Jews 
f usually have been blamed for economic depressions. Roose- 
f, velt was attacked repeatedly as a Jew-lover. Some articles in 
ie, the anti-Semitic, anti-New Deal press claimed to trace 
®:. Jewish ancestry for his.wife and for him (“Take note that 
tthe spelling of the name at that time was Rosen-velt, not 


f §©Roose-velt,” concluded one such document). Each mem- 


f ber of Congress received a spurious, sloppily researched 


q 
t that listed some four hundred men in, govern- 
(many on the list were not) 


pamphle 


ment who, it said, weré Jews 
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and, claimed that Jews. were beginning to execute a plan to 
seize the government. The New York Daily News re 
printed the pamphlet in 1938. In the 1930s; 121 different 
organizations in America devoted themselves to attacking 
Jews; one survey, in April of 't939, found that 42.3 per 
cent of the population’ believed that hostility toward Jews 
stémmed from unfavorable Jewish characteristics. The 
attitude of most of the non-Jews around Roosevelt, said 
eoonothist Lubin, was to shrug. off the attacks as the ‘prod: 
uct of,.crackpots. But the administration was not un- 
aware of the growing anti-Semitism. Although Cohen said 
that F.D.R. never brought the subject up with him 
Lubin recalled one accasion when Roosevelt’ spoke ith 
him about it. In 1937, the economy seemed to be: taking 
a: new’ turn for the worse and Lubin, Harry Hopkins, and 
others had spent an afternoon in Roosevelt’s office dicass: 
ing what we ought to do. We adjourned around 5 and 
while everyone was leaving, the President said, ‘Lub, I 
want to talk to you for a minute.’” Lubin sat oun in the 
chair always at the side of the crippled F.D.R?’s desk and 
the President said, “‘Lub, we've got to do something about 
this ‘and we've.got td do it quick and we've got to do it 
an Because if anything happens and .we get any sort 
a hegre the first: people who are going to suffer will 
Roosevelt gave the impression of being blind to criti- 
cism of his appointees, and this was also evident in “many 
of the people around him. Once, before appointing a. new 
man to head ‘the Wage and Hour Division of his-Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Lubin went to Frances Perkins, Roose- 
velt s close friend and his Secretary of Labor, to freware 
her. “I told her I was‘going to appoint this guy-to the head 
of this division, that this was an important job. She said, 
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E ;‘It looks perfectly okay’ ‘and I.said, “You know that he is 
f.. Jewish, and I’m: Jewish and there are three or four: other 
,.. people in the department who are Jews?’ She said, ‘What 
thas that got to do with it?’ In other words, she in a sense 
F chided me-for even raising the question.” 


When Roosevelt again ignored the anti-Semites and ap- 


; pointed Frankfurter to the Court in 1939, @ storrh erupted. 
& Rauh sajd that “in my opinion, McCarran [the late Senator 


PafMcCarran] went after Felix as a Jew, but there’s noth- 


fing in'the record to prove that.” Many Jews felt that one 


more tontroversial appointment of a Jew was mote than 
they needed at that point, and ‘Rauh recalled that a delega- 
tion of Jews went:to Frankfurter to ask him to refuse 
the nomination: Rauh. remembered Frankfutter's asking 
them, “So you would create your own ghetto?” in rejecting 
their féar mentality. 
ie influx of Jews into government was in general 
imited quite sharply to traditional Jewish career areas— 
law, economics, and social work. Thus the kinds of 
areas-wheré Jewsrare represented in relatively large num- 
bers in rgovernment are in fact small islands. Indeed, 
much of governtnent consists: of vast bureaucracy, Jews’ 
old anathema. It was one thing to be a‘professional who 
could: affect national policy, quite another to’ become a 
a lower level civil servant locked into-a hierarchical bok. 
Nathan Glazer has observed that even in the depression 
when Jews, as everybody, so needed work the number of 
Jews in government remained stnall because of:the fear of 
bureaucracies. 

Another important factor in the relatively low number 
of Jews in government is the “making it” syndrome. Some 
Jews have doubtless felt that they could do better‘in private 
practice or business than they could in government, .es- 
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pecially if they were that kind-of person: that government 
sdught—a professional. And those Jews who have. chosen 
to accept or seek out posts as lawyers or economists in 
‘government have tended to use those-jobs as steppingstones 
rather than as the beginning of a Jong government career 
as means rather than as“ends. Usually they: work in the 
Justice Department or Treasury Department for five' years 
or so, then they parlay their knowledge of the govern- 
ment into a job with a Washington or New York firm that 
specializes in threading its ‘way through the Washington 
bureaucratic tangle. Ay Ben Wattenberg explained, those 
who ‘are lawyer’ often end up not just as lawyers but as 
“able lawyers-who-get-to-the-top kind of lawyers. . . 
These are not the people..who. tend to be .called in as 
Cabinet members and then go back’ to Peoria.: These are 
the men who are permanent-based Washington lawyers 
or Washington personages—guys like Kampelman, Berl 
Bernhard, Dave Ginsburg, or. Mike Feldman.” 

Beeatise of the career propensities of Jews, five of the 
Executive departments/ agencies in r974 had ‘a high pro- 
portion of Jewish.employees—i.e., considerably more than 
‘the, 3 per cent share-of-population ratio: These are the 

‘Department of Labor, the Department of Health; Educa- 
tion and Welfare (in particular, its National: Institutes of 
Health), the Department of Justice, the--Federal Reserve 
Board, and. the:National Aeronauti¢s and Space’ Adminis- 
tration.""The first, Labor, reflected that’ department’s large 
number of lawyers and the significant role of Jews in the 
American labor movement. HEW attracted Jews who were 
social work-oriented, as well as socially motivated lawyers, 
and the Institutes of Health employed many Jewish'scien- 
tists and doctors Cabout § per cent ‘of ‘thé doctors in 
America .are Jewish). The Department: of Justice;. of 
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Féourse, is charged with seeing that justice. 5 ee ais 
Rhiding with the oldest of Jewish ethics, and a ee La 
Esortion of its employees are, of course, lawyers. . 

eral Reserve Board, smal] and less bureaucratic than t : 
f Commerce and Treasury Departments, hired sae ae 
L emists, accouriting for the heavy Jewish ae 
E there. The large role of Jews in NASA was e on y 3 
| ceptive area, since: none of the NASA’s out-front pe a ; 
Bf (none ofthe astronauts, for instance) have been Jews. i 
f space program, it seems, is similar ‘to the-insurance aa 
t. try; historically, the back-room technicians were Jem a 
I thé executives and salesmen tended 'to be non-Jew ; i 
B NASA, most of the: back-roomers~the eee 
and here one is speaking in absolute gather than rela 


{ oe ? . . 
eas s: atone time, 60 per cent of NASA's scientists 


P tive term 
4 Ps seven Jews who have headed aero de- 
1 partments have served in these “traditionally aie bases 
| Two Jews served as. Secretaries of Labor: Oscar : ue = 
; (the first Jew to serve in a Cabinet role,: as hs a es 
F then called Secretary of Commerce-and Labor) ne : 9° : 
: to 1909 and Arthur J. Goldberg ‘from 1961 eae i ns 
pointment to the Supreme Court in 1962. Two ave ie a 
as Secretaries of HEW: se pen in 1961 
Wilbur J. Cohen in 1968 and 1969, 
ae te a Cabinet members have ee - 
partments that have a:‘somewhat si eae goes 
an overly heavy percentage of. Jewish. emp sia 
both tend to have large .areas of ee 2 
Morgenthau, Jr., was Roosevelt’s. Secretary 0 : ee 
ury, serving from 1934 to 1945, and raed , ae 
served without Senate confirmation as Eisen owe ca 
retary of Commerce in 1958 and 1959. The seven 


ft 
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named: to a Cabinet post was Henty A. Kissinger, Presi- 

dént Nixon's second Secretary of State, who was ‘appointed 

th 1973... 

Other. departments or agencies whose number of Jewish 
employees is more or less proportional: to the Jewish ratio 
of thé general population are the Interior Department, the 
General. Services ‘Administration and the, Civil Service, 
Federal Corhmunications, Power,’ Trade, Interstate Com- 
merce and Securities and: Exchange. Commissions—all of 
which employ a fair number of lawyers—and the National 
Science Foundation. 

The Jargest of all federal bureaucracies, however, has 

the smallest propottion of Jewish employees. dhe more 
than one‘million employees of the Department of Defense 
exceed a third.of the total federal work force. Not only is 
Deféense’s massive bureaucracy a deterrent to Jews’ seeking 
employment there, Jews have a historic.antipathy to mili- 
tary careers. For centuries in Europe, the military was 
petceived by: the Jews as the ultimate of Christian ex- 
clusivity. While’ Jews in some countries were conscripted 
for'military service—often really extended petiods of ser- 
vitude—Jews were prohibited fiom advancing’ into the ca- 
reer officer ranks. 

A similar factor js responsible for the relatively low 
number of Jéws: who work in the Department of State. 
Many Jews regard the State Department ds being staffed 
by a white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant elite that is all but 
openly‘anti-Semitic. Some Jews felt that that element in 
the department would present ‘Kissinger his first serious 
obstacles in’ getting control of the agency. Those few 
Jews who are or have been in the department came to ex- 
pect anti-Semitism along the ‘bureaucratic line, especially 
in the Foreign Service. For many years, Jews were con- 
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B idered somehow to be too foreign, not American enough, 


F somehow not well enough immersed in the niceties of 


A some 


i i d graces, to be proper rep- 
| proper diplomatic manners and grace 
: eae abroad of the United States, In 1946, the de- 


| partment began 4 strong effort to attract Jews to a ae 
y a Service, and, since, ten’ Jews have advanced throug 


the service.to attain ambassadorial rank. Nonetheless, the 


| WASPish control of the middle levels of the service has 


| or- 
t continued to hold sway, and the number of Jews has c 


respondingly remained relatively small. Just how uneasy 


some Americans feel about Jews in the State mesa 
J ; e . SS . 
“became apparent after Kissinger's appointment, when 


White House and.the Senate Foreign Seen Scans 
received mail questioning Kissinger s loyalty. oa 
fact, caught it from both directions because ) : is des 
birth. The right-wing New Harppshire es ee 
published by William. rai pam ig Bs Ler 
issinger’s appointment, “Kissinger he ; 

eae fae “the Jew, Kissinger. And ae sabe 
were notably unhappy with him,, pana chick, 
his weekly column in the Jewish Press, noted that 


ee y . 4 s Sec- 
ircumstances of Henry Kissingers swearing in as © 
ae of State did little to allay Jewish fears that his edaat 
ment does not augur well for aur people. The a, - 
lace on a Shabbos morning, a somewhat gratuitous ee 
ieaeuvity since it could easily have loreerre = et : 
day. Mr. Kissinger took the oath of office with z I ee 
ing on the King James Bible. The offensiveness ot this act 
“both patent and inexcusable. . . . 

’ questions as 
issinger himself had to respond to reporters questions 
ae his being Jewish might impede his rege er 
especially with regard to America’s policies in the Middle 


y 
I 
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significant number of the nation’s best, top bureau- 


i tant opera- 
, bureaucrats who’ have run very, very ae p 
ns, and who were Jews, ‘and who have made a pe very 
: . . un- 
ortant contribution.to this government and to this co 


” 
. 
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East, everi ‘though KissiAger had béeri' responsible for 
Amética’s foreignpolicy’.as Assistant to the President for 
‘Nationa Sectirity. Affairs for the précedling'four'years. 

Two “other agencies that ‘have relatively few ‘Jewish 
employes, despite historic concern with the ‘subjects, are 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development and 
the Equal Employment’ Oppoitunity Commission. Both 
have in recent years become largély black, Some Jews who 
had béen working there felt out of‘place. At HUD; in fact, 
‘some‘black employees are opénily hostile #8 Jews, partly be- 
‘cause’ of resentment ‘over Jews” supposedly’ being author- 
‘ities int’ a’ field: that now primarily involves ‘blacks and not 
Jews, and partly over’ some Jews’ rémaniihg as landlords 
‘and busiieéssmen in’city slums. 

_ A strong’ Jewishtole''is ebbing’ in another area—that at 
the’ topo thé vatiouts'departiiental’biireautracies, in the 
‘scaled: “Supergrade” positions. ‘A* source in the Civil 
“Service Cénimissioh edtimated that, 4s of January 1974, 
Jews filled about 66 ¥ per cent to the 'sutpergrade’ posi- 
Stion$ ih’ departments within “Jewish” areas of interest. 
These mén ahd women ‘have’ been caréer'tivil seAvants 
zather ,than -career bureaucrats; ‘sharing the traditional 
“Jewish uneasé, with low-level ‘bureaucracy: Butvhigh-level 
buteaucraty, Wwas:another sphere altogether. Hyman Book- 
binder, 4 Bovérnment watcher itt Washington fot.the last 
‘two decades, stid that““in the 1930s and éarly ‘4os, Jewish 
professidnals, who were corning out ofcdllegé in great 
numbers but who could not [Because ‘of discrimination] 
go, into other types of activity, really’made the federal civil 
service an ‘important objective. It's getting to bé a'litdle’bit 
léss so today becairsé. lot of that 308 ‘genefation’ is now 
starting fo retire, but this town has beén populated with a 
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Progerty of the pogroms 


The mfluénce on modern 
America 


t 


AT FOUR IN THE AFTERNOON, all of the shades were drawn 
in the apartment on New Yotk’s Upper West Side. Daugh- 
ter Anna’turned on lamps so the visitor.could find his’ way 
in and, in the process, admiré her paintings’and her late 
mother’s sculptures. She helped. her father into the’ room 
and into a chair, then turned off all but ,one lamp; 
light bothered his rapidly failing eyes. He started to talk, 
then stopped. Anna reached over*td adjust His hedring aid; 
it never had worked quite right: Then this beautiful, talk- 
ing history book, born Jéseph Melechinsky, barely able to 
walk by then, to see or to, hear; told about the day—was it 


Sea 
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f severity years ago or sévénty-one?--when the Cossacks rode 
| down out of the hills to arrest him‘and his fellow Jewish 
. revolutionaries; “I heard the screaming of a woman: “The 
¥ Cossacks are coming! The Cossacks are coming!’ We were 
E in the valley and the Cossacks were‘on top‘of a hill com- 
F ing, down ; ‘on their horses with their large ‘picks, which: of 
P course in’the olden days were used by the cavalry as’ wea- 
f pons. They were coming down. We fell on the’ ground. 
f They forced us to gét up and-run. Run for what?” Several 
f hundred.of the Jews were: herded “like cattle’: into ‘the 
4 armory’ in Grodno—a city in'Western Russia near the Po: 
; t tish border—and “the moment I was in the armory with all 


“my friends, I:began to think of escape. That thought of 
escape began to grow in my mind, butvevery ‘exit was 


f covered. by the Cossacks.:And yet, again, youth is reck- 
less, even in the -face of.danger. I must’ have been~very 
: reckless ... .” Jews in Europe‘in those days were ~very 
E resourceful. Joseph ‘did escape. He bribed .his way out, 
. giving a ruble to one of the Gossacks guarding an exit. 


Not long ago in America, many Jews wanted to forget 


f. they had ancestors like Joseph Melechinsky, viewing them: 
Ras vestiges of a radical.and foreign .past and as an unremit- 
fting reminder.of haw gefuinely: humble their origins 
f were. One can still find-some of them, eking out an exist- 
Fence South of.Lincoln Road in Miami Beach, A few, others 
Pecling to the Lower-East Side in Néw York-or to “Bagel 
j Alley” in.Lés Angeles, while their grandchildren zoom ‘off 
pin their four-on-the-floor. Mustangs to private high schdols 
Fin manicured suburbs or practice specialty medicihe in 
b grand offices along New, York’s Park Avenue or tax law in 
4 handsomely paneled suites along, Chicago's La Salle 
F Street. But the Joseph Melechinskys exerted inestimable 
- influence in making America into somiething it had not 
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Lower East Sid . Nee via Ellis Island ‘toward the Evolved in instigatirig the-riots, and’ their ‘eager’ pogrorh-fo- 

hé& spéeches as a oon a Rockefeller, in oné ‘of his fe meritets wete-_known as pogromchiks, 

Square een New York, mentioned -that: tg Joseph Melechinsky was brought up ir? Russia’ duting 

ee op a for Square, foot, it’s hard to imagine, any place i these pogtoms. The province of Grodno was not.a-pleasant 

ere so little in material advantages—yet produced so f place for'a bright Jéwish boy to grow up in; constantly 

me = hmart achievement as the Lo'yer East’ Side of New {stifled and, from‘tire’to time, terrorized. In today's Amer- 
oi fF icasit is difficult to-visualize the life of the European Jew 

a of their actions were, direct—political a ae 4 of those days, described ini the: remarkable Life Is with 

orming of unions, writi : ‘ f © People, ‘an’ arithropological study of small Jewish entlaves 

, 8 Contracts that insurdd 4 hts f ‘ 
for’ blacks Gwho- weren t called blacks then) as well , Be =o the tithe, as: 
Jews, demanding health surance rights—and some were p «+. There were also periods, for some, in which a child 
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& would hecome used to the shrieks from outside, the banging 
f Of doors beirtg broken in, the wails for nonexistent help... 


B= Such a child the hext day might peer ouit into’ the streets and 


ate * eg Washington chapter of: the Americans for f : . ieee a 
mocratic ‘Action, and a grandson who -was ‘Robert FE | see the Gentiles’ pigs snuffing arid éating the corpses’ of the 
ee idea man and who,'a few -nionths after ‘the | people who until yesterday had lived next door. ’ 
. ! 7 : ty te 
New Ya ee Rss, — making Pronouncements as . In Grodno, Melechinsky said, in his stil] booming ‘vaice, 
Ga nator for the. Vietnam Moratorium = The Jew could not be a peasant. He could Not possess any 
‘Am : ee @ land. The Jew had no means of working in.a larger. factory 
Polish. fees oo of those millions of F because’ the Gentiles, would. hate them because the Jews 
who ‘flooded Aten “i re ie Br ds and Latvian Jews i would, berome pore, adapted to the various kinds of opera- 
sai: hs incteastngl mae a ecades after 1881. In tions, and they were afraid of, competition--the Jews had 
the valvé.on this - ae 2 : oa ee sealed ie more intelligence. #2 of 4 
Missa Amertan yak fee Se ae e unwashed, and . Joseph’s grandfathers, had been tabbis and his parents 
sth national-origin ques *8 ee ation a imposed 3 had sent hit to “Yeshiva (a Jewish religious school); 
risked all tg bones Aa gration. The Jews who they: wanted him to be a rabbi, too. To the despair of his 
erica were ‘not alone; of “course, : mother and father, he became a revolutionary instead. At 


the age of sixteen, Joséph joined the Bund, ‘the General 
Jewish Workers’ Union, which had been established five 
meant riot. After t : oy teas y years earlier to-tty:to organize Jewish workers in the Pale 
bit Jews specifi stig ae Pe aiper ee to an attack of Settlement, the provinces along Russia’s western ‘bor- 

Ys Ane czars’ themselves became in- ders to which Jews were confined. Almost immediately, 
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Joseph was orating before hundreds of fellow revolution- 
aries: “Perhaps I was a little too self-asserting.and perhaps 
I exaggerated everything but myself,” he said, “but there 
is ong sure thing I knew: that I was different, that I was 
born for the platform, and perhaps I was born for.the pen, 
or, writing, perhaps for poetry. What.is more important, I 
began to think about myself,as a leader.” Joseph Russified 
his name to Ossip, which became his revolutionary.name. 
Soon, Ossip was in custody, for participgting in’a quiet 
form of rebellion, but revolt nevertheless: walking down 
lovers’ lane on May Day, wearing a red tie tosymbolize his 
solidatity with the revolution. His parents managed to get 
him’ paroled through a policeman his mother sewed clothes 
for. He quickly broke parole, however, leaving Grodno to 
proselytize elsewhere in behalf of the revolution. He set- 
tled in Bialystok. He was beginning to spread the -word, 
which he described as “a trade union idea, an idea of or- 
ganizing the workers along trade lines instead of! party 
lines, the basic philosophy being that we are all prolétarians 
regatdless of our ideologies. The: Zionists, the Bundists, 
the anarchists, the Social'Demo¢ratic “party ‘mémbers are 
all, first, last and all the time, worker§ in the ‘shops and 
should fight together’ to improve their conditions today, 
not to wait for the millennium or for the promised land.” 
After three months in Bialystok, Ossip returned to Grodno 
to work in hiding. He was instructed by higher-ups in the 
Bund to prepare a manifesto to distribute among the-work- 
ers. 

“We used at that time a plain, simple:contraption called 
the mimeograph. We ran off copies, ink copies, from the 
written manuscript. I did not know about any typewriting 
machines. I can’t even remember whether any typewriters 
were in existence. Again, I am talking about the year: of 


| 7] 
ogeny of the pogroms | 7 
ee _ , . One’ didn’t have to -be a ate a 
ure out’ thetwriter’ wheh yon wrote in achat 
ting and rart it off on‘a mimieograph ‘mat ae ug 
ach a manifesto br such’a proclamation or suc ae 
Jet fall Grito the Hands of "the gee et ia 
Ti i : ifest6, léarne 
crét service did find ‘the mani , learn ene 
bk i ‘e had written it, seatche 
batk in'town and that he i d hin 
: and arrested -him. Ossip was beatén and thrown! into‘a 
1. “I didn’t know’ anything about ‘courts in ee 
The orily thing I knew about the courts of the - ci 
men covering revoltitionaries ‘was from what! Rig a 
They were kangaroo courts with the judges ieee ba 7 e 
‘ »Who could alto 
merit. No defense. No lawyers. ho could 
yer? Even iftone had money, was sae an defense for a 
emit inst the czar and ¢zardom? . ; 
phar ret cell, the only word Ossip had about 
hee | here a ‘or. the policeman, 
ate wi shis: mother’s customer, the, p 
his fate was from*his: mot m0 sLasacer 
‘said “ food fot 4bout three to five Y 3 
| who said “that I*was-good Le Gane 
exile to Siberia. He said he was. very SOILy 2 ae 
: he knew the as a child} he’saw'nie ‘grow up, oe 
my: patents—what nice’ people they were; fine : : a 
: ‘Heknew miy sisters, an 
age ere a stuid: and reckless as to get 
: ; «stupid: and rec 
brother: Why was I so-*s nd r¢ ia 
are up in in bad company of révolutionaries? oe 
Jv Sibérid, ‘in the -frosty, wintry 
told me’ probably Sibéria, ' ° Dearth 
Aoicd laces wauld-be a good cure for a na Fee 
still+has mother’s milk on: his lips. Ossip, Vv <a 
lutionary at the age of sixtéen, slept . es he we ee 
. 4 ; “ athér 
mally: a ‘week of ten’ days later, “my hi e 
ae : Het was very depressed and ieticore it goes 
without sayirig. But he tooked me straight t aa 
said’ in’ Yiddish; ‘Soi; not only aré you iti iB f re ee 
the entiré family is. Mother doesn’t know that'y 
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t -some ‘whistle’."The’ untformed guards guarding the ‘bor- 

ey F ders apainst illegal crossings stopped us" Biit I was soon 

Country.” All I told my fa R telieved when I waé told by one in charge . . . that all 

to escape.’ We didn’t carry on further ¢ they ’warit is a tuble apiece'from everyoné and they would 

few words that we exchanged we - let uS go ‘and’cross the border. . . . It didn’t take very 

left after seeing me, and I wag wait; lorig, and we 'weré' across the border into Germany.” Gn 

a] the boar to England, “uppetmost: in my mind’ was, the 

: City of London, the‘ city universal where I knew all the - 
prison to the court where. the hearj ¢ revolutionaries find a place, find: safety and liberty, and are 

permitted to carry on their work, all the'revolutioriary ac- 
tivities, print ‘illegal’ papers, arrange ‘illegal’ meetings. 

Everything was legal: While in Russia I lived with’one 
word+illegal, illegality. Here I was sailing to thie shorés of 


were on the other, side of the street. I do, % a country ofa people: whete everything that was “illegal 
Just exactly what happened: there oe int Russia was legal ih England. . . . I was very happy" 

shots. Who did € shooting, what the : Ossip Melechinsky arrived in London November 12, 
all I remember now is that J 1904: “As we got off the planks I saw. . . an exceptional 


‘6ld’policeman, a strange figure, not like ‘the policemen in 
Russia with their swords and guhis or révolver on the side. 


“ssip went back into hid: i 1 
_hiding.+ His father meanwhile ‘Hére I saw d man dreésed differently, no sword, no re- 


: Ssions to rais ae: Pe : 
tubles it cost to smuggle his son, out of Rucci . the 275 = volvér. I can’t remember’ whether the*policeman even had 
Strange to think now of those days,’ Sai - th ae It IS so d elttb in: his hands. I think ‘He had nothing. He stood 
. h ssip: “A man comes to see you ahd ae certies) : ‘thete just like a statue, saw the people coming “off the 
“rything is ready, hands you over a few rable ee ' _ platks of the-boat, looking them over as if used te it, be- 


you, Now you are under my guidance and my ord Cause so many~pedple cainé to England. I don’t even re- 

on Enea ay “thember now whether anybody recérded my coming or 

a razor, [ peed the coming of anybody else.” Ossip spoke no English: “I 

scort with ah inquited in Yiddish of the first person that looked to me 

arriage hana me Jewish.” His guéss.was right. The man told-Ossip how-to 

te : ° 4 get to the address'of his aunt,“which was’ written on a slip 
walking in the darkness of night. I don’t think w Ik of paper, and paid his bus fare: 

inutes when are ] Free at last, Ossip determined that he was going to learn 

Py English as fast as possible and learn a trade. He did both. 
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He worked’as an underpresser Che ironed the séams, the 
presser put in'the creases), as a latherer in a barber shop 
Che lathered, the barber shaved), in a, chocolate factory, in 
a cabinetmaker’s shop, and weaving canes, bamboo, and 
reeds into toy baby carriages. He worked by day and stud- 
ied English by night and, as a revolutionary to,begin with, 
helped organize uniqns. He formed a, small federation of 

-unions, became editor .of a trade union newspaper. Im- 
pressed with what he heard of the Workmen’s Gircle in 
America, a secular, socialist, Yiddish-speaking fraternal 
organization, he helped organize one in Lindon. 

And he changed his name. “‘What’ kind of name is 
Melechinsky?’” ,asked a cousin. ““Who will be able to 
spell it?’ and, he syggested the name of the second greatest 
poet-in England after Shakespeare—Milton. ‘Call yourself 
Milton,’ and I said, ‘My grandparents weren’t, Miltons, my 
father wasn’t Milton, nobody will ever know Ossip Milton, 
I want to retain something of my family.’ Finally, we com- 
promised from Melechinsky to Walinsky,” Sa. 

At abont the same time, Ossip met and courted a worker 
he met in.one of the thillinery. sweatshops. Ossip and Rosa 

‘Newman weré married.in August 1905, Rosa Newman 
Walinsky died twenty-three years ago, forty-eight years 
after her marriage to the young revolutionary in London, 

By 1907,, Ossip had become known, as an, orator. He 
shared speaking platforms with other revolutionaries like 
Prince Piotr Kropotkin, Nikolai, Cherkessov, and Nicolai 
Tchaikowsky. In 1907, Cherkessov introduced him to 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. OQssip particularly disliked 
Stalin. After eight years of Ossip’s working in London’s 
sweatshops by day, volunteering in labor causes, and speak- 
ing, to Jewish unionists and revolutionists by night, Rosa 
wanted to migrate to America so they could be with mem- 
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Bbers of her family.who had alteady gone ae As Wa i 
! y's grandson, Adam, put it, “He eine runni g, 
e was a hardened revolutionary by the ae sea 
ssip Walinsky was twenty-six when he. = ‘ ay ail 
M Yorkin 1912. Due saat years had ns - menial 
: ish Jabor leader. His union, the, Internatio} 
ee Plastics and Novelty Workers rs si 
nd is no giant organization with Shaan ect - 
ension fund and,a feared political action arm, ie . oe 
tle Jewish union, together with eae it, ee es Y 
F wen molded by much the same forces at ha is 
Walinsky, helped, reform the lives of cae : : ues g 
inan then and today, through setting a moral an fu se 
tic.tone that, before them, was ynknown in the a 2 
. labor’ movement., Whether it ‘was housing or we a 
t culture, the little Jewish unions were the pacers oa 
q “played a major role in the evolution of t Zi i : is 
: Jabor movement,” said Arthur J. Savona e : sae 
AFL's lawyer helped re the eae - . : Baie 
Federation of Labor and -Congress of, 1 O 
tions see years ae sr . oF ose 
of Labor and, then, an a 
antl Court..““The Jewish labor movement ae 
imbued with humanitatian ideals and, ina ahs ; 
has giyen a moral tone to our labor moverhent, ” he, ae 
Men like Walinsky became -ardent sasuaanade i ‘ 
of the kinds of repression they had se : es 
they were bright, Russia refused to let em pe a 
brairis, and their frustration evolved into anger, an — 
into revolution. This, Werher Cohn a inne oe 
the prominence of Jews ‘ the : 9 : 7 - ae nae : si 
the marginality of the ps 
tar els a kindof aie political theorizing, 
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and an “abundance of extreme and utopian ideas . 


were developed and debated in illegal organizations. Such 
ideas do not change overnight. 


When the Jewish jntellectual came to the United States, he 
was Suddenly given an opportunity to theorize openly and 
to his heart’s content. He took full advantage of it: for many 
years, the Lower East Side was one big ‘radical debating so- 
ciety. 

This explains why. labot leaders like Ossip Walinsky, Alex 
Rose, David Dubinsky “hit the docks running.” 

Not all new immigrants were reformers, however. Most, 

says Rose, “just wanted to survive.” Rose betame ‘vice 
president of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers International in 1927 and its president in 1950. He also 
has been the chief strategist of the Liberal Party since.he 
and Dubinsky founded it in 1940. “Thé average’ Jew,” 
he said, “came over here with a pack on his back, with 
traditions of ehslavement, of fear, of persecution. They, felt 
they were close to God when they prayed for moral objec- 
tives.” In the old country, these were the souls “who 
worried all week long how to make for shabbas [sabbath]. 
Most of the Jews were merchants, tradesmen. They 
only had a few crafts they were working at. They didn’t 


have time to worry about changing the world.” Henry L. 
Feingold has written: 


For most, the act of immigration proved to be revolution 
enough for one lifetime. . . . They wanted nothing so much 
as to become Americanized. It was a small fraction of the 
eastern immigration who were imbued with radical political 
idealism and, of these, an even more minute fraction held 
fast to their revolutionary radicalism, in the new country. 


Alex Rose, whose family had been well off, nonetheless 
empathized with Jews who had to struggle for survival. 


~ 


e 
ogeny of the pogroms ee : 
Fe was one of the minority who, he says, felt t pe i 
; mission to perform: They were thé a ee aie 
* ho created the image’ 
bi hey were probably those Jews who c ated t 
Bows, It ae a smal|,percentage to do it.” These men were 


: 3s ‘d Dubinsky, forsex- 
a right, and they. wete hardened. David ‘Dubinsky, for sex 


, d.the. first 

Berything. ’t forget.that when I was arrested its 

en ears When I was 16, I ie ri . oe 

Ffor cic rent to Siberia and from. o1be- 

Hifor eigh months, and I went to‘Si d i 

f es ri oe” If ‘Walinsky’s escape was surenig 

‘Dubinsky’s was harrowing: hiking for days et Si ae 

sneaking aboard railroad;trains and, because in es : 

ze, curling into a ball and be underneath: e si 

ont trains, behind passengers ‘legs: 
ee ie said Dubinsky, “I was only one eri 
‘this country, and: 1 was at thestime 18 years 

| that one week I was out stumping in ae a Hae 

Pala Socialist in the old country an: 
sate movement. and I became soa oar 
happened ‘to be’ some kind of speaker, ee As ee 
cee lulet on at meetings.” A year later, Du - Bai 
nine-of.his friends organized a co-operative cae sre 

* 4 basement on Tenth Street. “Then we pas to — 

ond Avenue and we grew into a big, big un tp i 8 

@  that.time.” As the immigrants arrived, they wou an : 

avail themselves of the co-op’s mary: ealeoe ; : pas 

ini -five'cents. A frequent 

plete dinner cost twenty-ny fea Sere ET 

after his attivat was Ossip Walinsky. Vubi 

sane ‘Walinsky speak back then and sy Gast 

i ills; insky had already 
linsky’s oratorical skills; Walinsky 
Me raels studying the English language and the labor 


pm organizing business in London. 


84 
Dubinsky went to work in the garment trade. He had 


— baker in Brést-Litovsk, learning-the trade alm 
in his sleep: the master bakers in his ‘father’s te , 


Walinsky. meanwhile, was 
. z ask d'b i 
in London to come to Canada ae aoe he had known 


devoted in i 
creasing amounts of his ies t¢ 
: : energies to: ; 
problems and; in gies to: Israeli labor 


-American labor scene. 


F eet, 
a looked upon their unions as an instrument for social 
series not only for their members but for society 
ee - € participated on al] questions, on all issues, and 
ays gave the progressive point of view. When they 
the logic of it— 
ss IC OF It 
ny of them wanted to become progressive themselves.” 
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B Rose said that the: Jewish leaders “began to organize the 
unions int a certain way. They organized social institutiohs 
banks and camps—and genérally said the union move- 
or mbre than that.” Dubinsky, the first Jew since Samuel 
Gompers named to serve on the executive council of the’ 
American Federation of Labor-Cin 1934), says, “the Amer- 

F ican labor movement was consetvative, not political 
i minded. Tt was a pure and simple trade union matter, not 

: concerned in socjal .problems, in «international problems, 
:’ maybe to a limited extent on national problems. . . .” 
What changed the labor movement, Dubinsky, said, 
was the passage of time,. liberal leadership from William 
Green Clate president, of the AFL), -and from'.George 
Meany (who, said Dubinsky, “is,a New Yorker: he lived 
withthe Jews, he worked with the Jews”), and the influ- 
ence of the Jewish unions: “While I‘ was ‘sitting.on the 
council, it never gave a nickel to any cause or institution. 
Now they're giving out hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
They are: more community minded than they wete, in 
those days. I won’t take the entite credit. Iwill to a.de- 
greé. It.was Jewish-influence and, I would. say, time, too. 
.. . They had a lot-of respect for the accomplishment of 
the Jews in the field of trade unionism, in the field of so- 
cial welfare, in the field of politics. It rubbed off a little 
bit.” : 

‘ Dubinsky said he-did not argye with other members of 
the. executive council. “You don’t haye to talk,” he, said. 
“They kiiow what's going on. And I was getting along very 
well with them and, them with me, I would say with 90 
per cent of them. Ten per cent were diffetent. But I be- 
came one of them. . . . I didn’t bring up the Jewish is- 
sue, I didn’t ‘advocdte support for Israel—Israel wasn't in 


‘ment not only has to be for bread and butter; but has to be ~ 
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existence then. 


.. . It was friendship and sometim 


tence t es pro- 
posing action of this sort, Support this cause, this si i 


tuation. 


on and migtated to America in 1863, long before the 


u mpers, who headed 
AF. of L. from 1886 until his death in 1 924; felt ae 


‘should be just unions and w: 
as openly hostile to sociali 
If the Russian Jewish Socialist Jeadets ee 


ment in general, their 


up the garment indus- 
: s 
try, and another 23 per cent were blue-collar workers in 


= 
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;. other industries. The.immigrant workers -were very new 


to such conditjons. Will Herberg has; written that the 
Jewish’.workers were unaccustomed to working together; 
their lives in Europe had been’so desperate that they had 
grown, intensely competitive, and they arrived in America 
with “little of the social spirit, of the solidarity so essential 


to unjonism.” ‘The socialism of the Jews’ leaders was so 


f intense that they converted this mass of unco-ordinated 
' humanity into a spirit of true trade unionism. 


With this, the new, union force became virtually in- 


4 distinguishable from Jewish politics, and was, intertwined 
% with. Socialist drives to elect representatives to public of- 


fice. New York Jewish Socialists tried five times to get 


* Riga-born Morris Hillquit, founder of,the Socialist Party 


of America and organizer of the United Hebrew Trades, 
elected to Congress: Each time, however, Tammany stole 
and bought votes, and pointed out that his, universalism 
was, in. effect, anti-Jewish. The Hillquit Jewish Socialists 
scorned the. particularism of Polish-born Meyer London,.a 
different kind. of Socialist, but London did win election to 
the House in 1914, 1916, and again in 1920. A number of 
Socialists were elected state. legislators. Such. political ex- 


perience was used later: George Meany called on his old — 


associate Alex Rose for political advice, since Rose had al- 
ready travailed for years in such politics, as the A.F. of L. 
became increasingly political. In 1948, Rose was one of 
the two men Meany asked to draft some kind of political 


program for the A.F. of L. This led to Labor’s League for 


Political Education, forerunner of C.O.P.E., the AFL- 
CIO’s potent Committee on Political. Education, now 
headed by Alexander E. Barkan, who also. happens to be 
Jewish. ; 
In discussing the aims of these Jewish “revolutionaries,” 
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it is'important’tg Understand that their'presurned radical- 
isin was not whit it appeared; in terms of Jewish tradition, 
and .in hitidsight, they-were anything: but radieal.. Said 
Rose, “There wag nothing radical in what ‘we stood for. 
But in {the other unioas’] eyes, we were radical.” Beneath 
their romantic ‘labels and ‘rhetoric, thése “revtilutionaries” 
were in ‘faét"reformers ‘and most 6f their-objectivés were 
also the objectives of ‘the New Deal, This became’ very 
clear when Rose:and Dubinsky organized the’ American 
Labor ‘Party in 1936. “The purpose: giving Sdcialists a 
Way to pull the'lever for the New Deal (Roosevelt) with- 
out having to pull the Democratic lever, -which included 
hated Tammany politicians. When the Labor Party was 
taken over by Communists, Dubinsky and: Rose turned 
around ahd ésfablished yet ‘another ‘party for Socialists to 
vote for Roosevelt, calliti¢ it the Liberal Patty. 
" Despite this} many 1ién-Jews in America theri perceived 
Jews'as dangerous radicals,-dnd that perception ‘lingers to 
this’ day. Charles Glock, in his studies of ariti-Semitism, 
has ‘noted that “‘thie sféredtype of the Jéw as a ‘political un- 
reliable"hag had a’ long’ career and receivéd ‘considerable 
reinforcement from ‘the visibility of Jews in radical left 
moveriients.” 

This Jewish “radicalism” was forced on the Jews of 
Europe cepturies ago bythe reality of life. Because they 
weré so isolated by the dominant society, and because of 
their extreme poverty, a Sense of comrhunality developed 
that presaged much of the’ modern ‘welfare state, from 
public works projects to food stamps td rent conttdls. 
Richard G. Hirsch has written that, in the Middle Ages, 
the Jewish conimunities wete forced to join together to 
fulfill community obligations that individuals could: not 
possibly meet. This-included taking care of the comniuni- 
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ies’ pooret people. To do this, ‘prices: were reguiatet! so 
aint The’ oot could uty. food ahd other necessities a, | 
prices; rents were kept low'so that the poor could a : 
decent housing. Helping -the-foar became such a complex 
undertaking, sHirsch wrote, that the Jewish era 
supplemented: the dbligations of private charity ie an 
elabérate system: of public welfare—the first in nee 
Helping the poor was “not considered burden, E ut bia 
opportunity, for Talmud-pointed out that the poor ae e 
righteotis tlie chance’ to perform good deeds, that - poor 
man does more for the rich man than the ri ara 
for the: poor man.”~Moreover, the Bible declared : : 
poverty should be eliminated, and the prophets a ee 
“economic inequalities that resulted ity loss ce e am 
injusti¢é*atid oppression.” When certain meri Z ens foo 
rich’ fof-the ‘good of the community, “Milton ; ate 
has written'-they were “declared enemies of the peop e dn 
the chief sinners against God.” It should not be rine 
‘that’ Jews yearning to become Americanized ep rac 
to the ideas of these “revolutionary” labor lea . “i 
preathed“af them at-every opportunity; the oe ea a 
‘were telling’thém flings 0 more’ radical than, the tradi 
ions.of their forefathers in Europe. — 
are the progressivenest’ expounded by the ves fe 
lectuals /unioniéts ‘spread: throughout much of the i 
‘can labbr méyetnent, in effect setting up a susceptl oy 
to the innovations of the, New Deal, pr -gcarme Fi 
becamié a’ daily fat of life in the homes of the labor | eer 
ers and of many of, the Jewish workers. But while the vot 
jdeas may have been passed to, the next gerieration, a 
children were destiried ‘not to follow their parents into the 
grueling work of garment making. “No sacrifice a 
great,” Heérberg wrote; to keep the children out © 
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shops. More than four,of eyery five men’s garment work- 
i 


ers In 1913,were Jewish; sixty years later, said Dubinsky 
: ’ 


it was fewer than one of every five 
+ a ®, bs 3 


The children. of the garment, workers disdained more 


than, just the sewing-machines and’ cuttin 
ust the f nd cutting .tables. Her- 
ae noted sash they regarded the eeriras samen 
oie 9 a hing alien, even, offensive” that intruded 
nels: ming. Americanized and. becamje “part, of 
amas = Peleus had.to'be sloughed off as 
ahaa : e, asm, spiritual and cultural, developed 
bir € generations, one that all the Yiddish-labor 
Schools in the. world could not. hope to oyercome.” Ho 
ever, if reaction was, strong to the foreign-soundin fla = 
of. the United. Hebrew Trades, the political do se aby 
i ae part of the tradition was sie a ets aside 
ies med ae rs product of. his environment is 
nce act that, in. general,, the Children were 
oe Walinsky’'s son, Loyis, an éconopiist, cqngiltaiit 
t the World. Bank,, asked how one, could, be',atherwise 
. Se thinking, he says, was part. of, “the atmosphere 
2 , ep Lgrew up, We,lived in the Bronx when I was 
small and the circle of my parents’, friends was, a: Jewish 
anya and, I guess, radical group, many ‘ok is 
= wn one another in -England.. I,remeniber one af 
opie haat is going. to a Socialist Sunday school 
a onx. My father was in politics—he ran for the 
tate -assembly=-and of course the trade union group was 
a part of my youthful background. And, my mother 7 a 
kind of suffragette and activist in the Women’s Consum- 
ei League and in the Peace Society and a finds a 
all that. It was part of the atmosphere, jt was the ambience, 


it was natural.” 
a 1 
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It was perhaps natural} ioo, that Louis’ J. Walinsky 


fF woulditeach economics and-work:for the ecotiomic organ- 
fF) ization in Washington of Robert R. Nathan Associates 
f CNathan ‘was & national: vice.chairman of Americans for 
f Detnocratic Action) and, in 1951—52, served:as president 
F of the Washington ¢hapter of A.D:A. Years eatlier,“he 
b had been drawm’to A.Difx’s* predecessor; -the: Union, fot 
| Democratic Action, “because itwas the only thing’ around 


that came ahywhere: close to being a>positive statement 
that-a guy could go for.” * bat TF 

Just-as Louis’s career had evolved, so’did that of Louis’s 

son, Adam, who joined the Depaftment of Justice tinder 
Robert FE. Kehnedy and:who, ‘after: Kennedy: became New 
Yérk’s senator, ‘became’ the house‘tradical ‘of Kennedy's 
staff. It:wassAdam Walinsky, the wild-eyed “revolution 
ary,” who.:was*yellirtg- at .Kennedy: in 1966 ‘to oppose 
America’s involvement in‘the war in Vietniam:And ‘it-was 
Adam Walinsky who, after Kennedy was murdered, be- 
came a leader in the antiwar movement. 

When Walinsky became Democratic candidate for at- 
torney general of New York in 1970, he failed to win the 
nomination of the Liberal Party of New York. Walinsky, 
of course, had written Kennedy's most evocative speeches 
about poverty and the underprivileged, had ramrodded 
Kennedy’s plan to’ uplift the disinteprated areas of Brook- 
lyn, had been the principal force in the state’s progressive 
New Democratic Coalition. But progressives, of course, 
have been renowned for arguing over-who is or isn’t pro- 
gressive enough. This was no salve to Ossip Walinsky, 
who almost three decades earlier had helped form the 
Liberal Party. No matter. Soon, a rump group of: anti- 
Rose members of the Liberal Party, calling themselves the 
Liberals for New Politics, criticized Rose for failing to 
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endotée, Walirisky,, ehdorsed, kim, themselves, and an- 
nounced that, they plannéd to “democratize” the: Ljberal 
Party. Poe y etols Wo ape ud fi é 
Adam, Walinisky, thitty‘six: years. old, :asked “hig, grand- 
father; Ossipjat’ the age of eighty-six;: to:talkefor phan 
‘ ‘ape. cates so that Adam's son; Peter, now teiy, would 
have 4' living record, of ‘his; ptopresive'héritage when he 
as grown; and his.gréat-grandfather had passed .on: ‘Tape 
recordings,,of course, aré not the means’ by +ihich altar 
values are transmitted from. ‘one geveration to the next 
As Qssip’influenéed| Louis, Léuig influenced Adam;. and 
Adaniis irifluencitig ‘Peter,- thal sabe 
ie Walinsky's ‘héart'finally gave dut.--He :caméxout 
ofa chma cori the afternodn.of March 4,173 dn: his dom 
at. Beth Asrael Hoéspitalyto regale*tiis great“prandchildren 
with: stories of ,“the,olden;days,”.as.heloalleduthent. Th 
several hours'later, he died-quiétly. 4.2.7 as. ) a: 
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For nrtrcrouy Jaws, Passover ig'athong’ the holidst’6f ob- 
setvantes, corhrnemorating the flight of the Jews from slay- 
“ery in'Egypt'niore thai three thousand fears ago. ‘The 
seder, read on the first night or nights, of ‘Passover, ‘céle- 
brates the’ déliverance. Arthur ‘Irving Waskow, son’ of an 
‘immigrant Sécialist tailor, ‘Wis’ reared on ‘the traditional 
seder itt his childhood in’ Baltimore, Thirty years ‘later, 
after earning ‘his, doctorate, after serving as an aide to a 
nye "5 UREA wags th . eee 
congressman, and after havin become a, key ideological 
resource of the “New Left! in America, Waskow found 
Judaism anew through, the seder and, wrote his own—a 


La 7 


‘ 
wah s 


ie 


fe er Jews and American politics 
er that shocked, and_still shocks, ot 
A segment of it reads like rie ocks, inost traditional Jews. 


oe pene have been frightened into allowing themselves 
an fies ae at such affluent prices that they have forgot- 
angry. . . . ‘They must stop collaborating. Jewish 


b . < . 
Snape saa stop ‘buying, grapes from farmers who ex- 
t hired laborers; Jewish organizations must not lend 


money to banks that oppress Black | ; “es 
leaders must not serve the military-in Ha ea political 


‘The seder, says W dex 
eT, says askow, barefoot and bearded, “ 
the one serious identification of Jewishness all through de 
ee seder, really, in the beginning of 1968 
nd ‘69, I rediscovered being Jewish, I mean thinkin 
bench about it and working on The Freedom Seder.” 
;Waskow’s ‘rediscovery and his n “straight” 
lAmerican-Jewish “Iberlism’ poconttes the inmata 
.’ liberalism", personifies the i 
igs P ; Important 
ae. curtently play in the radical left of American 
” Waskow, in his livin 
; g room, paused to cuddle his 
= de daughter; he was looking after them in his he 
a midst of Washington’s black ghetto, while his 
psye ologist wife was away ata convention. ‘The, house 
s caeeth sptely functional unlike the places one 
Neck or oe em Jewry in Beverly, Hills: or Great 
“For a while,”” Waskow said, “I’ dental 
_t while,” Waskow said, “I was an accidentall 
Joyal radical, then I was a Jewish radical jn the sense of 
cing a zad cal who more an more felt Something comin 
ee Jewishness which affected radicalism. ‘And how td 
say Tam a radical’ Jew, in the sensé that I want to pierce’to 


th 


Maa % t 1 
the root of the Jéwish ‘tradition to learn How to live. . ”” 
tion Olive. . - 


“T just about Saved Arthur “W ’s lifes | 
askow’s liféonce, and h 
probably doesn’t even know me,” said a very diferent kind 
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of Jew in polities, Ben" Wattenberg. “Téswas back in ’68 or 
60,” he said, Smiling. “Lée’ White [the ‘énetime head of 
the Federal‘Power Commission] Had’ talked’ me into joih- 
ing his temple, Tifereth Israel. It's right up there on 16th 
Street, right across thé street from Lew -Alcindor’s house— 
the one where all the people were murdered. Anywayy-i 
was a member of this temple maybe two weeks when-the 
high holidays [Rosh Hashanah and Yom: Kippur] came 
along, and they had too many reservations, so they decided 
to hold two high holiday services—one upstairs, and one 
downstairs for thé overflow. The rabbi ‘would lead the 
services upstairs ‘and downstairs, for thé so-called cheap 
seats, they decided to invite four serinonizers. Waskow 
was one of them. And I was an usher. His sermon was Kol 
Nidre night, the ‘eve of Yom Kippur, the most solemn 
day in the Jewish calendar. Now this, is a pretty -lib- 
eral: synagogue, but it’s pretty far from an Arthur Was- 
kow. So, here he swas, reagling this big, sermon about Viet- 
nam and Jewish racism. and how Jewish, landlords, were 
screwing black people, and people in, the audience were 
really getting up tight and, you know, this was the time of 
the urban -fever zone and Here was Waskow,-Mister Fever 
Zone himself. To tradition-minded people in the audi- 
ence, it-wasn’t going over..But Waskow, keeps going. He 
gives the Jewish prayér for: the.dead, and starts reading off 
thé. Vietnam dead. os 
“There was-yery close to a riot. He was talking about 
how America:was genocidal, barbaric and the’people were 
yelling, ‘Stop it! Enough of it!’ and then he was going to 
say some sort of a Vietnam prayer before the open ark. In a 


’ 


sense, it was almost. anti-Jewish. When he turned and 
headed for the ark, the -people weren’t about to let him 
open that thing up and they started coming up on the 


96 
stage. It was vepy, close to axmob. 

5 ; fo a: Scene. Here: I: , 
weeks a member and an. usher—well, I fakes! = 
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body, between 'the surgi 
,SUTgiNg masses, so to spea 
radical Arthur Waskow, my ideological Rane ng wat 


when it was-all over, h 
ue ew 
that was it.” « i ent away and I went.away and 


é s 
alge emg oo ine nwa: of his living 
» Waskow said that, “I think in a way I went th 
a ip that lots, of younger liberia younger aes a 
Hi = would ae been liberals, who grew up in liberal 
es—went through in the ’6os, of finding that the lib- 


Se ae fide: work, that’s all. That the Hberal cor- 
sites or ‘American society just.kept failing at eve 
a ee ise 2 He so ea: that The Powe 

&. Wright, Mills was i 
ebay the Hill ae sort sega ee 
iss | “at a re ome in avanipulating“Amexioa 
hitics. Hat Corlgressthtn were afraid . fa 
aed os 80into their districts and hn saay 
es spol € out on questions of thé'budget. I tilked to guys 
0 sai that and f talked to assistants whd said, “Well 
guy A t-move on that question: Tm ‘Sort. Kasten 
ie i : — rt W. Kastenmeier, the “liberal” ‘congressman 
tae iis - a Follétte’s ld’ district in Wisconsin, and 
Meal Ss trom 1959'to 1961] fought‘against gas'and 
tres Hill guacho ined cee 
om the Chemical Corps ca ch- 
ing down the office in uniform td try to ticle Wi 
on this question and the sense ieee aes 
in es office was that they were Hota eee 
7 ppneieastely until that time; said Waskow, “I was 
_ Sort’ of a peacenik—I mean a more pedce-oriented liberal 
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| than most—but I was a standard. American liberal in the 
| sense that I thought there were things wrong with the 
| society which could be corrected: arid then’ kept fitiding 
' that they couldn’t be correctéd and. that the institutions 
8. which were supposéd to correct theftr'didn’t. . . te 


In 1961, Waskow left Capitol Hill to become a méinbé 


4 of the’staff of the Peace Research Institute in’ Washington. 
EF He had opposed John Kennelly’s sending advisérs to ‘Viet- 
: ie veg wtp og 


nam in 1961. 

“In 1963, I took part for thé first time in an illegal 
demonstratién, a sitin in Baltimite,” Waskow recalled. 
“That was tHe fitst time I got arrested and I did it with the 
people who were thé first generation of S.D.S: [Students 
for a Democratic Society], fhe golden age of $.DS., and 
the reason I did it with'them was that my secretary was an 
S_D.S. member-and she'got arrested on July 4th and I felt 
really upset. She wasn’t from Baltimore and I'd been to 
Gwynn Oak-[an amusement park] dozens of times when 
T was a kid, when it was segregated. I grew up in Balti- 
more’s segregated schools and I sort of felt that ought to 
be.my job to integrate Gwynn Oak, not hers.” 


’ i 

From. 20, to 50 per cent or mote of New Leftists have 
been, Jews, according to: varied estimates. One source 
(Jack Nusan Porter) said that “a third of the S.D.S, 
Weathermen arrested in the confrontation with police 
were Jewish.” Another (James Yaffe) said; “so per cent of 
the members of leftist groups are Jews.” The 1972 Ameri- 
can Jewish Year Book, in assessing the ‘proportion of Jews 
among ‘young: American. wat protesters” who had fled 
America for.Canada reported thatia “likely ahd reasonable 
estimate” would “put the maximum mumber of Ametican: 


coche TO 


TO ne ine Ke tee Risa 


8 Jews Qa Ti 
- nd Ame ican politics 
e A t 4 
J “ iS at: 8,000, put ofrd total of some, 30,000 draft protest- 


ers. a ae 

fh wy oe appraises a. group,that is less than 3 ‘per 
oo. e erican population, one would. have to agree 
tbat : 7"Sproportionate-number of New Leftists..are Jew- 
: 2 me to take a quantym Jeap and, therefore assume that 
Ht OF most Jews are. New Leftists Cor other radicals) is 
arrant distortion. The New, Left is quite small, in absolute 
numbers; its importance Jies more in the way America at 


action compared with the small size of the action is remi 
niscent of réact a a te arn m is remi- 
ae , Téaction to the, Conmunist Party'three deca 

2 _ Cay hy des 
89; when. the party was at its péak, membership was 


4 cti of 2a 3 4 A < 
Qn of I’ pér cerit of Jews were party’ members,” 4c- 


considering elimination of the Attorney General's Jist o| 
| subversive organizations partly because Jewish A 
weré nd longer “enamored of the, Communist Party,” 4s 

me once were. The same kind of stereotypy is ‘often true 
today in the case of the New Left. While Jews are dispro- 
portionately involved, few Jews are New’ Leftists’ Thus 
the Abbie Hoffmans are far outnuniberéd, by thie Ben 
Wattenbergs and Herbert Alexanders; the Max Palevskys 
(the New Left has been §nanced Principally > levi 
contributors ‘like’ Pilewiyyan far outnumbered by Jew- 


ish. financial men like Abe Feinberg and Gustave: Levy. 


og 
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Just’ as plainly, some of. the. most vigorous opposition to 
the New Left comes from Jews. Commentary's Norman 
Podhoretz, for instdince; has called ‘the ‘Left “a: threat’ to 
the Jewish position.” “Whatever the case may’ have been 
yestérday, and whatever ‘the case may be tomiorrow,”' he 
has written, “the case today is that the most dctive eriemies 
of the, Jews ate located not in the precincts of the ideolodi- 
cal Right but in ‘the ideological precincts of the Radical 
Left.” Myron M. Fenster'has written, “Let mé admit to 
fédling sad and cheated when some nidrvelously idealistic 
college kid is reddy. to lay down his young life to inch along 
the ‘Negra’striggle but would not lift a pinky'to save the 
whole Jewish enterprise from oblivion.” 1 wy 
_ The special propensity of Jews for the left of ‘center 
shows yividly in the American Council on Education- 


- American Jewish Commitiee survey. Nearly two of every 


“fh 
: 


‘three Jewish freshmen expected that, by thé time they 
graduated, they would be “liberal” or “left,” ‘comipared 


' with slightly, more than one of every three non-Jews: 


Jewish Nori-Jéwish’ 
‘CURHENT POLITICAL PREFERENCE stiidents _ students 
Left 8.8 4 27 
‘Liberal + ° 46:0 28.6 
Middle.of the road 33-5 45.1 
Méderately conservative » 19.7 21.2 
‘Strongly conservative 1.0 2.4 
EXPECTED PREFERENCE IN 4 YEARS 
Left: 10.1 3.0 
Liberal, 51.4 34.7 | 
Middle of the road 24.7 29.7 
Moderately conservative 12.55 » 27:6 
Strongly conservative 13 5.0 
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‘That more than three times.as many Jews as .non-Jews 
said they expected to be “left”—at least at that age level 
and. at ‘that particular ‘time—raises the question of why? 
The traditional suggestion is that the Jewish tendency to 
leftism is abetted by “self-hatred,” that some Jews are so 
embarrassed that they are Jewish that they will go to ex- 
tremes to identify with the ultimate in non-Jewishness. 
The traditional theory Suggests, too, that these left in- 
clinations are a direct outgrowth of the old socialism, that 
these sons and daughters and grandsons and granddaygh- 
ters of the Lower East Side are merely carrying forward. a 
tradition. Undoubtedly, some of both elements are there. 
But Jewish radicalism of the 1964-74 decade is not quite 
that simple. ' 

Ini considering self-hatred, Henry L. Feingold argues 
that “there is precious little to be embarrassed of confined 
by,” and maintains that “few radicals have had the kind of 
emotional relationship with Judaism to warrant ‘gerierat- 
ing"a feeling ‘of Rate ‘at its rejection.” “Their anti-Zion- 
ism,” he says, “grows out of the ideology rather than from 
what preceded it.” 

As to, their bearing the standards of the old socialism, 
one has to question how that is quite possible when Jews 
have become the most affluent in an affluent society. 
Roger Kahn has made the point in The Passionate Peiple 
that the old socialism was bred from the Jews’ being have- 
nots. Fle quotes an acquaintance xs saying, “‘My father 
was a Socialist, but for only one reason. He never saw a 
thousand dollars in his life. Give any Socialist a thousand 

—make it ten thousand these days—and right away he be- 
comes a.capitalist.’” 

Why, then, does one find a result like the one below as 
long ago as 1967 in a survey of ethnic groups’ feelings 


q ; 1oP 
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q about the Vietnam War—with Jews far and away the most; 
opposed to America’s military involvement in Vietnani? 


GROUP jaar ani 
Jewish : ‘ 
Western European Catholic 9 
Southern European Catholic ] 
-”’ Western European Protestant 
, Long-time American Protestant-Catholic 15 
‘Eastern European Catholic 7 


a 
‘Fhe reason certainly has very much to do ee es 
War.H:'The survéy cited above eave auaie wee 
height of America’s involvement in Vietnant: inc . 
Dayan and Yitzhak Rabin are Jews too, it is sere : 
to assume’ that’ Jews are peateful ‘per ‘sé. But ee 
Jews are not Israeli Jews. The last war that . ee : 
to, American Jews was the “necessary Wet . cain < 

which saw the slaughter of half the‘ world's Jews beto 
was over. The zemnant here has not shaken that age : 

hen one talks about opposition to the inyolvemen 


ing -y iling “fascist 
Vietnam and starts seeing -young Jews hewailing “fa 


Amerika,” the connection becomes clear. ae sig Pa 
evidencing personal fear that, if they remain, silent, 4 
will dishonor the six'million who died in Sree a ie 
tration:camps. Obvisusly, they cannot bear the — 
their being like’ the “good Germans’ who shi 2 ne 
The ‘alienated young members of society ee : . 
New’Left in response to America’s foray into: os € 
Asi. As Waskow wiote in his The Bush Is oe 

The Vi Shaped. the consciousness of a whole gen- 
Ls eet 8S often shaped it a “a 
wanting to be “American.” To‘ young Jews, especially, - 


I02 


Tith “Holocaust,” began to ring wi 
oe around these young Jews, They linker Peaaeas 
: Present by naming their Government «“Amerika.}. Th 
whose parents had proudly embraced the-American Pri me 
the quasi-Methodist suburban synogogue, and the ee 


tarian B'nai B’ri j 
car nai Brith Lodge, fiercely rejected béing Americans 


Their andfathers’ had: beer 
es te ae = on had: been the czars. Theirs be- 


New Leftist, as Kenn 


reaps young ie : 
£ Conventional life’ of well-adjusted Americans.” So j 
heaving a briék through ‘the fone windo rae 


£ 


d in draft resistance support’ in ’67-8,” 


Son Zinn 
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f a sworn officer of: the United States Government—ydu 
f. say you're not going to take evidence of what you say’is a 
}} crime?” “Mark didn’t do that,” said Waskow. “I did that, 
' not Mark. They lad a guy'testify it was Marcus. . . .” 
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«Feingold analyzed the symbols of the New ‘Left and 
found that,rindeed, traces of Holocaust-fear prevailed. For 
radicals, he wrote: 

_,« . The Holdaust is proof that racialism, tribaligm, in a 
“capitalist settitig: is a rurderous force. It leads to “aryah” 
‘Germans killing’ Jewish “bacillus.” This idea-is iricorporated 
into their rhttori¢ even while the Holocaust itself ‘is: sep- 
arated from the people who underwent its agonies. It applies 
to Biafra, to the Communist Indonesians, to Bengla-Desh 
wand, of course, to the powerless ‘minorities within our,.own 
country. A cut, in the poverty program,is viewed as another 
step in the planned, genocide of American Blacks and An- 
gela Davis is magically transformed into a Jewish housewife 
‘en route to Dachau. ‘ 


“Judajsm at its best is a synthesis between particularism 
and universalism, but the power of the two things, the 
tension betiveen them, is very.great,” said Waskow, “and 
it's.-very easy to spin off into either direction. It’s yery easy 
to spin off into-a totally particularist, ultra “Jewish” trip 
in which pegple care only about the Jewish people and 
don’t even wiew it as the Jewish people in relation with 
the universal god, of just the Jewish. people, that that's 
especially- easy in the aftermath of a Holocaust, but on 
the other, hand, it’s very easy'to take, a totally universalist 
trip dut of ‘Judaism and so does Marxjsm, I think, and it’s 
not surprising to me that modern liberalism and radicalism 
would have a heavy infusion of Jews who have been very 
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strongly affect iversalist..traj 
pee : ed by the universalist trajectory out of Ju- 


t 


he a} 
Harvard professor Seymour Martin. Lipset, a sociologist 


istence, i i 
tence. They sustain a -high degree of tensiox¥ between 


and then, when they accumulated a few dollars, sudderily 


an economic -explanatio 
Jewish prominence in the New Left. hogs tide ck 


‘pense account.” Indeed, youn i i 

‘pen: eed, 8 Jewish radicals do gener- 

ally come from ‘well-off families. As Feingold ated 

oe we can see youngsters who seem poverty Stricken 
carry around their necks the most expensive cameras 
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or who spend small fortunes on other ‘arty’ hobbies such 


as film making.” 


“What the media have missed,’ said Morris B. Abram, 
speaking in the scenic office once’ occupied by Arthur J. 
Goldberg at Paul. Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, 
“ig that these are the children. of affluent families. ‘The 
movement is drawing from a heavily Jewish base. Ninety 
‘per.cent of Jewish children of college .age, are attending 
college byt only 45 per cent of the population as a whole 
who are of, college age attend college. And the colleges 
they're attending are not, just any. colleges-they’re, the 
good schools,in the East. The revolt, you know, occurred 
in the. best institutions, not the average ones. You'll never 
have a revolt at a military school, or a religious school. 
You would never have one at a place like Oral Roberts 
College. The revolts are at places like Columbia, ‘Har- 
vard, Brandeis.” Abram was president of Brandeis during 
its most turbulent days and he.sees economics, of both the 
student protesters and of the faculty, members of the col- 
leges, as a key'factor:,  *“’ 

“Much of the, student protest movement was the ‘direct 
result of faculty ‘participation: You'‘had’a case of grown 
people trying to get student adulation’ aid, without that, I 
don’t think the protest. movement would have amounted 

to a hill of beans. Remember, in 1968:ahd ’69, the uni- 
vetsities ‘were struggling to retain good faculty pédple. The 
Ph.D. market wasn’t fidoded ther, as it is row. ‘Fhe’ pro- 
fessors felt secure’and they acted irresponsibly. Jt’s inter- 
esting to noté that, when the Ph.D. market dried up, thé 
protest movementsdried up. In the good schools in the 
East, up to 30 per cent of the faculty members are Jewish 
and, very frequently, these are the younger faculty. ‘The 
older [predominantly gentile] faculty-members were.hired 


Da 
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t. néver dug that and I still don’t, thé notion that shabbas 
y was prohibitions, that it was.'unfree. ... Beginning 
E* About two years ago, I began to get a sense of shabbas as a 
: liberation, not as unfreedom, -not as restrictions. All right, 
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when -there was discrimination in academia. By: 1968, a 
large proportion of the younger faculty was Jewish and this 
younger faculty’felt an affinity for the-students-who ‘were 
Jews—the Jews, after all; had the highér board scores, and 


the brightest students are always ‘the most yeasty.” Ai 

with this, Abram aid, hale eek vee ae 
the anticapitalist tone 8f the movement because “their 
parents talked véry liberal At home, as Jews always “have 
The parents’ dibéralisin, “of ,course, was lage y'as a reas 
tion against fascism, which ‘colored the ‘thinking of almost 
any Jew who could read aid write. The parehts talkéd 
liberal and then, in the 1960s, the thrust of the civil rights 


Movemient was no ldnget fot! civil ahd olitical rights 
the middle of'the johnson yéars, the civil yeaa 
began to’ switch’ into an economic and social movement 
Suddenly, the civil rights movement had a price tag I 
Suspect that Jews, like’ everybody else, started to look’ at 
the civil rights movement differently. They began’ to get 
up tight and their children tended to look askance at thei 
parents’ sense of values:” The. children Abram «was aS 
scribing Were not particularly the children of sane 
Comptunists or onetime, Socialists. Théy are the down- 
ward-striving offspring of the most u d-strivi 

af ; Pward-striving par- 
ents. They; are repelled,” as Feingold wrote “by the 
strident cult of success-hammered on incessantly by their 
ambitiéus parents. For some, it ig clear that Judaism means 
simply ‘making it, becoming a doctor or a lawyer.” Fur- 
ther, he Says, the kids “have not read Marx; all they zeal] 
know is that, for them, the ‘syStem’ doesn’t work.” : 


In his youth in Baltimore, Waskow said,“ . ss 
: ‘said, “. . . shabb 
[the sabbath day] was Mr. Shapiro up the street walle 
at me because I was carrying books to the library. I’ve 


rh 


" 
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you're not supposed to work. 'But the whole point in what 
we're reaching for’ is a-society:in which people don’t have 
to work, in which. work ‘and play: get intermixed. My 

ream for-a,society of the messianic age is a place where 
you get what you need when you need. it because you 
need it. . . . I:discovered a few years.ago that. there’s-a 
strand in tradition, a yery long strand, which say$.shabbas 
is.a moment in the messianic age, it’s thernearest we. can 
get. Every week, we try to create a little piece, just. to re- 
mind ourselves ‘what it’s like. And there’s even a strand 
iri the tradition that says the messianic age will ‘come 
» . . when the whole Jewish people celebrates .two shab- 
bases in a row. The way to, get there is to do.it. I guess the 

eory in my head and my-gut sense of what the’ world 
should be like is that there should ‘be-a community, a 
neighborhood: .,. . I put the best things about the neigh- 
borhood:itogether with-my best dreams and I began to see 
Ahow-they relate and:I also see the ways in which the neigh- 
borhood is messed up and begin to-see what it would mean 
to creaté a.really good neighborhood, a really good com- 


munity. “. . . 


mae TOY . 
Waskow and his fellow radicals represent an ehormous 
threat to"most older Jews, especially the intellectual elite 
that has set the agenda for discussion of Jewish issues over 
the, past several decades: When this, writer, evinced ad- 
tmiration for Waskow’s gentle naturé and himanism,' one 
Jéwish intellectual blurted out: ; 
i “The amazing thing about Waskow is that he dogsn’t 
‘know anything; he’s an am ho’orets [Hebrew, for. ignora- 
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mus]. ‘He acts like he’s th fi . 
stuff—like he thinks he disciend a bias all this 


Eventually, Waskow went beyond the New Left, into 


the nether world-of Jewish mysticism 


‘who became the living <a; ts : 
pe dae ent he New Lal al 


They decided to begi 
gin the weekend with a ¢ 
asked me to come up and help lead Sahat ie 


I went ; 
‘Cornell ‘eldhons” began the seder in this incredible 


at: the moment 
ungty come and eat, et cetera, et cetera’ 
and eat, » Da 

ne up and joined us on a kind of head table that we 
es the th It was his surfacing from underground 
ne ‘ace -went out of its mind. Peop] cryin 
aa pushing, and we went through. the i of the as 

gan there and it was just an incredibly poignant, 
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’ high moment, and then we snuck’him out—you know, 
- got him away from the F.B.I., which was there—and he 


f. ‘stayed underground for the next several months. . . . 


‘The next night Iwas still up there arid ‘the same field: 


4 house and I went back there to get a sense of what was go- 
F ing on ‘and it felt very good at first. The music was gdod 
and péople’ were smoking and I walked’ around. I was feel- 


q ing good. And then I started getting angry tind I-couldn’t 


figuré out why’ was. I kept walking around and talking’ td 


| péople. Everybody was kind of giddy, and I got angrier 


and angriet and finally realized that, what had been really 
good’ about the seder and what is really good about the 
seder is that the bitter herb is there as,well as the wine, and 
that the bitter herb is very clear, that you havé" got to ‘ab- 
sorb the bitterness of slavery even while you're célebrat- 
ing liberation, and that Berrigan had been kind of—I 
mean as well as we had the bitter herb, Berrigan also was 
kind of a living bitter herb—and it was true he was free 
but it was also'clear that hé wasn’t really free and the fact 
‘of his presence meant the fact that the war was still poing 


on, and so on. But that was all gone that night, and the . 


Woodstock Nation, was having its celebration and that’s 


@ wall. It was really a onedimensional celebration, it had no 


depth to it and no tragedy underneath jt or anything, the 
second night. And that was really crucial. for me in be- 
coming a radical Jew and in discovering that I was enor- 
mously more greatly strengthened by the Jewish tradition 
than by modem radicalism, including the New Left, 
counter-culture, Woodstock, et cetera, kinds of things 
and that those things are really comparatively shallow.” 


If one has spoken with a number of members of the 
New Left, one comes away disturbed. The words from 
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, n polit 
their mouths have flowed rapidly and urgently They ‘ . 
E ave 


imperia Vi e 
perialism, about the evils of the government, about th 
? 


cours 

has ae ai retap S more important, as Kenist 

world of. eirs is an ideology of opposition aril dhe 

have little pai Para erie repudiation that they 
ett 

values,” By or the development of affirmative 


Asove: Nelson Rockefeller campaigning in 1966 for re-election 
as governor, wearing a yarmulke to please Jewish voters. In 1970 
he claimed he was “one of the staunchest supporters of the state 
of Israel” even though his opponent, Arthur Goldberg, was a 


lifelong Zionist. (Photo by United Press International) BELow: 
Herbert Lehman (center) served nine years (1933-42) as governor 


of New York. At left is Alex Rose, at right, David Dubinsky. 


One of the more enthusiastic Jewish politician-campaigners has 
been New York Senator Jacob Javits. Javits said that “in the 
cause in which I fight, I can be very aggressive.” Running for 
office is anathema to many Jews because they think it epitomizes 
“pushiness,” a stereotype they dread. Javits is shown in this picture 


in Manhattan campaigning to keep his seat in 1962. (Photo by 
United Press International ) 
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© everything—at least materially—that one cannot find a gift 
* for them. Their parents were part of a culture that was in- 
tent on “making it” and “making it” often meant spending 
* increasingly less time at home. Even though the Jewish 
"family has retained some of the closeness traditionally 
- ascribed to it, more and more sons and daughters have 
grown up seeing only a glimpse of their parents’ attentions 
and emotions. Consumer goods are no substitute for love. 
At the same time, they have been protected from the 
world, as,good Jewish parents are inclined to do with their 
children. Despite the interest and activity of so many of 
the parents in politics, the children have often remained 
ignorant of the realities of power. The situation is wholly 
different with the Jews of Israel, as Feingold has written, 
since they are “accustomed to exercising power and as- 
suming responsibility for their own interest and security. 
They cannot afford to hold. . . universalistic assumptions 
because the experience of governing has taught them that 
in the real world, civilization, whether it calls itself 
‘open society’ or ‘socialist humanism,’ is not nearly so 
ene Mee generous or so rational as ideologists assume.” These new 
Oe Z y still Meher tae tne Jewish radicals of America are ignorant about power. 
& es ies umination by Jews, until the birth of Israel in 1948, held little if any 
i See ey power. For thousands of years, the Jews as a people have 
existed as a relatively powerless minority wherever they 
have lived. As new middle-class Americans, they still have 
exercised little group power. The offspring that have 
emanated from the bosoms of such homes often harbor a 
vague sense of distrust of power, whether it was held by 
» the Borgias or Tsar Nicholas II or the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Power to these young prophets is evil per se. All 
of their liturgy concerns power: they talk about the 


He ee yee 


[ 


Hoa aie 


‘Re i 
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died sens oil lobby, about power brokers, Th Ik 
sls Hs as ae 180 money is evil. They as: 
Laie Peep e. “If they are honest and intelligent,” 

gold, “and many Jewish radicals are; 


a are ultimately forced to confront the fact th 
en Presented with an idealized ima e of th 

crane 8¢ OF the world. Then, 
which takes them ‘to thé cultural surrogat 


ee ee esis suburban cocoon in which they first 
umanitarian princip] i 

nan principles which th i 
ch fervor, and they’ sense their own roi ea 
ne- 


ing poverty f, 
Heights tty trom the vantage of Larchmont and Shaker 


Th 

rent ale youths want something different, even if 

ple ie ve what they do want. Some worship Che 

oe ns : ink they are Marxists, some believe in 

ea ; a rites is, they're only sure that “this” isn’t 

» they nave traveled a perfect ¢; 

eo L pertect circle—fr 

tginality of the Jew of feudal Europe to ee 


Perceived in marginal men, K i 
traits long before there saad Dien is 


Margi : 
oo ices and women are in somewhat t 
adolescent who is no longer a child a 
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Kisestless, at,once timid and,aggressive, over-sensitive and tend- 

g to go to extremes, over-critical of otherg and himself. 
‘The marginal Jew, Lewin wrote, feels insufficiently rooted 
Ein any group and thus ‘cannot ‘be sure about his views 
‘iand/or his relationswith aty group: 
‘He is therefore compelled to remain in a rather vague and 
¥. uncertain, but:permanent inner conflict. He is the “eternal 
| adolescent.” He shows the same unhappiness and lack of ad- 
F ‘justment. 
f As a novice in power relationships, the Jewish New 
. Leftist distrusts-power from whichever source it comes— 
money, universities, parents, governments, the military, 
unions, éven religious or ethnic blocs. When sociologists 
say that these Jews have embraced, radicalism because it 
relieves them of their Jewishness, perhaps they are missing 
the point: it is not Jewishness they. dislike. They would 
(and do) feel the same about any ethnic or religious 
power groups, Irish or Cafholic or Italian or whateyer— 
unless the groups are powerless, i.e., blacks or Chicanos 
or Puerto Ricans or Indians or the Ibos and, indeed, the 
Israelis before they displayed power. One suspects that if 
Zionists were now powerless, they too would be accepted 
ty on the New Left's list of preferred causes. ; 

The naiveté about power means, too, that the New Left 

was really never the threat so many in America thought it 
was. It is one thing to have perceptions about Nigeria or 
Pakistan but quite another to evolve a system of “delivery” 
equal to that of the mayor of Chicago, whom they are so 
willing to berate. They speak‘of “trashing” but they have 
been unable to conceive of what real power is made of— 
organizing the sanitation men, for instance. Keniston has 
written that.such goals are beside the point to the New 
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he wrote, “are not to win the 


These, youths, cayght in the nether world, between ado- 


. ultimate. diniversalists of 


society, so universal thatsthey disdain ‘lo al i 
oe ¥ ° wr : "Y f f 
religion, ethnic group; race, Pats As She poly ee 
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quiting that," t son8e”” said Arthur 
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|. “Ture 1s'No-Cotitray that has givén"iitre "people: op- 
portuniitiés in the’ history of mankirid than this: country. 
And sure, theré'are abuses and sure, there are‘things that 
are wrong. And they are not goirig to be-corrected by the 
S.D.S. type-of:people or the radicals.’These things'are go- 
(ing to -be'corréctéd “by. making -.goddamned -<ertain ‘that 
we-have the right people imthe politiealtplaces. . . .” 
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~ Jewish. Intfeudal Europe, communal efforts met obliga- 
tions.-Charity, became a basic,.element of Judaism. Law- 
rence H. Fuchs has written. that 

Jewish charity has been more than just alms-giving by in- 
dividual benefactors. It has been.considered part of the gov- 
ernance. of the community itself. In some countries in the 
Middle’ Ages Jews “were-obliged by law to provide for their 
poor, or were made jointly. responsible for taxes or fines im- 
posed on.,members of the community, ... Thus, .in the 
cgurse of centuries, the support of the poor by, the rich be- 
came a custom, a duty of the rich, and aright of the poor.” 


Charity was so basic to. being a Jew that the Hebrew 
trolling this or that. Is Martin language did not even include a specific word for it; in- 
Is Max Palevsky’s?” What Gol abe @& ~~ stead, the word Zedakah, which.means righteousness.and 
th "8 was contending is @_ social justice, includes thé concept of ‘charity. Life-Is with 


at no “hidden hand” di «a - 
Peretz, and’ Ralevs erry ving by Jews. Sothe, like a. People, an anthropological study of the shtetl, the small, 


misinterpret their motivations, 


De La hae fear is the reaction of some Jews to the 
Jewish money, political shorthand for contrib 
tions from Jews. “That term has id 


Lawrence Goldberg, who ran the 


ent Nixon’s 1972 campaion. “ 
paign. “From there, it isn’ 
of a step to calling it ‘Jew mo: cere and 


: large sums to left a x : : ieee 
others, like Sh $e fe 8 O lett causes; f all-Jewish town in Europe, stressesithat “Life in the shtetl 
aes eran koe most large Jewish contribu- % begins and ends with Zedakah. . . . At every turn during 
yet others (though’ Otel eran tase Causes, one’s life; the reminder +o ‘give <is present.” Giving, says 
causes, and to all shades in herve ee the’ study, is “basic to the functioning of the shtetl and 

‘ en . ‘ : 
saying that the term “Jewish mon . also.to being a good Jew. . . . a 
to connete -something conspira Giving is ‘both a duty and a joy; it is 8 source of heavenly ap- 
if the Jewish contributors were try; ; proval and also a source of earthly prestigé, The fortunate 


man is thie one-who is in a position:to give. ‘The unfortunate 
is the orie who is under pressure to-accept: Granted the cor- 
rect situation,’accepting is not necessarily‘painful—but under 
is valid, even if. : >, any circumstances, giving is counted among the great grati- 
n ifthe Je Ws. rigs mortolithic i q fications of life, t ‘ 

ss the entize:s £ noliti q ite | aie 3: act 

spectrum of political The tradition of the pushke'developed’in the shtetl. A 
tinctive in America, by i y pushke was a small box kept in every Jewish héme in the 
tern before Jews settled in America : Pale of Settlement. Every family, no matter how economi- 
a cally pressed Cand ‘most were), would put a penny or two 
into the pushke to be given to those who were even poorer. 
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Isaiah Minkoff, executive vice chairman of thé National 
Jewish Cotimunity Relations’ Advisory Council, remem- 
bered it well from his youtli in Russia: “Thete were beg- 
gars who used to come every: Friday morning. ‘The woman 
of the house would give them.a penny. .: . In some 
houses, there: were several pushkes for different: causes, 
dnd every ‘woman knew that ‘part’ of her household ex- 
penses was to put a few’pennies:for charity in’ the pushke. 
The ‘menfolk felt it was patt of their obligation to take 
care of the reeds of poor Jews.”" “ 

The pushke tradition continued in the promised land, 
as"the Jews from Edstern Europe migrated to places like 
‘Brownsville and the Lower East Side; orto New Britain, 
Connecticut, in the home of a young Abe Ribicoff. 
The tradition of helping-one’s fellow Jews, of community 
charity, extended to all forms of Jewish-life in America, 
from the generosity of, the earlier settlers from Germany 
toward the newer settlers from Eastern Europe to the or- 
‘ganization of community ‘centers to the.building ‘of Jewish 


hdspitals.(Jewish doctors often could not obtain privileges _ 


in hospitals run by non-Jews). In every city of any size, a 
federation .of, Jewish charities was established so that the 
raising of money. could be co-ordinated. As philarithropy 
had been regarded “as the very badge of Jewishness:in the 
‘shtetl,” philanthropy came to.be regarded as the key to ac- 
ceptance within the American Jewish community. ‘While 
some Jews strove for acceptance outside the:Jewish world, 


often by generosity toward symphony societies: arid ‘art _ 


museums, others strove’ for acceptance within the-com- 
munity by-generosity toward the local federation or:to.the 
United Jewish Appeal.. Today, the upward-striver ,who 
wants, to crack the higher levels of Jewish society learns 
that an essential element is evidence of his,level of charjty. 
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f In most communities, if a Jew fails to make a hame profes- 
& signally or’ politically, being a big giver to oo 
F usually the principal royite to his becoming a member of a 
: Jewish country club; membership committees of these 
a cybs.almast always include’ at least, one member of ;the 
E federation, somebody who knows, who's given what. fe 
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The system of charity and, inducing contributions is. 


| unique and has in fact developed into an American art 


form. The state of its development was perhaps indi- 
cated when four schools announced plans to develop,.a 


- joint program to turn fund raising into a profession and 
E.. “train people in fund raising fot Jewish.communal agen- 
. Ser sae oe 
cies. 


The result of all this is that, Jews give like no other 
group in society. The giving makes even the fund 
eyes bulge with amazement at the sums they raise. In 
1972, the combined outlay by this relatively tiny eoup 
in Isrdel_bohds; the United Jewish Appeal, and the ed- 
erations across the, couritry totaled more than half a cea 
dollars. To take dhe comparison, thé American Nationa 
Red Crdsg raised'$132 million in 1972, from all poe 
cans. Perhaps’'the most spectacular Jewish giving of a 
cathe during and after the’ Yom Kippur War of 1973, 
when more’thah $1do ‘million was raised for Israel in ‘sev- 
etal ‘days. The war pushed the 1974 fund-raising géals to 
the vicinity of one billion dollars. 

To illustrate the-builtim giving impulse of Jews, Sam 
Freedman of the American Jewish Committee told a story 
about a naive Jewish businessman he, knew in an Ohio 
city. The man had worked his way up to the presidency 
of' the Jewish federation. Customarily, the new ages 
donated $5,000 to set the tone of the annual drive. This 
man continued the custom. Several years later, the same 
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man worked his way up the ladder of the local Community 


Chest. When he became president, he assimed the same 


customs applied, ahd turned in atc j 
action shocked the members of pte pein fs 
president became aware of ‘what had happened. Each of 
the other officers, all non-Jews, was accustomed to ae 
rie: $100 to $2bo! His gift had made them took 
cap. He took his contributién back,” said Freedma 
and made another, in line with ‘their custom.” “This 
business of learning to give, being” educatéd to give, is 
oe that mast péople don’t’ really perceive,” said 
arles Zibbell of the’ Council of Jewish Federations and 


thing. The big contribitors to the political campai 
have been the same men. who seeps alae 
ously to UJ.A. and t6 federation, And the people ake a 
ana from those contributors for ols are, = 
S y, the same ones who have headed ‘the UJ.A ond 
eration fund drives, For instance, the-single most promi 


%y 


nent Jewish political fund raiser in the United States has 


raiser for charities. and politi : 

and politics. Wyman was the t 
ania fund raiser in California until his death “ 
cele early In 1973. But he was perhaps even 
Prouder of having set a sales record for Israel Bonds in 
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E’ Southern California when he headed that drive in 1971 
f than of having raised millions of dollars over the years for 
} his friend Hubert Humphrey. . 

The first Jewish fund raiser for national politics Cand 
one makes the distinction here between those whio give 
and those who go out and raise money.) was banker Abe 
Feinberg, according to veteran politician Alex. Rose. “In 
1948, when Truman was regarded as 4 losing candidate, 
Abe Feinberg stood up, for him and raised money for 
him,” said Rose. “When Trumari won, Truman’s triumph 
to some extent was also Abe Feinberg’s: Everybody. knew 
i® that Feinberg raised money for Truman’s campaign. As 

' q far'as J know, that was the first time a Jew did that, promi- 
{ nently.” Feinberg’s activities started a process of sys- 

tematic fund raising for politics that has made Jews the 
Thost conspicuous fund raisers and contributors to the 
Democratic Party. As.one non-Jewish, strategist :told this 

‘ writer, “You can’t hope to go anywhere in national. politics, 

“if you're a Democrat, without Jewish money?” d 

Ms Because of the way campaigns have been financed.in 
|: the United States, one has been unable to ascertain ex- 

® actly who has given how much to whom. No matter how 

*__ $tringent the campaign reporting laws that have-béén ert 

“acted, some money inevitably has been delivered in.canvas 

*@ — gatchels or toted around in cash-in money belts, all unre- 
ported. But, of reported gifts, the: pattern of Jewish pre- 
dominance in Democratic national campaigns has been 
clear. The lists of Jenders to the campaigns aie perhaps 
the best indicators, In 1968, of the twenty-one persons 

« who loaned $100,000 or more to Humphrey’s campaign, 
fifteen were Jewish, ranging from the $100,000 loans. of 
Edwin L. Weis] and Arnold M. Picker to the $240,000 
loans of John Factor and Lew Wasserman. In 1972, Jews’ 
| financial support—or at least support from Jewish business- 
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men who customarily had supported the Democratic ticket 
. B € 


390,000. 

* One reason that Jews oi 
é it Jews give more freely than thei 

Jewish brethren lies in the different a of hee ae 


of earni ivi 
ae me a living. The non-Jew is more likely than the 
© work in an institutional or i 


the ‘New York federation of Jewish charities, “Every 


month,-he gets a check. But he doesn’t actually handle ° 


lion or whatever. But 
- but you take a businessman— 
a in agar business. To make $100,000 at jhe ed, of 
eee e ana i $2 million. And ‘it’s his money 
Ing it. i ' 
oe ene i ng the year he has a lot-of money 
oe said a Walinsky, Jews tend to regard their 
si a sselie y because it is not as institutionalized 
sky learned about New York money first as an aide 
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to the late Senator Kennedy, then as a candidate himself in 
the state. Jews, said Walinsky, regard their new riches 
differently than do gentiles whose money has been around 
for generations. “There was 4 very large group of guys 
who really started out without any money,” said Walin- 
sky, “who just ended up making tens of millions. Palevsky 
is one, Milton Gilbert is another, Meshulam Riklis is an- 
other. Larry Tisch of Loews and his brother, they started 
out with some little hotel in New Jersey. Now they give a 
million dollars a year to the U.J.A. It gets like Monopoly 
money to some of these guys.” The newness of some Jews’ 
prosperity means that they may be more teady to paft with 
it—to show everybody else that they've “made it.” Further, 
Jews seem especially willing to show their gratitude «at 
their good fortune, which is why Jews who are newly rich 
become prime political targets. One of the smartest ideas 
that emerged early in Muskie’s presidential campaign, ac- 
cording to Morris Abram, a veteran fund raiser, was a 
youhg campaigner’s suggestion to check new filings with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission for names of 
potential contributors. 
The gratitude, the “paying a little back,” cannot be 
oyerstressed. “Every Jew admits the debt, a debt to society 
‘for breathing,” said Willen. “He'll never’ tell you ‘No’ 
when you ask him for money. He'll tell you his uncle 
pave,-or his wife gave, or ‘See me next week, I just bought 
a house.’ But he'll seldom tell you ‘No.’ He’s just debating 
the terms. I have found that the average Jew accepts’ the 
debt, and he gets this from his religion, his Bible, his 
home. He feels this’ tremendous sense of indebtedness— 
‘I’m lucky, I didn’t have the inalienable right of the king.’ 
' They feel they've got to explain why they have money.” 
.. Roger Kahn, in The’ Passionate People, echoed this when 


” 
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he wrote'that “most Jews have an urgent, touchi 
is ar and justify themtelyes. It la 
tioned by centuries of persecution.” That is true, and of- 
ten if ds not true of non-Jews. Jews often can be whe the 
ae rea rues beer their finances yet will not 
eon ended, and will try, to explain, as if to jus- 
tify. Perhaps the zeadiness to bar ieee ee 
to,trying to explain how one has eae dere ae 
wire of his people have perished. aa 
1¢ economic rise of the Jew afte 
Sa are now the most en group ee 
; : growing political consciousness coincided with a great 
reac the Democratic Party. “The city caches ie 
ose in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, used to rovid 
an awful lot of money,” said Adam Walinsky “Ther a 
never any suggestion of a national campaign shine pe 
seed into places like that. Most big cities used to i like 
ae are wee with everybody paying two per cent of 
pe ae ck to the party. That was dying at the same 
care fe guys were coming on. This was really the 
cane re thee available, and. people really started to 
be eteasl eal nae ek ae oh Ge 
ected; me pitch: o: i 
UJ.A, and it was tax deductible ba one ee ‘a . 
se ee and it wasn’t.” ) oe 
rving . Levine, the sociologi i 
National Project on Ethnic pea ager eionry ei 
rae: the contributors into. the Democratic Pays 
ba zi pei oth are largely first and second generation. 
ba social lives evolved around people involved in the 
se ocratic Party-*they saw them at the club, at home,,in 
siness—it was all around them. The Party mai ned 
a coincidental relationship with Jewish Satie a 


aye nm 
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¥ enterprise; And, in the Democratic Party, the Jew’s money 
F spoke as loudly as anybody else’s money.” 


Herbert Alexander; head of the campaign-finance moni- 
toring organization called the Citizens’ Research Founda- 
tion, who happens to be Jewish, pointéd out that “There's 
a social register, and you have to be borniinto it. Very few 
people can get into it. There is also‘a-political ‘register. 


B. You can buy your way into it with contributions. For 


minority groups, the Jews and ‘the nouveaux riches~and 
often the two are synonymous~you can buy your way into 
prominence, into rubbing shoulders with the great, into 
invitations to the White House or the governor's mansion 
6r-what have you, 2 lot quicker in the Democratic Party 
than you.can in. the Republican Party. You. come in with 
$25,000 or $50;000 in the Democratic Party and, right 
away, youre a big star. It's much more difficult in the 
Republican Party. If that is what motivates you, and I 
think that motivates a lot of people—to show-that they are 
good, to show that they are accepted, to show..that they 
can do more than make money, to give them the kind of 
prominence that they want, to give them the, ego satis- 
faction of being on the inside, -to give them the feeling 
that they can have snfluence“and maybe some modicum 
of power—all. of these things they can do faster in the 
Democratic Party than in the Republican Party. The Re- 
publican Party has many smore stable, sources and many 
more habitual contributors, and it’s a lot harder to break 
into the circle. You still don’t get into the Union League 
Club jist bécause you have a Jot. of money. The Demo- 
crats are always poor, they're-always: scrounging for dough, 
and this makes them much more vulnerable if a guy is 
interested in that kind of access. . - + 
“A}so, you have to look at it from the point of view of 
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fund raising. The Republicans as a party can approach al- 
most any major industry in this country, systematically, 
They get a guy who’s big in thé automobile industry, or a 
guy in each of thé'firms, and they can almost go down the 
line and approach the key wealthy men or people or the 
top managers of the various companies. ‘They can do that 
in almost any ‘industry—the rubber industry, the steel in- 
dustry. The Democrats, meanwhile, have some very 
wealthy supporters and, among them, some non-Jews, but 
the point is that they can’t do this fund raising as systemati- 
cally in any industry except maybe a couple. Traditionally, 
textiles was a good industry because it was-a combination 
of the Jews in New York and the Southerners, who were 
Democrats. Secondly, the entertainment ‘industry, where 
a lot of Jews made money in movies .or are-performers. In 
a couple of industries like that, they could almost go down 
the line the way the Republicans can. But apart from that, 
they don’t have the resources ¢f strength; it’s much more 
hit and miss... . ». It’s just-not as structured and as sys- 
tematic as the Republicans are- able to do, Therefore, all 
that is a prelude to saying ‘that you.could typify the-Jews as 
an industry, as a Democratic supportive group that could 
almost be systematically mined for money.” 

Most of the political mohey from Jews comes from New 
York. California has been assimed to be the source of 
mtich new political "money; -but, the late Gene Wyman 
used to insist that was sim ly untrue. “It was-just fan- 
tastit,” he said after‘the r972 primaries. “Hubert sent me 
to New York and I spent several weeks there. Was it 
different! There’s so much more money in New York. My 
God; there’s a lot of mohey there as compared to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“What people have to put in perspective—and fail to—” 
said Texan Robert Strauss, chairman of the Democratic 
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‘National Committee after 1972's debacle, “is tad ae 
-sourcé of major Jewish giving is two, cities: New ork, : 
Angeles. Other than that, there are no pie bes : 
Jewish money, for‘national politics. People tal abou = 
Texans. The truth of the matter is, there’s no money 7 
Texas compared to New io ahs a : ic ee 
i mples of .great wealth, an new \ : 
tee Guedes of people that rich in New es site 
never hear about—Jew and gentile, they: don’t lat pe 
be Jewish.: There’s tremendous wealth there, > ie 
people in Texas or California haye multi-mi ae % : 
deals, they come to — York to get their money to ta 
ack to Galifornia or Texas. 
aries this begs a question: why are the see so i 
to part’ with their money for politics? Is a ce ” w : 
expected? The answer is yes, but on two ie S. haa 
level of local politics, the quid pro quo is like ly to be oe 
tangible thari on the national scale. In localities actos oni 
country, Jews like non-Jews have been known to hes 
‘candidates in return for government crate ns ae 
rezonirigs on paul oa ae = = ie : i 
reasons, Jews’ have ten to’ be ae 
ah ieae ies One has been that atta of reel 
hoods—real estate, for instance—have been oa mee hs 
* Mafia, entrepreneurial and speculative.* ‘Suc ae 
*Mere mention of such activity tends to throw alpen 
Jéwish agencies into a tizzy. As David Singer aati ey PI . 
“to project a ‘nice Jewish boy’ image of the Jew. = sek poe chee 
Singer has pointed out, Jews’ pre-eminence . mo pee eons 
within ‘the syndrome of Jewish striving for achi ee 
America has had such “achieving” Jews as cco aan =i: 
chowljansky (better known these days as ae : ee ees 
Siegel, ‘Mickey Cohen, and so many others eke aay 
to their number as “comparable to that contributed by any 


i istrict bert J. Stern, who 
i .” United States District Judge Hert 
aah cop ae reputation as a cormuption-busting United States 
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can be aided considerably by special help from city hall or 

the county supervisor's office. The second is that bribery 

has been an essential part of Jewish history. Veteran fund 
raiser Willen pointed out that, historically, the Jews: of 

Europe “had to get favors to survive, through little gifts— 

what you'd call today @ bribe. They survived by their re- 

lationship with the police. So the tradition was that kind 
of giving, too.” The langtlage of Extropean Jewry, Yiddish, 
had a word for the bribe: shmeer, a word’ that has some- 
what come into the American English idiom. It is perhaps 
natural that the “shmeer ethic” is more prevalent in New 
York City, where more Jews live than any other city, than 
elsewhere in the United States. In New York it is rela- 
tively common to have to shmeer a headwaiter Ci.e., slip 
him a five-dollar or ten-dollar bill to get a table) or to have 
to shmeer building inspectors to get a construction job 
completed on schedule or to shmeer the highway depart- 
ment to win a contract. 

Some of the same Jews who have bribed local politi- 
cians+who usually have been non-Jews—however, have 
approached national politics with a totally different out- 
look. In fact, Jews appear to have been the least demand- 
ing of all the political givers, nationally. 

Myer Feldman, President Kennedy’s, liaison with Jew- 
ish organizations and contributors, said that “not once did 
a Jewish contributor ever demand a quid pro quo. No- 
body ever came to me and said, ‘I’ve given this’ or ‘I've 
done that.’ All I ever got was requests for messages to 
Jewish groups when they met.” 


writer: “When it comes to graff, there's no racial or religious in- 
tolerance.” 
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ay rdened Boston newsman who had 
: ee ape rniee in national -political giving, 
ge “hat he was surprised by his experienc® in na- 
"1 olitics from the inside. Stewart served pe 
whe as candidate Muskie’s press secretary. From ‘ . 
tside, everybody has this view that all these oe Hi 
ns have strings attached,” he said, but it’s a i aT 
really is. We got one hell of oe Seals ane 
as there a single s ; 
geet ae for some ‘of what you call Bey 
money. The Jews are the most altruistic givers ase 
9 coun te most patriotic. They give because ey 
: in the candidate, not to get something back. oi dieedil 
Bel I. Bernard whe mansset Mound it wasone 
‘: hat I’d been led to beneve, x 
% eee myths a a ee are Ae 
t, is i eople want, how do they 4 t if th 
= a snes are is your capacity to amie 
"any believability, what is going to happen, ow aie 
going to handle all . ae df sees ee — a — 
d I.was shocked by it. INO 
a ee, must have dealt with two thousand Ls ae 
“san anil people, Diy, none ed 
for something 1a P|; 
eee Seely [a federal sear eee 
that was it. . . . And there was not 4 major con 
ae ia to-say that the contributions: from aie 
to national campaigns have been purely ee es 
Jews have still been shmeering, though e pay are 
been of a different nature; most Jews ate sable oe 
power the kind of men who will neither con: oe nes 
assets, wall them into ghettos, nor an hilate them. 
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donations from Jewish contributors have been, at bottom, 
motivated by feat—fear that what happened in England, 
France, Spain, Germany could and may, indeed, happen 
in, the United States, too, unless-America’s Jews are vigi- 
lant and insure:that the.“right” men get into office. And, 
since “right”. has many meanings; the money has gone to 
a wide-wariety of candidates and causes. Some Jews have 
contributed to left candidates and causes. The left; after 
all, is still zniversalistic, within the tradition.of the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man; if ultimately successful, the 
left would, obliterate the boundaries that create conflicts 
between men, including thé ;majority of the world and 
Jews. Other Jews have contributed to, progressive-middle- 
of-the-road candidates, who have appreciated and under- 
stood:their fears, candidates whose conceptions of justice 
have embodied protecting minority rights {including-those 
of Jews), who have pledged support for Israel (the final 
refuge, if/when it happens here), who have appeared 
philo-Semitic. These contributors, by far the.largest-hum- 
ber of Jewish political givers, have tended to’ talk in code: 
they say they invest in “good government” when they are 
in fact paying tribute. for survival. 

Jewish fund-raisers know this implicitly, and some have 
been true artists in playing on Jews’ insecurities. 

“When I sit down with a person,” said Walter Shoren- 
stein, the.developer who has been changing the face of 
San Francisco’s skyline with his high-rise office buildings 
and who has beert one of the principal Democratic, fund 
raisers in California, “particularly ‘those that came over 
during the Hitler Gertnany period . . . I very honestly 
say to them, ‘Now look, if you had to do it over again—I’m 
sure that you lost a lot of your family in the Hitler era.in 
Germany—now if ‘you had the,gpportunity to help some- 
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et into office; or to have helped defeat what Hitler 
sresented—if you had to do this over again, you would 


Ehave takén: your last dollar to do it, and you have the 
E same opportunity here, because unless you are willing to 


ectse if you don’t, it very well: could happen, the same 
thing could happen that happened in Germany. 


” 


Shorenstein, whose uncle was for many years the, Tam- 


many boss of Brooklyn, raised half a million dollars for 


Humphréy in Northern California in 1968 but sat out md 
: presidential election in 1972 because he did not agree wi 
‘some of McGovern’s views, especially those involving 
America’s defense structure. 


Israel‘ has played a part in his thinking, in terms of its 


. or = i 
needing a strong, supportive America to continue: The 


% mere fact that a candidate or a particular individual is 
#. favorable to Israel obviously umakes the task a lot easier; 


® this is a-kind of frosting on the cake. They want to know 
4° whether-he’s a good man, one that they can relate to, and 
the fact that he’s been good to Israel, has a strong record on 
Israel, is indicative to the person that he is one that they 
Thee should really support and be considerate of... . But 


J ° 2?) 
there’s too much of an inference that it’s Israel first and 


‘ the United States second as far as the Jew is concerned. 
$° When Hitler Germany came along, this was the 
3 only haven. Most all other countries were closed to the 


"Jews and the Jews who were brought up in the period of 


E.D:R-and all that kind of situatior! were eternally grateful 


. that, they: were in the United States and no place other 


than that. So they have.a sense of saying. to themselves, 
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here's Israel and that should be preserved but, ‘goddamn it, 
the place to really preserve is the United States. We won't 
-have any money to give to Israél and Israel can’t be taken 
care of unless there is the United States to-look after it. 
So the great desire and feeling is to feel kindly toward 
the United States, and their way of expressing their grati- 
tude is their ability to give money to the.political candidate 
that they feel will perpetuate what they have and! what 
their family~has, because they're always conscious of a 
threat.” 

Shorenstein maintained that whatever success ‘he has 
had in-raising money was based oir confidence his con- 
tributors had in’ him. He personally has maintained a 
“good list” of about twenty-five persons he has gone to 
and, “after that list:of twenty-five, then you've got to start 
scratching.” His pitch always has been open, and one-to- 
one. Never has he used the mass meeting, U.J.A-type of 
suasion: “T never throw’curves at anybody. I’ve got to be 
credible. You call a man and say, ‘I'd like to. go to lunch 
with you. We can make it a social lunch but, actually, I’m 
going to ask you to make a contribution to so-and-so’s 
campaign, so if you’say No, we're still going to be friends 
and it’s going to be a social lunch” 

- Gene Wyman opetated the:same way: “I’ve raised 
money, really, without a great deal of effort,” he said. “It’s 
been basically a simple appeal to social consciousness, and 
Thaven’t used the U.J.A. technique-at all. I use to a great 
extent the one-on-one technique, just talking to péople, and 
I don’t do it unless ‘I feel I have-a chance. There’s no 
sense in me Poing to them—and I’m talking about them as 
a body—there’s no sense in me trying to raise money for 
Adolf Hitler. No.way. But if I feel there are causes and 
reasons that.would appeal to the Jewish conscience and, 
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generally, those are very high motivating things, I can-get 
money. I think that most of the people I've gotten money 
m. from have such a feeling of gratefulness that they've got 
| it, that they've been successful, and such an awareness 
that maybe: their relatives were killed in a concentration 
camp, as mine were, heavily, on both sides of the family: 
my mother’s: brothers and sisters and my father lost six 
sisters in’ concentration camps, and grandparents on both 
sides+there’s a lot of that. And so I think their general 
feeling is a duty to pay a little back, and we've been for- 
tunate; and these are important things. . . .” 
Po The method that Wyman disdained, that-used at United 
&’ . Jewish Appeal campaign dinners, is much misunderstood. 
To outsiders, the method seems gauche’ and gross—blatant 
and ostentatious mahifestation of all that is unsightly about 
the newly.rich. To the unknowing, the U_J:A:-type affair 
appears to be a. large gathering at which: the:names of all 
the guests are announced in tum, publicly, and each guest 
is expected to pledge a donation.. They appear. to be em- 
barrassed by the public nature of .it all.and pressured.into 
offering ‘huge gifts: What the. eye sees, however, is not 
what actually is happening. The scenario has in fact been 
carefully rehearsed and the actors know their roles. The 
real fund raising.has come beforehand, at: a meeting at 
which the organizers boldly dictate what each of those 
* present at ‘the preliminary meeting will give to-thé cduse 
or, more to’ the point, to a candidate. While the method 
« Was designed originally for,raising money for the.AJ.J.A., 
', like most things related.to Jewish philanthropy, it has been 
~ adopted for, and adapted'to, political use. _ 
At this preparatory meeting—and the word “preparatory 
may be misleading because the real hard pressure comes 
here—each person who will attend the dinner is discussed. 
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The person in charge-will. usually be able—via his know. 
edge of people, businesses, relationships—to dictate the 
size of each attendee’s gift. The process is called “rating.” 
He might tell one businessman that he won't have to give 
more than, say, five thousand dollars to Humphrey right 
now because the man has suffered a had business year 
(the man, of course, might have thought no one knew 
business was: bad) while telling another attendee that 
twenty-thousand dollars isn’t enougln this time. It hardly 
does any good for any of the men there to protest. For 
one, they have not come innocently. Two, they enjoy the 
scenario. Three,.they cannot resist the community pressure 
invoked at such.a meeting. Later on, at thé larger dinner, 
the prearranged contributors’ names are arranged so that 
they are “called” just. before that’ of another man who 
was not at‘the organizing meeting, but whose ability to 
pay has-been “rated” as equal to the man before him. 

“What's seen on the outside world as vulgar fund rais- 
ing isn’t at all,” said Irving Levine, the sociologist. “It’s a 
way for fellow Jews to force the wealthy to help, invoking 
@ community force to put pressure on the affluent. It’s very 
much a Jewish tradition for wealthy people to be upbraided 
for being cheapskates,: and this is very much a Jewish 
communal function. Erom the point.of view of a dirty 
mind, this is viewed as cheap and vulgar.” 

“What is crass and vulgar, anyway?” asked Willen, who 
helped develop the.method for the New York federation. 
“A than.owns a Rolls-Royce car, which means ‘I’m rich.’ 
He has a fourteen-toom apartment, which means ‘I’m ich.’ 
He has a hundred-acre estate with twenty servants, which 
means ‘I'm rich.’ They’re.all public expressions of money, 
and you invite all your frierids to look at your money., No- 
bedy has a hundred-acre estate and doesn’t show it off. So 
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bw come it’s not crass to spend a Jot of money én your 
Frarteen-toom apartment and your estate, and it is to giye 
money? Somehow, something’s been ‘teversed. The 
is, synagogues and churches, cardinals’ homes, bishops 
nme, the whole thing is a manifestation of money. Have 
ever seen anything rhore crass than a coronation? 
e lady being pulled in a carriage by fourteen a 
] these people decked out in diamonds and jewelry. zi s 
Fibe crassest, vulgarest, most exhibitionistic thing in the 
Pivorld. I've always maintained that, for me to give oe 
hithat’s one thing. But then if I go and buy a spac id 
F. $10,000, and then not give the $1,000, that’s a w. ole 
"di ing. That’s vulgar.” 

a a5 each ane besides the historic ‘and Ps 
chological reasons, is the “chit”—the obligation, be it socia 
or business or whatever. If a man—for example, Gustave 

L. Levy, managing partner of the Goldman Sachs sabes 

ment banking firm—contributed’ generously to a friend’s 

charity or candidate Cand Levy has been one of the ae 
generous givers) he had every right to invite that frien to 
& contribute to a cause or ¢andidate that Levy was support- 
: ing. That request might have come by telephone, ‘or in a 
|B private meeting, or in “public,” at the preparatory Ses- 
f sion before a U-J.A.-type of affair. aren ae 

B Good fund raisers match’ up debts, pairing people Ww : 
have helped one another. Such chits are thé ‘currency 0 

fund taising: “You use the various, leverages that: men 

have on men,” said Willen. “People give to people, not 

to causes.” Thus the U.J.A.-type of meeting involves the 

tossing back and forth of chits. Usually a guiest of ‘honor 

will be involved, the best guest of honor being that per- 

son with the’ most uncollected chits. “The best guest of 


imagine,” sai isi of honot 
honor I can imagine,” said occasional guest of \ 


ay 
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Abram, foriper president of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, “is Conrad Hilton. He buys more sheets, more 
pillowcases, More lamb carcasses, more ketchup, more 
electricity, steam, power, cigarettes, you.name it, than any- 
body in the world.” Willen agreed that Hilton would be 
good but, said that‘ another non-Jew, the President, would 
be better—“he can make people, he can make ambassadors, 
he can name this and that.” “In Wall Street,” said Willen, 
“the greatest guest of honor could be the head of J. P, 
Morgan, or somebody who gives out more business than 
anybody. In the dress business, it might be the head of 
J. C./Penney, who buys more dresses than anybody in the 
United States.” i 

Business chits are those that are held most suspect by 
observers of politics. They are used routinely. If a firm is 
a supplier to a giant retail chain and istearning a good 


profit from its arrangement, it would be, expected for an - 


executive of the chain to call one day and ask the. supplier 
to buy ten tables to a dinner honoring candidate X at one 
thousand dollars per table. The supplier can hardly refuse, 
lest he lose the business or, at the least, risk ill will. Al- 
though, this practice happens to be: blackmail, one such 
supplier, told the writer: “There's really nothing wrong 
with it. Tr’s part of the cost of doing business. Besides, I 
have suppliers, too, and I do the same thing to them and, 
Timagine, they do it'to theirs.” P 
In.1968, according to the lore of fund raising, Howard 
Stein of the Dreyfus Fund put extremely strong pressure 
on men wha’ dealt ‘with ‘the fund to contribute to the 
presidential-campaign of Eugene McCarthy, a claim that 
Stéin has denied just_as; strongly. “That didn’t happen,” 
said Stein. “First of-all, there was no threatening. Second, 
I personally leaned over backwards not to take.any money 
from people in the financial community.” Of those in the 
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jnancial community who did give to McCarthy, he said, 
Fhere were very. few. “and I think a good part of them were 
Foeople we didn’t do business with theh and probably 
Fhaven’t since. There is always a tendency for people to 
Nassume'things and say things.” 

Asin in fee are what much of ‘fund taising is 
based on,- assumptions of insecurity, ‘assumptions of will- 
tingriess to. write the check. One assumption that fund 
raisers work meticulously is the assumption that the gift 
will somehow give the contributor “access” to the can- 
didate. Thus the best of fund raisers will either have ac- 
cess to the top man, or at least the appearance of that ac- 
cess. Another assumption is that the giving of the money 
will provide status for the contributor. Craving for status, 
@ of,course, is the most visible manifestation of the insecurity 
@e of the Jewish contributor. ‘Wyman once said, in pointed 
WF reference to his refusal to support McGovern in 1972, that 
® “A fund-raiser can’t be successful unless hé’s got a commit- 
: 4 ment, unless people know he has.a commitment, and un- 
| less the candidate publicly recognizes that commitment: 
=. Translated, that meant that McGovern, among other fail- 
ings, did not -know how—or disdained—to give the appeat- 
ance of ‘access tb Wyman and to massage the egos of his 
@ Jewish fund raisers, something at which Humphrey.-had 
been grand national champion. Humphrey has understood 
"the trembling psyche of the Jewish contributor. He eagerly 
4, has learned their names (their first ones), has flattered'them 
by inviting them to go campaigning with him, has made 
them feel they truly have had an input into his thinking. 
& While some candidates have-tended to closet themselves 
‘with strategists and counselors at the end of a hard day of 
ue handshaking and. speechmaking, Humphrey: unfailingly 
. found time-and energy to philosophize: until late into the 
night with his -big contributors, as if they. were the strate 
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gists. Further, his sdiscussions nevet dipped into small 
talk—he encouraged deep conversation about policies and 
national issues. Often, his partners in ‘conversation would 
be talked ‘out by the gregarious candidate. Humphrey's 
contributors have considered him a friend, which he has 
been. 

“What a whole lot of people don’t understand about 
political contributing,” said finance expert Alexander, “is, 
first of all; it‘is.an index for participation. For a wealthy 
person, it’s easier to sign a-check than it is to give time. 
As hard as it is for the average person .to believe, for a guy 
to sign a check for $3,000’ or $5,000 is easy for a wealthy 
person. Secondly, a lot of contributing is not for a prefer- 
ment or favors, but for status. People -like:to get invited 
to the White House, to the governor's mansion. They like 
to be on the dais when the political person is speaking, 
They like to be on the inside. This kind tof contributor is 
likely to think: ‘I'like to have him call me: by amiy first 
name.’ Now,,.all of these things.are status symbols— ‘when 
I had dinner at the White House’ kinds of things. And 
for. Jews, who maybe. traditionally have felt excluded, not 
accepted, to be accepted at. the very highest: levels by 
political figures in the news all the time, -by government 
leaders, is important, and gives them a sense of belonging 
and. acceptance that they might not otherwise get or that 
they aren’t satisfied with merely in.the:business world. In 

other,words, they've got.to ‘prove something to themselves 
beyond that they can make a dollar.” 

Said Willen: “It’s like giving to: the arts, That gave 
you status even if dt didn’t give you acceptance in the 
golf clubs. The court Jew has a long history.”. Shorenstein 
put iteven more: directly: “For a long while, I would 
contribute, but,no.one even knew I existed. Everybody 
goes through that,.and I’ve talked to a lot of people.on this. 
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F When you're involved in business you have to be almost 
4 Bae Fy Vince Lombardi, I think, expressed it, about 
© the many, many ways of psyching yourself up, and so 
F forth. And then you get like Babe Ruth: after you've hit 
f so many home runs, how much of a thrill do you get out 
Sof each new home tun, in no matter what you do, in busi- 
E ness and so forth? So you look for other outlets. And 
F when you look for other outlets, you do the thing that you 
F feel most comfortable and happiest doing. I was on the 
f board of Mount Sinai Hospital and I was on the Cancer 


Society and the Chamber of Commerce and president of 


. the Recreation and Parks Commission, but the thing that 
x I always got a bigger fascination out of and enjoyed doing 


is being around good political people. They’re gregarious. 
They're fun. You go to a Cancer Society meeting, who 
you gonna meet there? And what fun do you have with 


’ it, or what enjoyment or what thrill do you get? And you 


do get a tremendous thrill if you’ve been involved in a 
person’s campaign and they've won. You've had a lot of 
enjoyment out of it.” efits 

In substance, many of the Jewish political givers have 
ended up as political “groupies,” hangers-on of a very, 
special nature, needirig—almost desperately neéding—to 
know someone in power. As Willen vet they have sain 

e security of being’ near power, “of ‘having parties for 
pataceliahy of picking up the plitne to call a gover- 
nor or somebody like that.” Muskie’s formét“aide, Stewart, 
commented that many of the Jewish contributors to that 
campaign “would ask, ‘Will you pick up the phone 
when I call you in the White House? Will you bé there 
for me? That’s all I want to know.’” This is a very im- 
portant feeling to a Jew, to say he knows somebody in 
power. Perhaps, someday, it could save his life. 
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The myth of “liberalism” 
: The Jewish voter 
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Wuew anatyzine the, “Jewish vote,” academicians tend 
to agree that Jews’: “liberal” yoting often i namical to 
their gun best interests and almost inevita ly. conclude 
that s voting behavior qust emanate from the strong 
ethical sradition of Judaism, Their overwhelming attach- 
ment to progressive causes oyer the last four decades in 
America often‘is cited as proof per se that Jews are the 
most selfless voters in fhe American polity; that a Jew 
when he steps insjde a voting booth, is cloaked ina history 
and tradition of social justice, humanism, and charity that 
virtually preordain his, voting posture; Jews do have a 
sturdy tradition of charity, love for fellow man—particu- 
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y if fellow man is downtrodden, oppressed and disad- 
itaged. But other religious and ethnic groups have such 
‘ons too; the htumanitariarf ethic is. neither the in- 
ntion nor the exclusive property of Jews. 
F. Jews’ distinctive voting history suggests something else: 
at the Jew in America,may be motivated not so much by 
h’s ancient call to “seek justice and relieve the op- 
assed” beating a tattoo inside his subconscious as he is 
Rby the fear of a tattoo on hisforearm. While sociologists 
F have striven to trace patterns, the politicians—actually the 
| most perceptive students of behavior in America—have 
f known all along the core fact: the Jew is.an insecure, 
ightened voter, ‘Thus those politicians who have captured. 
1¢ “Jewish vote” have played to Jews with hardly any, ef 
ort at subtlety. As long ago~as the 1870s, Rutherford ,B. 
|: Hayes was protesting Russia’s treatment of its Jewish 
F citizens, and making surg, that Americans knew of his 
F. protests. Theodore Roosevelt did the, same later. ‘So did 
_ William Howard Taft. Perhaps the most blatantly hypo- 
[critical of such acts in those days was that committed by 
H Secretary of State John Hay, who, at the ditection of 
& President, William McKinley during the off-year.congres- 
.. sional campaign of 1902, complained loudly.to Rumania 
> over its persecution of Jews. Hay’s protest was bruited 
B widely throughout the American Jewish’ community while 
B he noted privately, “The Hebrews—poor dears! All over 
f. the country they think we are bully boys” 
a For decades, many Jews have insisted that no such thing 
We sa “Jewish vote” exists. Jews, they have mainfained, are 
Wy. like all Americans and, as such, vote on all the issyes, not 


a 
es 


lend credence to the anti-Semites’ élaim that Jews in Amer- 


we ica are subversively un-American, are Jews before they are 
} ~ € i 


me just “Jewish” ones. To admit otherwise would, of course, 
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Americans, before they are editors, before they are stock- 
brokers. So, while some Jewish agencies have persistently 
denied the existence of a “Jewish yote,” just as persistently 
the politicians have pandered specifically to “Jewish” inter- 
ests and issues/The pandering has been especially obsery- 
able since 1948, when the state of Israel was created. 
Many appeals have heen in the form of accusations 
against Opposing candidates’ alleged lack of zeal for Is- 
ael’s defense. The tactic is employed whether or not the 
opposing candidate is Jewish. Unsubtle appeals to the 
“Jewish vote” have been most obvious in New York State, 
wheieé more than tw of every fivé"Jews in America liye. 
In 1956, for example, in Jatob Javits’ first race for the 


United States Senate, his opponent, Robert F. Wagner— 


then"tmayor of New York City and ‘a Catholic—bought 
advertisements in Jewish newspapérs that showed Wagner 
with the chief rabbi‘of Israel. Another pictured Wagner 
with fellow Democrat Herbert Lehman’s liahd on his 
shoulder. The Jewish Lehman had been a popular gover- 
nor and senator from New York“ 

New York Jewish voters wére bombarded by similar 
Propaganda in 1979. In the gubematorial race between 
Arthur’ J. Goldberg, the former Supreme Court justice, 
and the incumbent, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Rockefeller 
had a particularly delicate problem: not only’ was Gold- 
berg a Jew, he had been a lifelong, ardent Zionist. Ad- 
vertisements ‘claimed’ that Rockefeller was “one of the 
staunchest supporters of the state of Israel” and always" 
were signed by ‘leading Jewish businessmen and ‘com- 
munity figures. One pro-Rockefeller letter, over the signa- 
ture of E. J. Korvettes’ Gharles Bassine, was mailed to 
one, hundred thousand Jews in “swing” voting districts, 
Similar appeals were used in the Senate race, where a 
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i for Farber is a vote for the survival of Israel. A vote 
{for Farber isa, vote for the survival of Soviet Jéws..A vote 
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Bist to James Buckley, a Catholic, who won 13 percent 


ews’ votes.* : ; 

Probably the crudest appeals of that year came.in the 
gressional race in, Manhattan between two Jews, Bella 
baug and radio talk-show, interviewer Barry Farber (“A 


or Farber is:a vote for my neighborhood and my Amer- 


ica.”). A major issue of thé, campaign was whether Mé. 
f- Abzug had or had not said that’ Israel ought not to get 
f more American jets. 

' . Such appeals are. used outside New York, as well, in 
} cities and states-where Jews compose a significant portion 


of the, vote, They. were used, ‘for inStance, in Illinois in 
the 1964, gubernatorial race between two non-Jews, Otto 


f Kerner and Charles Percy. Which of the two was the 
P better friend of the Jews? Kerner, who took 71 per cent 
poof Jews’ votes. =, sr 


One of the appeals.ta the Jewish vote may even have 


F cost the, life, of -Robert..F. Kennedy, whose pro-Israel 


EP 
food 


statements had inflamed the young Arab, Sirhan Sirhan. 
Before the-Remocratie’ presidential primary vote was cast 
in California in June of 1968, Los Angéles radjo stations 
were beaming a message to California’s Jewislt voters 
from Kennedy in which he strongly advocated. Haren : 
giving more military aid to Isreel., Ironically, e 
cast message had been drafted in the Senator oe 
in United Nations: Plaza by a delegation. of three New 
York rabbis who, had been pressuring jhim to be a stronger 
advocate of Jewish causes. 1, by ; , 
* Statisti Jewi tirig used in this chapter‘are those generally 
elie Sais and Jewish ogists A further ex- 
plication can be found in an extended note to this chapter. 
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‘Appealing to Jewish interests has oéctirred in-all recent 
presidential campaigns, a notable example coming in 
1960. In the race between John Kennedy and Richard 
Nixon, according to one description ‘of the campaign 
“Vice President Nixon’s headquarters issued a statement 
declaring that Israeli newspapers-had called for Nixon’s 
electidn as a reliable friend of ‘Israel. Fhe press release 
dtew the direct implication [of Jews’ having ‘dual loyal- 
ties], calling for ‘two million Jews to cast-their voté for 
the sake of Israel.’ The boldtie-in of the ‘Jewish vote’ 
with the preferences of a foreign state raised a furor 
throughout the country. A few days later, Nixon’s head- 
quarters repudiated the release as the work of an over- 
zealous subordinate.” Nonetheless, the appeals continued, 
with advertisements in Jewish newspapers saying that'Mr. 
Nixon was a better friend of Israel than was Senator 
Kennedy and implying that Joseph Kennedy, Sr., was 
an anti-Sernite, 

The notable feature of all such appeals is' that none 
are pitched to altruism and progressivism. They are 
aimed 4t; Jews’ insecurity, an inseturity that‘can, on oc- 
casion, make this highly educated ‘group appear inctédibly 
and alrhost pathetically gullible. Politicians‘ khow Cbecause 
they are told s6'by the Jewish strategists they’ hire’) that 
matty Jews perceive Israel ds their ultimate refuge, -as 
being-synonymoits with gurviyal. 

_ ‘What politicians also know is that voting decisions are 
not:thé result, ordinarily, of the entlitsiastic acceptance 
ofa candidate’s ‘ideology? In any given election, the: ma- 
jority ‘of voters knovk témarkably* little about the candi- 
dates, often not even their name& ‘For éxample; in 1973, 
the Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers University 
randomly sampled 1,224 New Jersey voters about their 
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t knowledge of the- candidates who were actively seeking 
E their parties’ nominations for governor. Of those who said 


they received most of their information about New Jersey 
politics from the newspapers, only, to per :cent could 
identify more than one candidate -for- governor, with 


|. primary day but two months away. Only.,one in, three 
~ could even name, one candidate. Of those who specified 


television ,as their best political source, only 4 per cent 
could name mote than one candidate! Since New- Jersey 
has no; commercial television stations, these numbers may 
be.somewhat; untypical,..but the fact remains—and it is a 
fact that those involved in politics deeply often tend to 
forget—that the electorate, in general, cares little for and 
knows little of politics. The classic political study, The, 
American Voter, put it this way: 

In the electorate as a whole the level of attention to politics 
is so low that what the public is exposed to must be highly 
visible~-even stark—if it is to‘have an, impact on opinion., 


In effect then, countless voters start with zero information 
about a political contest. All they have are their biases 
about issues in general’ and their professional, ethnic, 
racial, sexual, regional, or other influences. In terms of 
particular candidates, they pick up glimpses of candidates 
over television or radio, or gather snatches of information 
(often inaccurate) from friends or neighbors. The voter 
stacks various candidates against his particular set of biases, 
then rejects those who fail to measure up. The process is, 
basically, the one by which one arrives at a personal-value 
system—rejecting certain values to arrive at accepted, 
positive ones. Thus the continual quest for identity seems 
largely to be a negative process, as is that for political 
identity. The negative push usually precedes the positive 
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pull. In political terms, although a~‘conservative’ may 
say he is for maintaining the status quo or for' moving 
backwards, he arrives at that’ point after deciding that 
change is inimical, that it will destroy or threaten some- 
thing he has or wants. Politicians—suecessful: ones, any- 
way—plan their campaipris with that in mind. 

Public opinion surveys like thdse by Gallup’ ind’ Harris 
are not the ones politicians’ tely on. The publicized sur- 
veys give “horse race” results—who leatls whom at X 
poirit in time; athong X group. Such ‘results make’ news 
since elections are, of course, ultimately horse races. Po- 
litical strategists usually ¢ommiissioh their own surveys, 
choosing from as many as 150 different commercial or- 
ganizations, or creating their own polling apparatus. ‘They 
pay great sums of money for such surveys to find out how 
voters perceive the various candidates, favorably and un- 
favorably, and’ why. ‘They are pleased if thei candidate 
is viewed favorably, but often “favorables” are\less im- 
portant than “‘unfavorables.” If a candidate has high un- 
favorables, it means he is; vulnerable, and the details of 
the unfavorable factors will guide the opposing ea ken 
—who certainly, will have his own poll data—as to how 
and where. to attack. 

Ideology can contribute to voters’ impressions of a 
candidate;, favorable or. unfavorable, but ideology is less 
important than: many assume. Many in America distrust 
ideology altogether and, for that matter, ideology in Ameri- 
can politics is fluid and unstable. ‘What was “liberal” 
yesterday may be “middle of the-road” today} “conserva- 
tive” tomorrow. Voters make decisions in terms of what 
a candidate can do for them or, more to this writer's point, 
what a‘candidate might do to them; to hurt them. Such 


F behavior is selfish but; of course, self-interest is what 
& voting.in a democracy is supposed to be all about. 
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‘Thé hegative input. into voting decisions was strikingly 


F evident ‘in the 1972 presidential éléction, where Nixon's 
. evider 


huge victory was not an overwhelming affirmation of him. 
Rathér, his majority was the result of voters’ casting’ bal- 


Y lots -ddainst George McGovern. Lawrence Goldberg il- 
f lustrated this when he ‘recalled a chance conversation he 
f hadeohe Sunday moming before the voting. Goldberg, 


' who’ directed the Jewish voters’ section’ of Nixon's re 


" election campaign, was having coffee witha friend in a 


F. restaurant in, Amagansett, Long Island,. discussing the 


ao 


ee 


E campaign: 


“A: kid sitting next to us leaned ovér and asked, ‘Did 
I heat you say you work for Nixon?’ I said ‘yeah.* ‘I'm 
gonna yote for the son of a bitch,’ he, said. Naturally 
that way of putting it rather interested. me, so I asked 


"why be put it that way, and he said, ‘Because 1 don’t like 


the other sonof a bitch more.’ And that’s the-way'a-lot of 


We people feel..I got to talking with this kid:‘Hé was twenty- 


three yeats“old ‘and was working in his first job, ‘at an 
advertising-agency that specializes in funéral hdtnes and 
restaurants: At one point this‘kid said to me, ‘McGovern, 
the bastard, he wants to take it away from me before I 
yeven:pet-it.’” a8 
Although the-voting: behavior of Americans, generally, 
is ‘affected by such negative factors, Jews add something 
more: they tarry more such baggage than other voters. 
“We'te all familiar, intellectually and even emotionally, 
with what three hundred years of slavery have done 
to the black soul and spirit,” said Marvin Schick, an 
orthodox, Jew and a political scientist who, "for several 
years, was Jewish affairs assistant to New York Mayor 
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John Lindsay. “Well, think of, what two thousand years 
of being murdered for the simple crime of being Jewish 
reese to the Jews? It has done something to them 
t has made them angry, tired, distrustful of 
—and for.good ee ee oi ° ie 
Just how distrustful Jews are has been calculated in 

a survey conducted by the National Opinion. Research 
Center.for Dr. Melvin Kohn of the National Institute of 
Mental, Health. In this survey, Jews almost leaped off the 
chart: in satin ra intrinsic distrust of others. That 
' Survey, reported by the center’s Andrew Greeley in hi 
book That Most Distressful Nation, attempted 4 — 
various white ethnic groups’ comparable levels of dis- 


trust. The scale went from Plus 4Most trusting—to 
Minus 4—least trusting: 


GRoup . 

+ Trish Catholic — st 
Scandinavian Protestant 1.583 
Slavic;Catholic 1.481 

, +German Protestant 0.767 
;German, Catholic ue 
Italian Catholic. - 0.502 
White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 0.2.42 
Jewish — +31106 


These figures might also suggest that the disparity in 
general outlook between’ Jews. and: non-Jews carries. over 
into political behavior,-since voting statistics of Jews com- 
pared with non-Jéws show the game variant t has been 
Proven, too, that as other membérs-of tie up 
the educational, economic, and professional laddets, their 
votes: become increasingly “conservative,” for preserving 
the status quo. But as Jews move up the same ladders— 
and they have hurried up them faster than other groups 
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Brheir votes become ‘increasingly progressive, more’ ame- 


ble to change. J 
This sytidtome «was vividly shown in an untsual series 
surveys conducted ih 1945 dnd 1946 by the Office of 


E Public Opinion’ Research at Princeton University. Seven- 


n religious groups were sampled as to their approval 
“guaranteed economic ‘seeurity;” and their responses - 
te charted ‘in relation to’ the’ percentage-of each group 
t would benefit from guaranteed! security. In each case 
cept one, the pércentage employéd as urban’ mantial 


workers: corresporided: directly to the percentage favor- 
fF. ing security." Thé one'gtoup that differed was the’ Jews: 


PERCENTURBAN PER CENT|FOR 
« * ay “2 
“MANUAL WORKERS GUARANTEED 


h\ DENOMINATIONAL GROUPS IN DENOMINATION SECURITY 

at National’ 44 44‘ 
Catholic 55 58 
Baptist 51 st 
Lutheran 43 4o 
Methodist 39 38 
Episcopalian 36 33 
Presbyterian 31 31 
Congregational 28 26 
Jewish 27 1 56 


' Jews; with the lowest percentage engaged in manual 
: labor, rariked second” among thosé! favoring guaranteed 


security:'Milton Himmelfarb, who brought the survey to 


f the atfeiation of this writer, mentioned’ that, “These people 
p, [the*Jews] don’t live in the same political univétse.” 


"Gentile Republicans don’t understand it,” ‘ssid Larty 


- Goldberg. “They're looking at things from an economic 
' and class interest. ‘They'll come up to me and say, ‘Gee, 


this guy: makes ‘ds much as I: do, and why is he such’ a 
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liberal and I’m not?’ and they just don’t utiderstand that 
the Jewish upper class liberal hears a different tune.” 

The tune they hear is ong the gentile American has 
never“heard, bécause neither -he not his ancestors have 
ever been stalked by ‘memories such as the -pogroms in 
188 Lin, Russia or the Kristallnacht all, over Germany in 
1938 or, Hitler’s attempt to. annihilate all ‘of Jewry a few 
years later. The European proclivity for Jew-hating has 
had an inestimable impact,on Jews’ outlook toward Ameri- 
can politics and politicians. It was, evident ‘inthe call of 
“Neyer Again” from Meir Kahane of the Jewish Defense 
League. Upper-class, highly educated,, respectable Jews 
decried Kahane’s extremism, his calls to meet violence 
with, violence. But, “Never, Again” is imbedded in the 
psyches of all Jeyws. Tt is their different tune. 

Interestingly, one teason that “liberal” voting among 
Jews increases in almgst direction relation t a jew's move 
up the laddéts is that the Jewish elites fe cette more; 
Jews:who have been; to college learn that anti,Semtitism 
in this world has increased as the years have pragressed. 
The last one hundred «years have been the worst for the 
Jews.* é 

The upper-class Jews are progressives because they re- 
ject what they see as -a narrow, parochial roufé* to sur- 
vival—the one chosen by the more ethnic, more sequestered 
Jews. The “elite,”. which’ moves more in non-Jewish so- 

ciety than the more ¢thnic Jews, tends to see surviyal in 

terms of att America.,that, js open, -unduthoritarian, .so- 

cially concerned. They are for civil rights, for‘ “liberal,” 

progressive ‘government, In that .kind -of Ametiga,‘ they 
* Lawrencd Fuchs wrote in 1956: a 

In the last eighty years anti-Semitism. has incteased ‘rather than 


diminished—pogroms in East Eurbpe, the Dreyfus, affair, gad more 
recently the monstrous persecutions of Hitler and Stalin. 
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eason,. all Jews as members of the society will ‘thrive. 
ET hey want a world in which all can ‘live harmoniously, 
Bio they view an ‘attack on blacks as‘ an’attack on their 
p}armonious World, an attack on free speech as an attack 
po their Harmonious World. But this “liberal” stance 
B\doés not mean the upper-class “elite” is any less defensive 
Mor any less protective of Jewish interests than the pious 
E Hfasidim with their side curls who want government aid 
their Jewish day schools. Their version of defense 
fonly sounds more polite than that of the Hasidim. That. 
fis why the pattern of Jews’ voting in presidential elec- 
tions is so consistently “liberal.” It is in fact not so much 
i liberal as it is anti what they fear, as is-clear from the 
E record of Jewish’ voting for the last half centuty: 


PERCENTAGE OF JEWISH,VOTE 


1916 , 
Republican (Hughes) 45 
Democrat CWilson) 55 

q 1920 ; “ P 

4 Socialist (Debs) 38 

a Republican €Harding) 43: 

» Democrat (Cox) 19 Fe 

i 1924 

a ¢ Progressive (La Follette) 22 

B= Republican (Coolidge) <* 27 

H, =  Demotrat CDavis) ‘or. .* 

9 1928 _ = 

f. Republican (Hoover) 28 
Democrat (Smith) 72 
1932 " 
Republican (Hoover) 18 
Democrat (Roosevelt) 82 


I 


52 


1936 , ‘ 
: Republican, (Landon?) 
Democrat (Roosevelt) , 
i9go 0° 
Republican (Willkie) 
Democrat (Roosevelt) » 
1944 

Republican (Déwey) 
Democrat (Rédsevelt) ' 


_ 1948 


. Progressive (Wallace) 


a 


‘ 
vm 


Republican (Dewey) 
Democrat (Truman) 
1952 

Reptiblican (Eisenhower) 
Democrat (Stevenson) 
1956 

Republican (Eisenhower) 
Democrat (Stevenson) 


rs 


1960 
‘Republican’ (Nixon). 
Democrat (Kennedy) 
1964 
Republican (Goldwater) 
Democrat (Johnson) ~ 
1968 

American Independent 

CWallace) 

Republican (Nixon) 
Democrat (Humphrey) 
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as | 972 xf - a p ‘ : 


Republican CNixon.) f . 35 7 
Demociat (MtGpyern) Re 65 
Ki One’ suspects that otie reasoti why so maniy’ analysts of 
i-wish voting Havé clung to the-nofion of consistent, “lib- 
sm” is- that'Jewish voting’ is usually iviewed" as a 
holei.e:, in ‘terms of all of Amétican history. Most 
alysts’ discu8$ voting from ‘thie earliest’ days: of Jewish 
imigiatibn The ‘frst Jewish itimigrifits were Sephardic 
Bfews (Spanish ‘and Portuguese) -who Started arriving’ in 
phe. r6i06 aid 1660s: They were'followed in. the mid- 
#8008 by Gertndh’ Jews. The*Jews who were" int \rherica 
tior to the*hnige! ‘thigratior ‘from: Easteth' Euripe ‘after 
888 were avéty différent-kittd' df Jew: “Fhosé’who lived 
the South *went'with thé prevailing”patleths “there, *in- 
uiding supporting slavery: *" ag ie 
Most’ of Aimietica’s Jews today ate bréd=6f thé EaStern 
urope-immigtants! The préviods-wate*of ‘Jewish immi- 
© grants, from Gerthany, ‘generally shad: bécbme ‘Republican 
F Progressives, bécause the ‘Democratic Party had béén the 
Y party’ of slavéty“and because ‘it hdused ‘the Populist anti- 
fl), Sertite Toin Watsbi and! (liam Jennings B jan, who 
:. was ‘pérceived®to' be “an’ afiti-Semite. The Republicans 
F “worked” thé’néew Jewish voters’dssiduouslyy Further, the 
F political-realitiesth¥t welcoméd thé Jew$ ih the~cities 
} pushied-them towatd* theRepublicahis. “The ‘inillions’ of 
f Irish who had-artivéd-earliér had: seizéd political’ contfol 
- of the ‘ities by Way’ ofthe ‘Democratic. Party. They re- 
t fused to let ‘the: Jews'“in—for jobs; in! particular. ‘What 
tthe poorer Jews: found in America was foé*that différent 
| fromi ‘what they ad left in Europe, ‘In-Europe, as. Alex 
f Rose poihtéd out, Jews had 10 bribe their way to neiltrality; 
book Bie ay Saag ‘ arr on 


i 
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f the Liberal Party), thus avoiding pulling the lever of a 
R: party that was, to them, symbolic of the evils of capitalism. 
f The hold of Republicans over the majority of Jews 
t. began to.erode in 1912, when the ultimate international- 
E. ist,” Woodrow Wilson, was .the Democrats’ presidential 
f néminee. Jews were internationalists: by necessity. But 
F:. Wilson had other attractions for Jews. As an intellectual 
# Candwholder of a doctorate), he appealed to their. respect 
}. for learning. Perhaps. more ‘important, ‘he was—like many 
f of -them—a reformer. As‘governor of New Jersey, he had 
| instituted a primary election system and.an eniployers’ 
b  liability-law. " 
‘Eight’ years later, the Democrats could not hold the: 
; Jewish voters. With no‘ more Wilson, in a country: weary 
f of war, the Democratic candidate, James M.;Cox, could 
; win only 34.1 per cent of the vote nationwide, and 19 
#. per cent ofthe votes of Jews: Jews voted either for the 
j Republican, Warren Harding, or for the reformer it the 
f rack, Socialist Eugene Debs. Again in 1924; many Jews 
F voted xefbrm,,for Wiscotisin’s Bob La Follette, but the 
q internationally minded John ‘W. Davis lured a small ma- 
jority’ of Jews’ votes to the Democrats again., "The ‘big 
h Switch came in 1428, with Al Smith as the Democrats’ 
f nominee. Not only had the been a reformer as governor 
fof New’ York,. a’ inan who saw governmént as: being 
f° tesponsible for, the welfare of.'the people; he-‘was, also, 
B. like the Jews, an ethnic, a poor immigrant from the streets 
fof the big:city. And; Smith went after JewisHlivotes..He 
pr attacked the Ku.Klux Klan. In an agé of mounting anti- 
. Semitism, it was important that Al Smith had the courage 
f.to have a Jewish campaign manager, Joseph Proskauer. 


% 


F. Smith won a resounding’ 72 per cent of the votes of Jews 


ahd set a pattern of Jewish voting that is continuing today. 
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to keep from being discriminated against. In New York, 
“when you had a store and you gave 4 cop’en that beat 
money, what did you give it to him for?” asked Rose. 
“All you wanted him to be was neutral—he shouldn’t be 
against you. The Jews were paying graft for neutrality, 
not for any privileges. Just.not to -be harassed, not to be 
angoyed, ‘The ynions did the same thing in the early 
years. The unions were handing out all kinds, of gifts to 
the’ police department jn order to have their neutral- 
lye 

‘ Those Jews in the slums wha did vote Democratic. were 
often bribed to, do so. The very notion of that turned 
New York's Jacob Javits. into a Republican. His father, 
Morris, had, been a janitor ;in, three Lower East Side 
tenements (“he never made more than $45 ‘a,month in 
his whole life,” said Javits) and the young, Jack was 
appalled by thecorruption he witnessed among the Demo- 
crats. The Tammany, saloonkeeper down the block would 
give Morris J avits two, dollars, per voter in the three build- 
ings, and Morris's job was to distribute the money so that 
the new citizens would vote for all of Tammany’s candi- 
dates. Until David Dubinsky, Rose, and Sidney’ Hillman 
organized the American Labor Party in 1936, says Rose, 
“if you wanted to, be part of an anti-Tammany political 
organization, then you had,-to go tothe Repyblicans.” . 
Many of the new citizens, could stomach neither party 
apd voted not at all, or vated. Socialist. ‘9 the more ardent 
reformers, voting for a..Democrat .or ,2: Republican was 
selling out their principles. Spme of the veteran reformers 
have never cast a yote for either a Democrat or a -Repub- 
lican, with ,Rose and Dubinsky ‘as’ two; examples. They 
have, of course, voted for, Democrats and Republicans.who 
have been endorsed by the Labor Party (or, subsequently, 
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The seed that Smith planted Franklin Roosevelt nur- 
tured to fruition. Roosevelt, to many American Jews, was 
the-tfext thing to Moses. ‘To many who had left teligion, 
he was. the new Moses: He ended the-Depression, which 
had exacerbated the anti-Semitism of the ’20s.. From the 
earliest days of Nazism, he’ thad openly criticized Hitler 
and: his brownshirts as outlaws, and. led the’ political fac- 
tion urging American intervention in Europe. He brought 
Jews into government for: the first time in America. And 
his conception’ of .government—the New Deal and its 
social welfare underpinning—teflected the Jews’ own.con- 
ception of community. Jewish pluralities for Roosevelt 
the’ Nazi-fighter rose with each passing election, well 
after some groups’ affections for.him were waning, to 
well aver -nine of every ten of Jews’-votes in 1944. After 
Roosévelt’s ‘death and the erid of the war, the ayra he 
had provided'for the Democratic Party: carried'‘on. Jews 
did not forget: andithave not forgétten that it: was the 
Republican~Party that harbored the anti-Semites ‘in the 
‘zos and ’30s,' the Republican: ‘Party that was: home to 


those who called the New Deal:thé “Jew Deal,” that.it ’ 


was' the "Republicans who ‘thade up the majority of the 
membership of New’ York's Colony Club, where Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau had been. snubbed, ‘a’ famtous incident 
that caused Elearror Roosevelt to cancel her anembership. 
So, in 1948, although: Jewshad no special trust:in Harry S 
Truman, ‘they voted for him, and for the Progressive, 
Henry Wallace, and against the Republican,» Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Dewey won only 16 per-cent of Jews’ 
votes, about’ what’ he-had received when ‘he had run 
against Rodsevelt in 1944. 


If anything shiould have ‘ended the Jews hostlity-to 
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the Republican Party, it was the G.O.P. nominee in 1952. 
He was General Dwight David Eisenhower, the com- 
fmander who led Allied forces to victory over the forces 
tof evil, the liberator of Ausehwitz, Dachau, Bergen-Bel-. 
sen. Eisenhower beat: Adlai Stevenson in a landslide, 
E-winning 442 electoral votes to Stevenson’s 89. But two 
fof every three Jews in America voted. for Stevenson, 
F against, the Republican, against the party that reminded 
i thein of big business, of-noblesse oblige, of privilege, and 
EB of danger. 
i Certainly by 1956, one might ‘ave thought that the: 
fae Jews would finally yield to the lure of Eisenhower. He 
ae had pulled America out of a nasty war in. Asia.and had 
f fulfilled his promise to bring American boys home from 
Korea.* 
His 1956 landslide was even greater—he won all but 
. seven states, and his electoral total climbed by fifteen. But 
y otily 4 per cent of the Jews switched to the G.O.P. Again, 
® at least six of every ten Jews voted against the.Republicans. 
a Thus, in: the case of Jews, a comment about the tenacity 
q of party allegiance in The American Voter—“An individ- 
f ual led to a Democratic orientation by a group, member- 
B ship in 1930 may still be registering a mahifestation of 
W that influénce in 1956.”—is classic understatement. 
FE Four years later, in 1969, the Republicans nominated 
me Nixon, To most ‘Jews, he was an archetypal Jew-baiter, 
F the man who had smeared Helen Gahagan Douglas by 


bY calling her “soft on Communism,” whose supporters had 


reminded voters that the real nanie of her husband, actor 
a 


im; _A contraty factor for some Jews, however, was their perception 
er: of Eisenhower's Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, as anti-Israel, 
We’ and of the, administration as following a basically pro-Arabist line. 
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Melvyn Douglas, was Hesselberg.* He was a member of 


the House Un-American. Activities ‘Committe 

perceived him as a go-between for the feared peau 
ride McCarthy. Jewish antipathy to Nixon was so great 

at it was politically potent beyond the presidential co 

test. In the New York Senate race between Javits a 
aed Wagner, Wagner'took an advertisement in the Jew- 
~ aily Forward picturing Javits’ shaking‘ hands with 
— and captioned, “A vote for Javits is a vote for 
Nixon. Javits lost the Jewish vote to Wagner, overwhelm- 
ingly. In the presidential balloting, more than eight of ev- 
beg oo voted against Nixon. The near soli- 
rela ° ae sentiment among Jews in states like 
aie nd itiriois may have resulted in the Kennedy 
| In 1964, the Republicans did even worse among the 
Jews by nominating ultra-“Conservative” Ba Gold 
water. It did not matter that Goldwater’s father was Jewish 
(Goldwater. was raised as an Episcopalian). To most 
Jews, conservatism equals anti-Semitism. Lucy Dawido- 
wicz, the historian, has written that: 


The Jewish experience in the Russian and Ai 

oar established even more Eada an a 

eats in Western Europe: that the political right was at 
est conservative, avowedly Christian and committed to the 

preservation of ancient privileges; it could, and often did 

become reactionary and even ‘anti-Semitic. ’ 


ey a den Haag put it another way: “To the Jewish 
mind, the Gestalt of the rightist requires anti-Semitism 
- no matter whether they are: .they ought to be.” 

* * . : 
Gerald L. K. Smith chipped in on Nixon’s behalf. “Help Richard 


Nixon get rid of the Jew-Co § ope? : : 
“not to send to the Se ees bowtectine. urging Californians 


q 
A 


a 
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b Sixty-one per cent of all Americans voted against Gold- 
- water; 90 per cent of American Jews voted against him. 
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In 1968, the Republicans could not have had a better 


i opportunity for finally making sizable inroads into the 


Jewish vote. The Democrats were in disarray. The Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago had seemed to embody all 
the divisiveness in the land Cwar versus antiwar, young 


t yersus old, old politics versus the new) and all during a 
f, Democratic administration. As angry protesters and angry 
f policemen clashed in the streets, as delegates to the con- 


vention were frisked at the doors, as the incumbent Demo- 
cratic President hid in seclusion, his protégé, Humphrey, 
supporting his leader's policies in Vietnam, was nominated 
to succeed him. Of all the ethnic groups in the electorate, 
Jews were far and away the most opposed to the war in 
Vietnam. Yet despite strong reasons to vote against the 
Democrats, more than eight of every ten Jews cast their 
ballots against the Republicans’ nominee, Nixon. The real 
test was to come four years later—when many Jews would 
worry over whether they might be turned to pillars of 
salt if they pulled the Republican, lever. 
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They doted almost religiously on the post-New ‘Deal 
sophy expounded by journals like The New Re- 
ic and The Saturday Review Cboth of which, in- 
eiientally, were edited by Jews). 

In the r930s,” said Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, historian 
president of the American Jewish Congress, “Ameri- 
Jews were one of the disadvantaged groups. They 
d all kinds of pattérns of exclusion—in academia, in 
State Départment, in big business, et cetera, et cetera. 
e expansion of ‘everything in America after the War, 
nly pool of first-class talent immediately available was 

en American’ society suddenly iieeded 
eth, in a great burst of expanding capitalism, Jews made | 
Now, in a contracting society, ‘their situation is not 
p good. . . . And it’s right on schedule, just like it wa’ in 
pte-Nazi Gérmany. The Jews are saying, ‘Look, we've 
peally arrived!’ ‘They think it's in their best interests to 
have stopped, the clock. If American Jews could shave 
Btopped the clock in 1960, they would have been all right. 
FI he social change since has alfected them negatively.” 
f “There was very little to disunite the Jéws,” echoes 
sBertram Gold, executive vice president .of the most “es- 
Btablishment” .of the country’s Jewish organizations, the 
pAmerican Jewish Committee. “All of them believed in an 
bexpanding America, all of them believed in a civil liber- 
arian program,'and the Jew became a culture hero in the 
fsociety~for a while. But 1967 was a watershed, for two. 
P major reasons: one was the Six-Day War, and the other 
f'was the [New York] teachers’ strike. . . . Since 1967, 
B you’vé begun to see-a crisis of confidence in the United 
Me States generally and a crisis of confidence in the Jewish 
=; community, in particular: It’s a questioning of the Jewish 
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Years of turbulence 


Fear and the blacks 


RELENTLEssty, America’s Jews had migrated agai 
longer were they foreign-born, fee ee oe 
ingly en masse, they thrust into the middle class, as if their 
very souls had depended on it. They devoted themselves 
to symphony ‘associations and to collecting oeuvres of Pi- 
casso and Miré, to the Book-of-the-Month Club, to bun- 
dling their offspring off to Cambridge or Hanover, The 
were the epitome of open-mindedness—some even had 
Volkswagens or Mercedes-Benzes as if to prove it. The 
were liberals” in politics, in economics, in race. The ine 
vited their middle-class black friends to their dinner pan 
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‘establishment,’ the: rich heterpdoxy-versus the poor or- 
thodoxy. There,has,been a sharp differentiation.” 
Lawrence Goldberg discovered that diffetentiation in 
spending nearly a year stydying thé dynamics of Jewish 
politics before moynting the ‘Republicans’ 1972.effort to 
woo Jews away, from the, Democrats..He ‘sees Jewish politi- 
cal, history as following a double-tracked course, “one start- 
ing in the revolutions of 1789.and.1848, where Jews were 
Leftists because the Left was the, only. option, open to 
them. At the same time, on the other track, they were 
‘liberal’ for things like, civil liberties and so forth because 
it was in their, self-interest, and so the self-interest merged 
with liberalism. . . . The wo tracks were going along 
fine until the ‘60s when, ‘suddenly, their self-interest 
didn’t jibe with the liberal, social-justice outlook. The two 
tracks split, The split showed up domestically on things 
like busing, where ‘the Jewish ‘liberal’ dogma will be to 
support busing, that integrated schooling is a.'good thing. 
But the Jewish guy in Detroit, who can’t afford to send 
his child,té a private school, looks forward to thé‘ idea that 
his school is going to change, that' the teaching might be 
worse. And you've got to utiderstand that the single most 
important fact of life for the Jew in Atnérica has beeh the 
public schpol. So ‘there’s been a Split between the Jewish 
‘liberal’ ideology and the’ sacrifices this mian ‘will have to 


make in his own personal life’ to‘livé up:to that idéology. * 


You can také housing~lodk at Forest ‘Hills; the’ same 


thing. The classic ‘liberal’ Jewish: idéoldgy is for inte- - 


grated housing, integrated neighborhoods, bit on the other 
hand, Sadie has a friend who just got mugged, and her 
children won't'conté out to live int Forest Hills like they'd 
planned, they’re-going to Hewlett [Long Island] instead. 
There’s a clash. You can go on down each issue and 
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 there’s a clash-between the two-tracks—on police, on civil 
f rights, on international affairs.” 


Rabbi Wolfe Kelman, executive vice president of the 


h organization made. up of Jewry’s Conservative* rabbis, 
F added that, “When the Jews were supportihg Roosevelt 
'. and the New Deal, they were supporting their own in- 
f tereststlabor urtions, the minimum wage, for example. 


4 


| the 1968 election. Although the 1968 


These were of. great. assistance to’ many, many Jews. To- 


: day, you have.a different kind of Jewish. conimunity, still 
’ voting’ the«same personal -interests: ‘The issues have 
. changed; the Jews’ social and economic status has 
: changed.” 


The turning point for Jewry had in fact come before 
residential vote 
had been heavily Democratic;-it may. have\been mislead- 
ing, for the vote had in fact been an anti-Nixtn vote, not a 
pro:Democratic one. A more important indicator of the up- 
heaval in: Jewish political attitude was the 11966 tefeten- 
dum on’ a civilian review: board for the New York City 


Police Department. The police review boatd! vote was in 


fact a civil rights referendum. New York’s /Jews had for 


i decades been the mainstays of American’ “liberalism.” 
+. They once would have voted almost automatically for any 
' issue that would: benefit those less privileged; in this in- 


stance, for the review board. Instead, 55 per cent of the 
Jews voted against it. Thé old allies, the blacks and the 
Jews, were falling out. All across the country, perceptive 
blacks and perceptive. Jews: read the message of. that vote, 
and its meaning for black-Jewish rélationships nationwide. 


New York City is a kind of focal point for-both the black 


* This does not mean politically conservative. One of fhe three 
main ‘branches of Judaism is the Conservative, which is non-Orthodox 
byt which ‘retains many of the traditions. 
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ders of the mainline’ Jewish organizations, too—wére 
Fiding and abetting this' without any interest or compassion 
Pfor the people being hurt.” “These established Jewish~ 
Pagencies make a great deal/of: noise whenever Jews over- 
seas are threaterted,” said Rabbi Kelman. “There was a 
i general feeling that Ametican Jews had no problems. They 
had no sympathy for the Jewish teachers who'were fired in 
Ocean Hill and Brownsville, but if two’ Jewish teachers 
E in Bucharest were fired, all the Jewish organizations would 
f have turned the world upside down.” 
f Swiftly, Jews who had’ once so readily advocated civil 
f rights issues were perceiving the struggle of blacks dif- 
f ferently. Marvin Schick, who had been Mayor Lindsay's 
E Jewish affairs adviser, notédthat “In many:Jews, racism 
f is bringing out the worst in them. There's an inner bone 
. in them that tells them this is not their noblest part speak- 
ing.” But it is speaking and, Schick said, it is growing be- 
E catise, “one, a mental’process has set in within the Jewish 
} community “that leads to greater distrust of the outside 
* world, ‘greater insularity and, two, too many things are 
f happening in the real world, resulting from the black 
p revolution. and the urban crisis, that guarantee a continu- 
F ing crisis between blacks and Jews, in things like quotas, 
f- housing; community action. I’m very pessimistic.” 
# Nick Kisburg, a Teamster lobbyist in New York, put it v 
Mae more bluntly: “Jews see in Negroes The Enemy. Negroes, 
g and maybe they're quite correct, are challenging the system 
that served Jews so well. After all, the Jews got there'first, 
F and it’s the Jews who are holding them down.” 
; “You can’t ignore the fact that blacks are pressing Jews 
¢ in many areas,” agreed-Schick. “And'you have the problem 
E of black crime. There are stories upon stories of relatives 
; hurt in one fashion! or another, and the Jewish communica- 


and Jewish communities in America; it encompasses both 
Harlem and more Jewish residents than any other city. 

Further, blacks: were pushing Jews in a way that most 
Jews did not recognize: the surge of black pride had forced 
all Americans to examine: their roots, and ‘many Jews in 
America, with such self-examination, suddenly came to 
the. realization that their erigins were, indeed, something 
special. Then, in the space of six days.in June 1967, a 
tiny military force from.a tiny, Jewish state thousands of 
miles away accomplished more to. heighten Jewish pride 
than had decades of sermons and implorings frém thou- 
sands of rabbis. At long last, America’s Jews felt they 
could be Jews openly. 

No sooner ‘had the new: Jewish ethnicity begun to take 
root when the wrenching New York scliool strike occurred. 
The “liberal” establishment of the city—including the 
Jewish organizations—had supported. an éxperiment in 
community control ‘of Brooklyn’s Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
school district. Mott of the teachers in that school district, 
like most, of: the teachers in, the rest of the city school 

system, were Jewish. Most of the community was black. 
In the fall of 1968, the new community school board 
fred, thirteen teachers, all of them Jews. The city-wide 
strike of teachers and the sulfurous black-Jewish relations 
that surfaced in its wake are simmering still. 

“The strike signaled two things, which I think had a 
crucial -impact on many people,” said Rabbi Seymour 
Siegel, a theologian and the: foremost intellectual spokes- 
man of the new ethnic ideology that has arisen among 
Jewry. “One, the black leaders, the spokesmen, were at- 
tempting to gain their objectives outside the rules,” he 
said. “And two, the so-called ‘liberal’ politicians like, Lind- 
say—he was the symbol but by no means the only one; the 
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tions processes dea] in a lot of rumors. And a lot of it is 
understandable, with the-conflicts and the rhetoric in the 
black community, which, is totally otttrageous,” 

Many, of those within the leadership of Jewish organiza- 
tions have been trying to, soften’ the growing ,confronta- 
tion, appealing, to. Jews’ old emotional, ties to the old 
“liberalism.” One, of. the ,most -prominent of: these old 
“liberals” is. Rabbi Hertzberg, :wha. js, incidentally, a 
cousin of Rabbi Kelman, “If the crunch ever, comes be- 
tween the ‘haves’ and the ‘héve-nots,’” said the rabbi, “the 
‘haves” are perfectly. willing, to sell out the Jews to the 
blacks to, save what they have. I still believe ,there’s a 
natural alliance between the Jews and the blacks against 
the: establishment. What’s going on is a-sham battle, and 
it would be disastrous 3f either Jews or blacks got sucked 
into it. The organized Jewish community has gone to the 
right and has allowed -itself—at least in the blacks’ amihds— 
to.become antiblack. It’s in the interest of Jews and blacks 
to*work this out together. Let's put it this way: I, didn’t 
ship any blacks.over here ,as slaves, J never .owned; any 
slaves. But I feel a common, responsibility, for. slavery. If 
prices ought to be paid, and. I believe théy ‘should be—I 
just want [the, gentiles’] childrem to have to pay as well as 
mine. The ‘truth ‘is that both Jews and blacks are marginal 
to the ‘power stritéture of the United States, The goyish 
world looks, at Jews, as a pool of brains to be used,and at 
blacks as a pool of backs to -be-usedi'The WASP world 
would be, perfectly willing to.let the brains and the backs 
fight it out.” ae ’ 

Meanwhile; the intellectual elite of “the brains” turrfed. 
Many of the Jewish -intelléctuals: hastened to+warn .the 
flock that danger: was afoot, that the “liberal” coalition 
that the Jews had once embraced, and that -had-embraced 
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q them, was growing hostile t6 thé Jews. “The prevailing 
f liberal directions are themiselves Becoming inhospitable to 
} Jewish, life,” wrote San Francisco sociologist Earl Raab. 


“Liberalism is no longer a bridge for the Jews. to other 


F groups in society,” wrote Harvard’s Seymour Martin Lip- 
B set. “It may soon: become a barrier, pattictlarly since 
& liberals no longés see thé Jews as an’ oppressed minority 


in need of assistance.” 

“Old coalitions break apart because the pieces aren’t 
getting what they used to get,” said sociologist Irving M. 
Levine, “Jews are no longer getting qutyof the liberal coali- 
tion what they needed. . . . Blacks tried to break away, 
tgo, but they had no place else to go.” Levine, who has 
spent much of his life’as a “professional liberal,” snow 
says, a bit sadly, that “I’ve advocated many, many things 
that have not worked. Why should people listen to me 
now? They still do. But mostly out of hope. Not, out of 
confidence.” ; 

A personification of the change in some, Jews,is Rabbi 
Siegel, who, in 1965, was a wholehearted supporter, of 
John V. Lindsay in his. first campaign for. the mayoralty of 
New York. In 1968, he helped organize a national com- 
mittee of theological professors for Humphyey, ,By 1969, 
he was through with the old “liberalism.” In, that year, 
he served on a committee.for the, election of Mario Pro- 
caccino as New York mayor, (“Your vote counts the same 
whether you‘hold your nose, or sing hallelujah,” the rabbi 
said). A year later le was serying as a key adviser on 
Jewish matters in the campaign of Conservative James 
Buckley for the Senate. In 1972 he. worked hard in the 
campaign of President Nixon, and, as’ a reward, he was 
invited to give the Jewish blessing at Nixon’s secorid iri- 
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auguration. In a 1972 issue of Judaism, Rabbi Siegel 
spelled gut his new, soured definition of liberalism: 


1) a tendenty to favor libetty over order; 2) a tendency to 
favor government intervention over. private initiative; 3) a 
tendericy,to, explain human behavior in terms.of environment 
rather than, individual. will .or.heredity; 4) a tendency to 
favor -equality of, possession rather than. equality of opportu- 
nity; 5) a tendéncy to favor universal’ characteristics rather 
than particularistic ones; 6) a.tendency to favor left-revolu- 
‘tionary movements and nations; 7) a tendency to relegate 
teligion to the "private sphere; 8) a tendency to denigrate 
tradition! in favor of riovelty; 9) a*tendéncy to prefer change 
ac¢ording td ration4l -ptinciple rather-than in accordance with 
the specific facts; 10) a tendency to belitve that all problems 
are solvable. 


“The tragedy of'life,” said the rabbi, résettling the yar- 
mulke atop his ‘head, “is’ that sorhe problems. are not 
solvable.” * 

_ Another Jewish intellectual who tumed was’ Norman 
Podhoretz, the bnetime wuinderkind of Jewish intellectual- 
ism and the editor of Commentary ‘magazine. ‘Podhoretz 
for’years w4s at the forefrotit of non-Jewish, nonparochial 
universalism; it was reflected in the often non-Jewish mix 
of arti¢les in his publicatiori. Podhoretz:is:downight livid 
over the growing treiid to quotas, the ‘reswlt-of' affirmative 
action plans to spiir employment of bl4¢ks-and other minor- 
ity group meinbers. “Quotas are'the most serious threat to 
Jews since’ World: War II,” said Podhotetz, “and 4nybody 
who thinks I’m overreacting doesn’t understand what a 
quota system is. There is no more serious challenge to the 
American ethos than a quota systeth. In r957, aftér the 
Sputnik panic in the-country over excellente and ‘the fact 
‘that the Russians were going to beat.us, that's when the 
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E idea of a meritocracy téally took hold. Oh yes, there were 
§ pockets of anti-Semitism here and there, as in some in- 
; dustriesy but for all practical purposes, between 1957 and 
F 1967, people who thought things were bad in this couh- 
| try [for the Jews] were simply wrong. ‘Yes, there was 
F class discrimination but it was snobbery rather than anti- 
:; Semitism. It’s not so much a matter of losing jobs. ‘But un- 


less certain of these tendencies are reversed, people who 


| don’t. have jobs:aren’t going to get-them. And people who 
; haye them aren’t going to get promoted. It’s an, inevitable 


development, and the arithmetic is inexorable here. If the 


{. group is 3 per cent, the rest speaks for itself.’ In a 1971 


speech to the annual meeting of the American Jewish 


F Committee, which publishes kig magazine, Podhoretz said 


that 


The merit system hdd’ neither been ‘invented’ by Jews, -nor 
had it come into being for the sake of Jews. Yet Jews had 
prospered under an arrangemént-which, ‘at least in principle, 
treated all persons on the basis of the merits as individuals re- 


i 


 gardless of “race, color, creed, or place of national origin”; in 
g 9 of ‘ P yet 


the familiar phrase that has now acquired so quaintly archaic 


a ring. 
8 i" 


f Ory. F ; ; : 
f His associate Milton Himmelfarb -had written two years 


earlier that 


To hear some people talk these days, one would think that 
the merit principle is‘a Jewish conspirdcy. . .. Here and 
now, somehow, suddenly, -it is hard to find afyone’who will 
Aefend the anonymous examination. -If ‘Jews do dispropor- 
tionately well in these meritocratical contests, the reasoning 
goes, then the whole thing is unfair, a Jewish conspiracy in 
effect if not in original intention. ; 


In an interview, Himmelfarb amplified: “Pure proportion- 
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tired, I’m absolutely divid when I’m sitting-at a meeting of 
twenty-five people, called together on'sdme-issue or other 
from all kinds of organizations and, before the meeting is 
fifteen minutes old, somebody will say, ‘T'see only three 
women out of twenty-five’ or ‘Why are there only two 
blacks’ out-of twenty-five?’ Every meeting; évery associa- 
tion, every activity, has got, to be a representation of our 
ethnic’ mix. J think ‘that’s just ‘plain bad.‘ F mean it's a 
threat to the kind of society 1 waht. So I'see the quota 
thing mot as a narrow employment protection activity— 
it takes that form sometimes—but I see it more generally. 
Within ‘our organization arid some other organizations, 
we—who are dubbed the ‘universalists~keep resisting what 
might be considered.a narrow, vestedinterest: kind of 
thing. And to this day, mést of us, I’m happy to say, still 
look upon the quota thing not in a narrow, protectionist 
sense, but in the Jewish sense that Jews need kind of an 
open society, based en quality and merit, rather than the 
fact that any given programm would take X number of jobs 
away from us. If it were narrow self-interest that motivated 
us; we couldn’t be for better’ education, nor for ‘college 
training programs, because anytime you do something to 
open up opportunities for more groups, blacks ‘and ‘so on, 
that obviously must mean ‘at some point down the line, 
Jews will have more competition; therefore there may be 
fewer Jews in teaching or in law or something else. ‘That 
obviously is not our position.” 

All of the issues that had been broiling -between Jews 
and blacks in the 1960s came to a head in 1971, in the 
donnybrook. over a public housing project being built in 
the Forest Hills section of Queens, New York. The 
particular area where workmen began digging is not the 
Forest’ Hills that many conjure up when they hear the 
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iyame. This is decidedly not the Forest Hills one associates 


tyeatly clipped lawns., Instead, this part of Forest. Hills is 
eezed against the noisy, fumy, Long Island Expressway, 
ged by high-rise apartments and ‘attached houses and 
oolg already on double sessions and -jammed, subway 
tplatforms-and, second mortgage »payers. who' dften have to 
hold down second jobs driving cabs at night. And it is a 
tion that is predominantly Jewish, the kind of Jews 
fwho, haye not been to Harvard‘or. Dartmonth but who have 
Rijust barely migrated out-of the Bronx’s Grand. Concourse 
fyor Broytnsville in hopes of finding a better life in Forest 
i Jills, one not constantly disrupted*by crime and the fear 
fof viglence. Into the.center of this the:city of New York 
had: decided to locate three buildings, each twenty-four 
stories high, for approximately 2,609 public.housing-tén- 
pants. 
me... Rabbi Siegel called Forest Hills “a classival case’ of the 
f failure -of American liberals. and liberalism. “Here was. 
@ what everybody agreed .was a terrible plan;” he main- 
4 tained, “from every pdint of view. The land was terribly 
B. overpriced."You had a huge number of people. already 
P'gheré without adequate services. You would have had eco- 
nomic segregation. It would shave stigrhatized people. It 
B. was against the. wishes of the community. ... The 
f masses of Jews understood it, all over thé thé city and all 
b over the country. And ‘what happens? The :Anti-Defama- 
§ tion League and the American’ Jewish Corigress voted 
F* resolutions in’ favor of the project. The Ameztican Jewish 
+ Committee fudged. One of them had 4 meetirig at Gros- 
singer's, of all places, in thé midst of all this- You ¢an’t 
f mention those nuthes toddy in Forest Hills.” Suddenly, 
B the.voice of “liberalism” had become the voice of treason. 
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No argument: could salve the Jews ‘of Forest Hills, even 
reminders that it had been very recently indéed that they 
had been kept: out of thany residentiat areas, even the 
thought that a ‘child given a new opportunity through 
better teaching in Forest Hillssmight ‘someday ‘make a 
great medical discovery that might’even save their lives 

' “Fotest Hills really Sak up evérything,” said Rabbi 
Kelman, shaking his head. “Forest Hills voted for Lindsay. 
Lindsay assumed it was a place where he could safely de- 
‘posit his housing project. After all,’ Jews are not given to 
violence: they wouldn’t burn black homes. When the 
community rose.up and said, ‘NO,’ all the establishment 
Jewish organizations .respondéd ‘by tebuking the: bigotry 
of the Forest Hills. people. It was well known that I was 
one of; the first ‘establishment’ people who sided with the 
underclass Jews. They [the establishment people] couldn’t 
understand. How could a relatively intelligent man like 
me,’ who had marched‘with Martin Luther King in Selma, 
who couldn’t.be called a bigot, do these things? It was very 
disturbing to them.” Rabbis Kelman and ‘Siegel quickly 
founded an organization, now called -the Jewish Rights 
Council, to defend Jews, in Ameriéa who become em- 
broiled in problems like the Forest Hills projéct. “Our 
little group,” said Rabbi Kelman, “was organized in re: 
sponse to a mood, not that we think this is Weitnar Ger- 
many, but that we think the Jewish public institutions 
ought to be’as Sensitive -to Jewish issues in the Wnited 
States as they aré to Jewish issties overseas,” “TE blacks 
worry about: blacks, Italians can ‘worry abaut Italians, 
Greeks about Greeks, who's going to worry about: the 
Jews?” asked the rabbi. “We should begin by asking 
what's good for the Jews. Certainly that's the first ques- 
tion. Of course that should not be the end of the question- 
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4g, but we should not.be totally oblivious to Jewish in- 
ferests. Many of the Jews in positions of leadership; who 
taken stands in favor of scatter site public housing, 
ere living in Scarsdale or Great Neck. What the hell, 
ere are more Jews living in Forest Hills than in.all of 
udapest. So how did'the ‘establishment’ react over Forest 
BElills?. ‘Oh, those bigoted Jews.’ ‘Those Jewish Pavlovian 
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t <One, of the more interesting reactions to Forest Hills 
Fas been that of the area’s own congressman, Benjamin 
fRosenthal, a “liberal,” a universalist and expert on con- 
Esumer affairs whose constituents increasingly demand that 
A he worry more about:-crime in their streets than about pro- 
Ftecting America, from’ overzealous. business practices. The 
¢comments of Rosenthal about Forest Hills can be extended 
f:to embrace much of what has happened; to change the po- 
F litical mood of many Jews in America. First, he says, the 
ie Jews of Forest Hills are not racists. “The, vast majority of 

pit,” he said,.“is fear, of crime; fear of a disruption of their 
f tranquillity and fear that an infringement of.their turf will 
i. disrupt their lives. It is fear,.fear of the poor~white- poor, 
PSlack’ poor. The poor have a tendency, simply because: 
they, are poor, to be surrounded by, problems.. They bring 
f problems with them, and, many,of the people in Forest 
f Hills moved:there to get awdy from a neighborhood. that 
f had problems, and to try to'survive their own personal 
f prablems. Then you ask them to be anointed with, solving 
the ills of society, and many, of, them reject that..Most of 
@. them are willing to pay their dues to society, but they don’t 
& want to have to spay the dues gf the gay who's living in 
me Scarsdale or Great Neck. They're willing to pay what- 

B they deem.to be,a-fair-share. . . , [t just happens to be 
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an: accident that they're living either in Forest Hills or 
New York City, where the dues midy be far heavier than 
somewhere else. 

“None of them will say to you that the blacks or the 
impoverished or the undernéurished aren’t entitled to 
food, housing and education and all these things. They 
will not use any of the racist arguments—‘these people are 
dirty’ or ‘these people are not entitled fo anything.’ Some 
few will say, ‘Why, we pulled ourselves up by our boot- 
straps’ and so forth. Many of them don’t understand the 
highly complex argument that, in a technological society, 
the underprivileged are going to suffer worse. . . . When 
I meet with a lot of these people, they say to me, ‘Look, 
don’t bull us on anything. We moved out of Brownsville 
and Crown Heights. You, Rosenthal, and your ilk don’t 
undeistand it’ and I have to say to myself, ‘Maybe the 
guy does know.’ These people are no longer willing to 
accept my high-sounding rhetoric that crime’is caused by 
the ills of society and if we eradicate the ills of society, 
we'll eliminate crime. . . . I’m sympathetic with people 
it doesn’t go over with. 

“My job fs to look at soviety in the years ahead and the 
future. They see their role as tomorrow’s shopping and 
this week’s salary and getting their kids to school on time. 
Many people den’t see beyorid that and they-reject long 
range views because they inhibit or interfere with what 
they're doing today. When I’ve spoken like-this to some 
woman in Forest Hills whose daughter was just beaten up 
in a school, no argument of-any kind can carry anty bit of 
persuasion with her. Her daughter was just beaten up be- 
cause she wouldn’t give her twenty-three. cents’ lunch 
money to some black kid—and this does happen, and it is 
happening at Forest Hills High School and throughout 
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the schools. . . . I’m still naive enough to think that much 
of it,can be solved, by money—money and programs ‘and 
leadership. This sounds like liberal bull now. ... Tm 
confused myself. What bothers me is that I’m in a leader- 
ship position and I’m confused as to what can make it, I 
know that giving up won’t make it and I know that self- 
fulfilling prophecies of fear won’t make it. That much I 
do know. The protectionists of Forest Hills think that 
what will make it is building a wall. They know that 
within that wall, at least in the immediate future, they 
can have a certain amount of peace and tranquillity and 
happiness. ‘They’re not concerned with the bigger picture 
that the cancer can spread and somehow breach the wall. 
Maybe for the ten-year period, they’re right. Maybe. But a 
wall didn’t work in 1400 and it won't work now.” 

Forest Hills, Rosenthal. maintained, is not an illustration 
‘of the failure of liberalism, but of the failure of bureauc- 
racy. “Bureaucracy,” he said, “is not attuned to correcting 
injustice in a discreet fashion. The reason they went to 


‘twenty-four stories was because of bureaucracy, in other 


words, H.U.D. limitations [on cost per unit] and then 
they wiped out all the sociological motivation for scatter 
site housing. The motivation was to-spread. people out in 
an acceptable’ pattern, where they could become a homo- 


‘geneous neighborhood. But once you go for this warehous- 


ing of the poor in a concrete ghetto you've violated all the 
sociological motivations that you've started out to comply 
with. Then you've got the other, existing community up 
in arms, so-you've helped neither group. That's the classic 
example of bureaucracy gone awry when you're trying to 
correct a social injustice. Jews are entitled to be super- 
sensitive. No other people in history can claim six million 
killed in one escapade and the Crusaders going through 
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towns like Cologne and wiping, out everybody and things 
like that. So there’s considerable merit to their fear of be- 
‘ing the weakest link in the social ‘chain. In some cases, 
these folks see themselves as weaker than the black link. 
And the blacks, of course, see themselves as totally ex- 
cluded ‘from power and society. And-blacks will say, ‘The 
Jews have«all the levers of power—finance, Hollywood, 
communications, newspapers, radio, everything—and so 
a trying to press a little arid they're all going hysteri- 
Clit 4 

A latge area of the hysteria is fear of crime, fear of dis- 
ruption of their neighborhood, fear of losing what they 
have -worked so hard for. Ben Wattenberg believes that 
such Jews are reacting not somuch as Jews but “as upset 
urban Americans. .. ... They're behaving’more and more 
similarly ‘to other Americans.” Adam ‘Walinsky-added that 
“The ctime problem is not just Jewish, but this is true of 
every group in every city. These are the people of the 
Democratic. Party and, if you can’t tell the people of your 
party that they’re going to have'safety in their homes, in 
their streets; that-their children aren’t going to be wasted 
by drugs, what can you tell them?” 

But these Jews are not just like’ all Americans in their 
reaction to crime, in their reaction to the threat of neigh- 
borhood disruption. There is a sense of déja vu, for dis- 
ruption of neighborhoods was a part of the pogroms in 
Europe. Jews had a very special reaction to: black riots in 
the ’6os for thle same reason. Because of a: variety of 
factors, many of the businesses in’ black neighborhoods 


still are owned by Jews. “Liberals” like Patrick V. Murphy, - 


then head of Washington, D.C.’s police force, ordered his 
men: not to shoot at looters'who ran amok-in April of 1968, 
to value life over property. This same philosophy came 
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om “liberals” like ‘Gyrus: Vance, President Johnson’s 
emissary to local gythorities inthe Washington and De- 
oit rigts; and from “liberal” Johh Lindsay in New York. 
© some Jews, the scenes bore eerie parallels with the 
F: pogroms, where,mobs destroyed Jewish homes and busi- 
# nesses while-police stood by and watched. « 

W. Further, Jews—more so than most Americans—live -in 
; and around big cities, where crime is most visible. They 
fare painfully aware that “liberal” ideologues have been 
® unable either to-stem the rise of crime or,, in some in- 
fy’ stances, even to discuss it in realistic terms. That “conser- 
zi vatives’ have not stemmed it either is, irrelevant to their: 
inking. What is relevant to many of, the urban ethnics 
‘is ‘that the alleged intellectuals of the “liberal” coalition, 
have failed them, have moved to fancy neighborhoods and 
left in their wake only fancy phrases—and, those who 
couldn’t leave quite so, easily. “The failure of the elites ‘to 
understand the relevance of the law and, order issue,” 
Father Andrew. Greeley, the ethnic, specialist, has written, 
“has-been a disastrous political and sgcial mistake.” 

» An interesting facet of. the gréwing “conservatism” 
# among some Jews is that their politics are-coming ‘into line 
: with, their: religion. Judaism is, basically, a conservative 
y’ religion. “Thére-is a sense in which Jewish, liheralism and 
radicalism in the public:sphere has been ‘combined with 
a*conservatism in the soctal sphere,” said Harvard socjolo- 
gist Nathan Glazer. “For example, Jews might support 
easing up laws against pornography,’ but-would not nectes- 
sarily on a social level or a familial level approve of it. 
The Jew, I think, is going to vote less and less for ‘liberal’: 
candidates. . . . Their ‘conservatism’+-which means that 
‘We want a stable community in which outlandish thifigs 
don’t happen, in‘-which our children aren’t- threatened, 
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which is safe and has law and order’ and so on—is being 
threatened by the politically ‘liberal’ views they have held 
all along and the politically ‘liberal’ leaders ‘they have sup- 
ported.” 

A move to the right would not be unprecedented, either 
in America or in the history of Jewry. In America, Jews 
in the old South were not “liberals,” were not progressives, 
They rather easily managed to ignore Isaiah’s call to “re- 
lieve the oppressed”: many owned’ slaves and most went 
along with the idea of a slave-based economy. Not a single 
Jew has been identified among the abolitionists in 
Charleston, South Carolina, which had been home to the 
largest Jewish community in the United States at one 
time. The man regarded as the “brains of the Confeder- 
acy” was Judah P. Benjamin, a Jew. Almost a century 
later, after-the Supreme Court’s 1954 décision in Brown 
v. Board of Education, in which school segregation was 
ruled unconstitutional, many Jewish Southerners protested 
strongly. Some members of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee who lived in the South pleaded with the committee 
to back off its active role in promoting civil rights. 

Indeed, until 1848, the Jews of Europe were anything 
but progressive. They were the most conservative of all 
the disenfranchised members of European society. They 
lived in dread of democratic revolution: the streets, not the 
palaces, were their anathema—for the rabble, not the 
princes, were rock throwers and rioters. The Jews as the 
tradesmen and moneylenders paid off the czars and kings 
and princes and barons and popes to protect them from 
the peasants. Rabbi Gerson Cohen, new chancellor of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, said that in feudal Europe, 
“The Jews always figured you could bargain with a king, 
you could bargain with a pope, you could bargain with an 
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‘ archbishop or a cardinal. You paid special taxes an 


got therefore special protection. But how are you going to 
bargain with members of the guild? They don’t want 
you.” Historian Cohen said that the turning point for the 


4 Jews came when the czars and kings wouldn’t bargain any 
@ longer. Instead, they started initiating the Jew-baiting 
t themselves, plunging all of Jewry into terror. That terror 


accelerated and then culminated in the insanity of the 
death camps of the 1940s. 
The question implied by all of this is whether the 


swing to the right of the more ethnic Jews of the later 


19608 Tepresents a return to that feudal ideology. No, 
says analyst Wattenberg. “It is not fair to say this is a 
conservative trend,” he insisted. “In terms of the tradi- 
tional definitions of conservative, this is not a conservative 
shift. The people want federal action. They want mass 
transportation. They want medical care. They want all the 
things that used to be called ‘liberal.’ But they are not 
prepared to pay the price of social disruption for it. If you 
want to put a word to that phenomenon, fine, but that 
word, in my judgment, ought not to be conservative. It's 
liberalizing on the economic and programmatic issues and 
it’s conservative or hard line or tough on the social issues.” 
Only a decade ago, to have termed America’s Jews—any 
of them—“hard line or, tough on the social issues” would 
haye seemed inconceivable. Perhaps only turbulence of 
the’ magnitude of the 1960s in America could have pro- 
duced a transformation of such magnitude. 
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Year of the Jew 
1972 


NINETEEN SEVENTY-Two was the year of the Jew in 
American politics. Never before had the Jewish commu- 
nity been subjected to such a barrage of campaign propa- 
ganda. Never before had a major American political party 
publicly surfaced a “Jewish strategy,” as the Republican 
Party did in 1972. Never before had the national media 
devoted so much air time and ink to such a small per- 
centage of the electorate; by comparison, one could hardly 
find mention of Catholic voters—to mention just one other 
group—who outnumber Jewish voters by about eight to 
one. 

Until relatively recently, there has been little public 
discussion or examination of Jewish affairs in the United 
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Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio (right), shown campaigning for 
the Senate in 1970, felt anti-Semitism helped cause his defeat 
then. Although appointed to the Senate to fill a vacancy, Metzen- 


baum lost again in 1974. (Photo by Wide World Photos) 


Milton Shapp, first Jewish gov- 
ernor of Pennslyvania, had been 
warned that a Jew would have 
an enormous handicap running 
in a state with so few Jews. And 
Shapp did face anti-Semitism. 
(Photo by Stanley Olds/Scranton 
Tribune) 


was a child “I heard over and over 
again that a Jewish person 
couldn’t be elected to city-wide 
office in Atlanta. Maybe that was 
because no Jewish person had 
ever run.” Defying “ghetto men- 
tality,” Massell did run and be- 
came mayor. (Photo by United 
Press International) 
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States. The mass media, in particular, had been most re- 
luctant to dip below the surface, as if the media managers 
were reluctant to impinge on hypersensitive memories or 
be accused of anti-Semitism, or both. A bit of -this was 
Present, as was the practical matter that rarely did a tele- 
vision network or newspaper employ the kind of specialist 

2 who could, with delicacy, report with any depth into any 
religious group in the country. In the casé of Jewish 

affairs, clearly the easier course seemed to let it lie. The 

° first break-throughs in this type of reporting came in the 

laté1960s, when anti-Semitic rhetoric again became com- 

ish fund raiser in American politics is Max sie os eriane apes erp , ore sear ioe 

The best-known Jewis " ith his friend George Romney. no longer dissuaded by remin es 0 six million Jews 
Fisher of Detroit, shown ere the preeminent leader of slain by the Nazis, started directing their rheforic at 
Not coincidentally, ihe able agencies in America, for—as Jewish landlords and businessmen who operated in the 
Jewish communes Se . a bl contributions are very closely black slums. The two decades and more since the libera- 
he says — political and charita ai de World Photos) tion-of Auschwitz, some blacks felt, had been time enough 
related among Jews. (Photo by Wide for mourning. It was time again to debate the role of the 
ish “staffer” Jew in society, time to ventilate what was on the minds of 

Typical of the Jewis oe ae some blacks. “To hold an attitude of antagonism or dis- 

who plans eae ath trust toward Jews, ‘was bred in us from childhood; it was 

for others ie 7 “Wanenberg ‘ not merely prejudice, it was part of our cultural heritage,” 

Esepemren tne ian tg the black author Richard Wright wrote. The black «cp 

ae bas sea kee by writing oxic shook many Jews, not so much ‘in itself, but because 

ban a for President Johnson, the response by non-Jewish whites seemed to condone its 

‘ea sates staff had been impressed the white majority, they felt, did not tefute the retiaissance 

! with This U.S.A., an influential of anti-Semitic talk harshly enough. These same kinds of 

sk} book Wattenberg wrote with Jews: were’ upset by the media’s attention to Jews in the 

Ss. AS Richard Scammon. Wattenberg, 1972 election: they believed they detectéd tinges of anti- 

ry AY now a chief strategist for Senator Semitism in the eagerness to chronicle a story that -had 

Bed Henry Jackson's presidential bid, somehow gone uncovered for so many years. 

is author of the ang ad In some cases, they may have been right. But in the 

lished The Real America. ( oh) main, the television and newspaper reporters were only 

byWally McNamee/Newswee doing what comes naturally to them—reporting a story 
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that had lain untouched for too long. And campaign drives 
to capture the votes of Catholics, blacks, Italians, and 
other groups were, by then, old news. But in their haste 
to report the manipulations by the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President and by McGovern for Presi- 
‘dent, Inc., the “scoop”-conscious reporters overlooked 
much of what had transpired among America’s Jews since 
the previous presidential election. They were, for the 
most part, still viewing Jews as that distinctive group, 
well off and white, that for some reason had cast 81 per 
cent of its 1968 vote for Humphrey—and not as a group 
feeling itself increasingly isolated, threatened, and frus- 
trated, as its old political alliances were crumbling. And 
so when the ballots had all been, counted after the Novem- 
ber 7, 1972, election, all misread what had happened to 
the Jewish vote. Pundit after pundit described 1972 as a 
landmark election for the Jews. The Jews’ nearly half- 
century affinity for the Democratic Party, they said, had 
been breached. Just look, they said: Nixon doubled his 
Jewish vote over 1968. Jews, they said, were voting less 
as Jews and more as Americans, since the four-year dif- 
ference in their vote was much like that of other Ameri- 
cans. 

The facts are that, despite problems with affirmative 
action plans-cum-quotas, the “urban fever zone,” scatter 
site housing, community control of schools, an inept 
Democratic _ presidential campaign—despite all these 
things, and more—the Jewish bloc* vote did hold up. 
Even more, according to the prestigious Center for Po- 


litical Studies of the University of Michigan, Jews voted 


* By bloc, the writer: does not intend to imply that Jews hark to 
any individual's or organization’s orders; rather, individual members of 
the group tend to react similarly to issues and-events and their in- 
common reaction tends to show up in election returns. 
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more heavily Democratic than they might have been ex- 
pected to, on the basis of past voting. Poll figures show 
that McGovern received stronger support from Jews than 
did Stevenson in 1952-and 1956, when no one had sug- 
gested any kind of landmark break-throughs. In 1972, 
of every three Jews who cast presidential ballots, two 
voted against the Republican, .Nixon. Further, Jewish 
voting for Democratic candidates for Cotgress was 85 
per cent, as strong—if not stronger—than it had ever been. 

Not that the Republicans’ highly publicized: effort to 
woo Jews away from the Democrats was worthless or 
unsuccessful. What most media analysts failed to see was 
that the GOP's Jewish strategy was designed with one 
specific goal: to move enough Jews in New York State 
from the Democratic line to the Republican line to swing 
that one state’s crucial forty-one electoral votes over to 
Nixon. Four years earlier, he had lost New York by only 
370,538 votes. In that year, Jews in that state had voted 
more than seven to one against Nixon. Because of the size 
of the Jewish vote in New York (somewhere between 
16 and 20 per cent of the voters), even cutting that 
winning margin in half would, exclusive of shifts of 
votes among any other groups, throw New York to the Re- 
publicans. As events subsequently have shown, the Re 
publicans in 1972 were notably overthorough in most 
things. In the case of New York’s Jewish -voters, they 
exceeded their goal, cutting the margin to 1.56 Demo- 
cratic votes for every Republican vote (61 per cent to 
39 per cent) or 2.4 to 1 (70 per-cent to 29 per cent) 
depending on which poll one prefers to believe. The 
Republicans’ Jewish strategy, then, was successful. 

Part of that success came in cutting down the number 
of Jews who cast votes at all. Any Jewish voters who 
could be kept at home, or any regular Democratic con- 
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tributors who ‘could be kept from writing checks, would 
aid the Republicans’ cause. Studies by the American 
Jewish Committee: showed that the normally .astronomic 
voting regularity of some Jewish areas dropped markedly, 
In Brighton Beach in Brooklyn, for: instance, 23 per 
cent of the registered voters stayed home, up from 8 per 
cent four years earlier. In Sheepshead Bay, 21 per cent 
stayed home, doubling the 1968 percentage. A paralysis 
factor dbviously was at-work: the Républican campaign 
against. the ““McGovernites” that was directed at such 
areas“areas where fear of crime, fear of blacks, fear of 
the world were highest~paid off. While those voters 
could not bring themselves to vote for their traditional 
enemy, Nixon, they would not vote.for the new politics 
and McGovern, either. 

In terms of Jews, if the Demiocrats had nominated 
either Humphrey or Henry Jackson, the Republicans 
would have had great difficulty in moving. any Jews to 
thé Republican line—in Humphrey's case because of his 
long association «with and sensitivity to Jews and Jewish 
causes and, in Jackson’s, because of his obsession with 
the support of Israel and of Soviet Jewry. The campaign 
these two' waged to keep the nomination from McGovern 
did much ‘of the Republicans’ work for them’ Long. after 
McGovern had won the nomination, literature produced 
by Humphrey's campaign was still being circulated, in 
both California and New York, by the GOP. An example 
was this colump from The California Jewish Voice of . 
May ‘26, 1972, by: Stephen E. Steindel, which was used 
by the Republicans in October: 


. . . For the first year of his presidential campaign, George 
McGovern either ignoredl or seemingly baited the Jewish 


vote. 


Ed Muskie would visit Jerusalem to show his solidarity 
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with the Jewish state. George McGovern would speak of the 
possibility of. internationalizing Jerusalem. ; 

Henry Jackson would introduce legislation to provide. Is- 
rael with military sales credits, George McGovern would de- 
clare his belief that Astael should not be allowed to use 
American planes (as she did in June 1967) over Arab terri- 
tory. 

Hubert ‘Humphrey would, as honorary chairman of the 
committee to Rescue‘ Syrian Jewry, taise, as he has since 
1949, the plight of Jews in Arab lands, George McGovern 
would ‘take to the floor of ‘the United States Senate to de- 
mand.that Israel pay reparations to the-Palestinians. 

And thus the primary season unfolded with expected" re- 
sults in the Jewish community. In Florida and Wisconsin 
the McGovern forces did not éven place a single advertise- 
ment itt a Jewish newspaper. In New York State they ran 
delegate selection caucuses on, the second night of Passover. 
In Ohio George, McGovern was the only candidate to Jet 
Soviet Jewry Solidarity Day go by without a.word on jt. 

But then came California, and, the polls showing McGoy- 
em grievously behind in the Jewish community, Suddenly the 
Jewish vote became important to George McGovern, Sud- 
denly there were ringing staternents abdut Israel and Soviet 
Jewry. Suddenly there was blanket canvassing of Jewish 
neighborhoods and McGovern literature in Yiddish. 

On the one hand we dre pleased to see Senator McGov- 
em’s support, belated-as it may be, for Israel and the plight of 
Soviet Jewry. On the other hand we are astonished by the 
candidate’s gall insuddenly asking us to forget what he said 
and did before the California primary. 

All of this leaves us with one sobering thought. What 
would, George McGovern be saying -to the voters of Cali- 


fornja if there were 759,000 citizens ,of Arab rather than 
Jewish descent in this state? 


The ‘weakness of the ‘McGovern camp’s response to such 
attacks points to the most salient feature of Jewish voting 
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behavior in 1972: Jews, on principle, would support the 
“progressive” candidate against Nixon despite McGovern’s 
ineptitude and despite thé unprecedented vigor of the 
Republicans’ effort. 

An example of the McGovern campaign’s deficiencies 
with regard to Jews came immediately aftér the Demo- 
cratic convention, which had been, held early to give the 
candidate an early start on his campaign. But the early 
Start never materialized. Instead, McGovern, and his fol- 
lowers retreated, to the hills of South Dakota to plan. 
While they were there mishandling the Eagleton affair, 
Nixon fund raisers had instantly moved to lure ‘Hum- 
phrey’s big' financial backers, most of whom were Jews, 
to the Nixon cause. The ‘Humphrey contributors already 
were angry over theit friend’s having lost. The Republi- 
catis impressed‘upon them the “radicalism” of McGovern’s 
candidacy andthe threat his candidacy implied to Jéws, 


especially’ to affluent dnes. Their goal was to convince . 


ese men to switch or, at the least’ to get them to sit on 
their checkbooks. Perhaps bettet than the McGoverites, 
Nixon’s men knew how heayily Democrats have depended 
on Jews’ money td finance their presidential campaigns. 

e McGovernites not only failed: to counteract: this 
pressure, to, all appearances they were unaware it was 
being applied. From the outset, then, the Democrats | 
were in a hole: Soon.after the convention, Californians 
like Gene Wyman, Walter Shoreristein, and Ben Swig 
had decided to sit out the presidential ‘race. Some others 
became Republican contributors, men who-had been ptin- 
cipal donors to Humphrey in the‘1972 ptimaries and in 
1968. These included Eugene Klein, Louis ‘Boyar, John 
Factor, and Danny Schwartz in California, and Meshulam 
Riklis, Charles Bassine, and Arthur Cohen in New. York. 
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While the Republicans’ Jewish strategy was" dictated 

by: Max Fisher, Nixon’s wealthy Detroit ftiend, and 
Fisher's hand-picked administrator, lawyer Lawrence 
Goldberg (who had started work on the Jews in ‘October 
of 1971),. the McGovern campaigh eventually hired a 
pleasant but ineffective political amateur hamed Richard 
Coheh, whdse experience had been ds public: relations 
director for :the American Jewish Congress,~a job he re- 
assumed after the campaign. This -meént that ‘“McGovern’s 
campaign director, the already overburdened Frank Man- 
kiewicz, was forced to handle many of the campaign’s 
duties with regatd-to Jews. At one point, Mankiewicz had 
to' break away ‘front: his duties and go ‘to Grossinger’s, a 
Jewish spa in the Catskills, to Speak to a-Jewish audience 
to Counter the Nixon mian who Kad been ‘there ‘first— 
Jacques “Torczyner, former’ president of the Zionist Or: 
ganization of America, “an old friend of Nixon but cér- 
tainly no major figure in the GOP campaign. 
‘As’ his prinéipal weapon, Mankiewicz relied almost 
totally on Jews’ historic enmity for Nixon and for the 
Republican’ Party (Goldberg figures that ‘only 8 per cént 
of the’ nation’s: Jews are tegistered as Republicans). For 
example, when -Adam ‘Walinsky wrote a perceptive, 
twenty four-page: methorandum to McGovem, trying to 
explain the’ complexities of the Jewish attitudes in New 
York and other big’ cities, and suggesting how McGovern 
might avoid being ‘considered a “Prairie John Lindsay,” 
McGovern supposedly was never’ shown the memo, and 
Mankiewicz shrugged it off as the rantings of a right 
winger. Mankiewicz, a former employee of the anti-Def- 
amation ‘Leagué of B'nai B'rith, kept insisting that a Jew 
who called himself a Jew could never votefor Nixon. 

During the campaign he explained his view: “Nixon 
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is. the guy who kept referring to Helen Douglas’ hus- 
band’s real name as Hesselberg. He’s the: guy who’s 
taken the Jew off the Supreme Court. They're not going 
to vote for Richard: Nixon . . : . The: whole problem 
with this administration [is] it's judenrein [what Hitler 
made his occupied terrifories—Jewless]. ‘That's one of 


its real troubles. There isn’t a bit of taam [Yiddish for . 


soul, spirit] in the whole operation. Laok at John Mitchell, 
for Chrissake, and Kleindienst, and- Nixon himself, and 
Albanalp, or whatever his name is, and Rebozo and all 
these people. Nixon never had:a Jewish friend in his 
life. Tl, bet you Murray Chotiner never came upstairs. 
And the convention? A judenrein convention. There’s 
no Jew in this Cabinet, there’s no Jew in the Subcabinet, 
there’s no Jew on the White House staff except for Henry 
Kissinger, ‘and he doesn’t work, at it. These, are. court 
Jews. They don’t have anything to do. Leonard Garment? 
Nixon sends him to the Interlochen Music Festival, -may- 
be, as his representative. Leonard Garment is the Kagano- 
vich of the Nixon administration. You’ remember when 
the Bolsheviks took power in Russia? They all took new 
names, like, “This is Comrade Molotoy,: formerly, I don’t 
know, Vassalevsky,’ or whatever the hell it is, they all 
took Communist .names. ‘THis is Comrade Stalin, for- 
metly Yogoslevsky,’ or whatever it is, and “This is Com- 
tade Kaganovich, formerly Jew bastard. I don’t know 
what Leonard Garment and. Billy Safire think of them- 
selves as Jews, but they, must hate themselves every 
night.” ’ 
The voters, however, never got Mankiewicz’s argu- 
mehts, which, might, have convinced many Jews to vote 
against Nixon—or at least to not vote for him. While the 
Republicans manned-dozens of store-front offices in ethnic 
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| Jewish areas, while their hanks of télephone and ‘mail 
k campaigners extolled ‘Nixon as 4 peacemaker-and warned 
f of the: dangers of 2 McGovern presidency, the Demo- 
: ctats were largely, and ‘strangely, silent. While the Re 
t publicans’ busily distorted McGovern’s positions vis--vis 


Israel’s security, hardly any responsé’ ‘came from the 
Democrats. It:was as if MéGoverti were sitting’ quietly, 
providing the widest and most easily-hittable target, while 
in fact it was the Presidént who was doing almost no 
campaigning. So, at a time when McGovern was makirig 
frequent trips, always ‘on’ the defensive, to" boards of 
tabbis to make his pésitions perfectly clear, his staff ‘had 
failed to provide the-hecessaty backup materials; in partic- 
ular, it still had not put out-a fact book that ‘tried to set 
the records straight on McGovetn’s and Nixon’s positions 
about Israel. At one point, McGovern for President, ‘The., 
decided that the GOP éoncentration on Israel would back: 
fire as being ‘too patently condestending and obvious, so 
did nothing fo counter ‘the Repisblicans. Fisher and Gold- 
berg; gloating, quiétly took theit operation “underground” 
for a whilé to let its impact penettate, then came back 
with it stronger than ever not. long before thé election 
when the McGovern staff had’‘no time to- combat it 
properly. ne 

To those ’religious and ethnié’ Jews who devote'a gieat 
deal of their psychic efergy to worrying ovér Istael— 
and these are fewer than one ‘sometimes:\thinks—-M¢ 
Govern never ever really had much ¢f d‘chance, ariyway. 
The reason he had won the Deniocrafic némination, after 
all, was by route of his opposition to-an Anjiéricah in 
volvernent in’ a faraway land. As Rabbi Seymotir Siegel 
put it, “McGovetn’s whole world‘view didn’t fit irito his 
protestations about the defense of Israel. ‘How can you 
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cut down on all these military things, ease the tensions of 
the Cold War, ‘Come Home, America,’ and all this, and 
then say, ‘This is the one place in the world we're Teady 
to send im the fleet.’ I didn’t doubt his sincerity, but I 
just didn’t see how we could rely on it.” “McGover,” 
said Goldberg, ‘saw the,world through Vietnam.glasses,” 
Nixon’s public relations ‘and advance men, meanwhile, 
had, pulled off a remarkable transformation of his image, 
in regard to the issue .of Israel’s security. Nixon as vice 
president had,.backed: Dwight Eisenhower's forcing the 
Israelis to pull back from Arab territories in 1956, Nixon 
as president had delayed and delayed sending arms to 
Israel, causing much alarm to the Israelis and their Ameri- 
can supporters. Now, he was Israel’s greatest friend. Yitz- 
ak Rabin, the war hero and Israel’s ambassador to the 
United States, traveled Washington's cocktail party circuit 
openly plumping for Nixon's re-election. He repeated the 
message publicly in a yadio interview in Jerusalem: Is- 
raelis “must, see to it that we -express our: gratitude to 
those who have done something for Israel and not just 
spoken on behalf of Israel.” ‘The blatant support of Nixon 
was interpreted, by some Jews here as Israel’s declaration 
of independence from American Jewry. 

Even though McGovern’s House and Senate record in 
supporting aid for Israel was consistent, he could not shake, 
_ the image that he was a vacillator. John P. Roche. quoted 
one léading Jewish Democrat as saying, “In a zeal crisis [in 

Israel], McGovern would send in.a battalion of the Peace 
Corps, and then go to the \U.N. wearing a yarmulke.” 
He did.nothing to assuage Jews’ fears by keeping Richard 
G. Steams ina key: campaign position after it was ‘te 
vealed that Stearns, as vice, president of the National Stu- 
dent, Association five years before, had signed an anti- 
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Israel advertisement that had appeared in Washington, 
Over the objections of California Jews involved in the: 
campaign, Stearns -was kept as assistant campaign director 
in charge of the Western states. Such bumblings led 
some Republicans to ask aloud just whom McGovern 
might turn to for advice if elected. 

For many American Jews who care little about the fate 
of Israel, the McGovern campaign was not much more 
alluring. Many were bothered by an. aura, which one 
New; York intellectual-described in this sway: “McGovern: 
reminded the Jew of America’s only home-grown anti- 
Semités, the Populists. And when he went’ around ‘in- 
veighingv-against ‘the interests,’ Somehow it. sounded: to 
Jews.‘as if he were talking about them. Their concern 
about McGovern. was the simple notion ‘that Jews have 
figured, in. the life of big-city goyim, they haven’t figured 
in the life of small-town South Dakota, and sa he had no 
personal stake in Jews. In short, they: saw McGovern 
simply as a dumb goy—a Midwestern preacher—and he 
gave them bad.vibes.” Similarly, Morris B. Abram, former 
president of the Arherican Jewish Committee and ‘of 
Brandeis University, who voted for McGovern, felt ‘that 
McGovern came through “as a rurdl-sinalltown nian, 
well-meaning but lacking in a cosmopolitan view; honest 
but moralistic. He is not in the citified mold of Al Smith 
or Roosevelt. . . . Some do McGovern the siipposed favor 
of labeling him a, Populist. But many recall this as the 
tradition of Tom Watson and William Jennings Bryan, 
two politicians whose images do not evoke -favorable re: 
sponses among Jews.” 

“McGovern’s problem,” said fancing expert Herbert 
Alexander, -was that he had'led “a kind of sheltered life. 
He came from South Dakota and he hadn't been in the 
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middle of liberal politics the way Hubert Humphrey had # I do.nat suggest that the Senator stop making commitments 
for twenty. years and the way Lyndon Johnson was as le: to the mhinotity: groups about appointments, but his language 
Majority Leader and then as President. And McGovern 4 should be modified. . . . 

was slow in leaming. » . . Somehow, he was not in }) McGovern, fionetheless, continued making his propor 


the swing of the A.D.A. or:somie of these organizations 
where you would've had the kind of upbringing that 
Humphrey had in. this community.” 

An example of McGovern’s lacking sensitivity to Jews’ 
concerns was in the area of quotas. En route to the 
nomination, McGovern was repeatedly promising propor- 
tional representation to women, to blacks, to Chicanos, 
which Jews translated to, quofas that would reduce Jewish 
representation. Before the convention, Hyman Bookbinder, 
Washington, representative of the: American Jewish Com- 
mittee, sent the following letter to Mankiewicz: 


i tional répresentation pledges, even ‘aftet the convention 
- and ’even after hé and Nixon sent letters to the American 
| Jewish Committee’specifying’ their objections to quotas. 
s; Nixon, meanwhile, was making no ‘pledges similar’ to 
McGovern’s. Jews all over the nation were talking aboitt 
McGovern and quotas, despite the fact that it was’ Nixon’s 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (that had 
been pressing affirmative action plans in every area that 

it could. 
Nixon’s agents also were busy portraying him as the 
f kind of calm, thoughtful internationalist that Jewish voters 
i ee an bie . this I pees alert you to nae se me could admiré. Some Jews talked about how much a0 
amage is‘cone, & CO. tummnists ave not yet caug onto this, 4 ‘ tivil about ews Nix n had icked u durin his ve 
and I hope they never do. I believe that in the long pull, se of ee ane Moye eon ae ihe 


even more important than: the Israel issue, key Jews will be Gulia wibemataal Been ve6e-and qusaine for 
turned off on Gebrge because of his statements on appoint- eee ease 902 d 8 
President again in 1968. 


tents to the Administration on a proportional population 


basis... . j The “sensitivity” included the careful leaking of a 

In using the language that he has, the-Senator is pledged to yi false, last-minute, report to the presidents of major Jewish 
a policy of rigid quotas along ethnic, racial and religious lines = MM organizations that, the President had resolved the problem 
which is actually the antithesis pf non-discrimination. It's bof the education tax that Russia had been -imposing on 


difficult enough living with excesses in “affirmative action” 


Jewish emigrants. On two occasions, Kissinger was as: 
plans that affect school teachers and civil service workers. a : : 


signed.to brief Jewish financial men on the situation in 


ety Pt eet this ice a recanted Pa . the Middle East. Fisher, chairman of the Concerned 
some very: good adociites of tan: and J iow alarm is me. Citizens for the Re-Election of President Nixon [a mildly 
spreading fast. Many of-them see this issue as a fundamental f phrased euphemism for Jews for Nixon], calmly said in 
threat to the kind of society we have and cherish. me 6a New York press conference that “it has been a heart- 


. - - If George doesn’t find better ways of discussing this } warming experience to have the,support ofiso many thou- 
subject, his problems will only increase. . sands of, people. in the.Jewish community, most of whom 
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are Democrats or independents, who see this election as 
a time when principle must be placed above party and 
when the candidates must be looked at from the basis of 
what is good for America during the. next four years. The 
basic thrust of the campaign has been educational in 
nature and we have made an honest and effective effort to 
present the record of the President on all the issues which 
might be of concern to the Jewish community during this 
election. A campaign is an opportunity for each citizen to 
become better informed before he exercises his vote. We 
feel we have played a constructive role in helping to 
achieve this. . . .” 

When the ballots had been cast, the returns showed 
that the trend that had been seen in some municipal 
elections was carrying into the presidential vote. The more 
ethnic Jews had tended more to the Republican or “con- 
servative” candidate. The bulk of the Jews, the middle 
class suburbanites and the well educated, voted—as they 
always have—against the “conservative” and against the 
Republican and against Nixon. Nixon’s vote was a land- 
slide of major proportion. He had won the votes of 69 
per cent of all the white voters in America. He had won 
the votes of three of every four persons who live in high 
socioeconomic areas. But only about a third of the Jews, 
who are white and most of whom live in high socio- 
economic areas, voted for him. 

“The fact about this election that everybody missed, 
said the rabbi-historian Arthur ‘Hertzberg, “is: that the 
Jews were still more than 60 per cent for McGovern, 
and in a véry bad yeat. They were the only white 
group still for him, which says not how reactionary Jews 
have become, but says something about the ‘liberal’ tra- 
dition of Jews. The Jews still were the only white ‘have’ 
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group voting for him, despite the fact that he intimated, 
in an unguarded moment, that he’d give in with a quota 
system, that Jews didn’t trust what he said about Israel, 
and so forth. They were willing to swallow even him. 
I see it as a continuing stability for the kind of Jewish 
politics that I stand for.” 

In September of 1973, the Center for Political Studies 
announced what it thought to be a remarkable study of 
the 1972 presidential election. For years, the Center em- 
phasized that American voters and political parties, unlike 
their European Counterparts, were pragmatic and unpro- 
grammatic. The two-party system could survive in such 
an ethos because so little separated them, ideologically. 
But 1972, the Center said, can “most appropriately be 
labeled as an ideological election.” To political profes- 
signals of this country, the Center's analysis was stun- 
ning. For generations, David Broder wrote at the time: 


- . . the Democrats and Republicans have survived as shift- 
ing coalitions of local, regional, economic, ethnic and racial 
interest groups, held together by shared loyalties to party 
labels and party heroes, and a shared lust for office. 

Whatever else they have been called, no one has ever ac- 
cused American politicians, parties or voters of being ideo- 
logues, 


Except for the Jews. They have never viewed the parties 
as ideological alikes, as their votes over the last half cen- 
tury have shown. The 1972 election was an ideclogical 
election for the Jews, Just as was 1968's, 1964's, 1960's, 
1956's, and every election in which Jews have voted since 
their enfranchisement. They voted, as they always have, 
against the right. Some perceived the McGovernites to be 


| that right. Most, as usual, decided it was Richard Nixon. 
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To run or not to‘run 
Flected officials 


f 


“Wren I Leer tHe Wurre Houss,” said Myer Feld- 
man, presidential counsel under John F. Kennedy,. “I 
was asked if I would be interested in running for dis- 
trict attorney in Philadelphia, and from there they ic- 
tured mayor and then the Senate seat. .. .” Feldman, a 


‘lawyer in Washington, ‘said he declined because he felt 


a Jew couldn’t win a state-wide election in Pennsylvania, 


‘that a Jew has “an enormous handicap running for public 
: P ing Lor p 


office in a state whére you ‘have such 2 srial] minority’ of 
Jews. . . . I’ve talked to enough Jews to“know that ‘you 
have a tough job if you're Jewish and ‘tunning for office. 
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Yoy, have the same-problem that a Catholic used to have 
but doesn’t anymore. I say it not because I've taken any, 
polls or surveys. It’s part of the conventional wisdom of 
politics. It would have to be a very unusual race and an 
unusual constituency to have a Jew run for public office. 
Tn New York jt’s an advantage but, outside of New York, 
it's a disadvantage. That’s the conventional wisdom. . . . 
When I talk to people or have friends who are not Jewish 
talk’ to people . . . somehow or another they identify ‘the 
Jew who's on the ticket while they wouldn’t identify the 
Protestant or the Catholic, And very often the word ‘Jew’ 
to a’non-Jew, even if they say they're not bigoted and 
they're not going to be swayed by it, they have a kind of 
réaction that seems to fayor the other party. I know 
Howard (Metzenbaum] and what he’s told me about, it; 
IT know [Milton] Shapp and what he’s told me about 
its na 


“I have never had a real problem that I can think of in 
call the years over the fact that I was Jewish in politics,” 
said Marvin Mandel, the Governor of Maryland. Mary- 
land‘has about the same percentage of Jewish population 
(4.68) as does Pennsylvania (3.97). 
‘\ In August of 1971, a sample of 867 voters in Mary- 
land was surveyed as to impressions of seventeen poli- 
ticians, ranging from President Nixon. to newly elected 
‘Maryland Senator J. Glenn Beall. Some of the more in- 
teresting results of that survey, included the fact that John 
V. Lindsay apparently mishandled a splendid opportunity 
ta win the Democratic ngmination for president, and, that 
George ‘McGovern, on. the other hand, came from no- 
Where to get it. Perhaps most interesting, however, is 
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that the highest rating of all: those tested was for tlie only 
Jew on the list: a ae 
‘ 7 
‘NOT + NET 
FAV. UNF, NOOPINION HEARD OF RATING 


Agnew 476 396 , 12.4 4 8.0 
Bayt “ 140 14.0 " °34.2 34.8 0 
Beall 48.8 i711 * ‘24.4 6.7 31.7 
Humphiey 51.1 33.8 14.7 “of 117.3 
Jackson 146 6.4 31.0: 48.0 8.2 
Kennedy = 51.0 35.0 13.9 16.0 
Lee 30.9 15.7 41.7 a7 15.2 
Lindyy = 56.7 15.7 3.9 46, 41.0 
Mandel 716 13.5 14.2 1 7 58.1 
Mathias 54.2 12.9 25.9 70 41.3 
McCarthy 38.1 30.9 26.5 ‘45 7.2 
McCloskey 14.2 11.4 42.7 ' 31.7 ‘2.8 
McGovern * 29.4 ° ‘25.0 35.4" 10.2 * 4.4 
Mills 20.4 12.3 33-5 33.8 8.1 
Muskie 53.6 22.3 21.6 2.5 31.3 
Nixon : 51.2 36.7 11.8; 34 14.5 
Wallace. 21.2 62.3 14.2% 2,3> —4let 


“The statistics tend td indicate ‘at almost ‘reinarkable 
constituent acceptance of a sitting governor! especially “in 
the turbulence of 1971. ; 

A year earlier, this ‘undapper, unsdphisticated, short 
C§ feet’ 6) man, the graduate of an oldline, big‘city 


political machine, had moré than doubled’ the Vote ofhis - 


Républican opponént, winning a majority in every polit- 
ical subdivision of his state save one, which he lost 
by 93 votes. > 

“Marvin Mandel is a special case,” said Frank Licht 
Che pronounces it Leech), the only Jéw to have been 
elected Governor’ of ‘Rhode Islatid. “Marvin Mandel is, 
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and I respect him for this;:a real” pro as far as ‘politics is 
concerned... He was Speaker: of that House. Itémight’ be 
moré, difficult to become’ Speaker of thé House: than to 
become governor-of the state, because that’s where you 
really have to have political: know-how, to ‘becorfie ‘leader 
of a body like that... . .-Hé hady within shis hands; a 
great deal of the machinery in’ Maryland, which I think 


"is to his credit. . « . The infightitig: can: sometitnes*be 


tougher than when -you get out to the general jiéo- 
ple: ie ot ‘ 4 - 


: “When I was Speaker of ‘the House,” said Mandel, 
“whtertever it'd be’ Yom: Kippur, ‘if the Legislature'was 
schéduled to meet, they knew I wasn’t goirig to ‘be ‘theré. 
J.think the Lebislature itself had 4 great déal more-respect 
because they knew that f ‘was Jewish’ and I didn’t‘for-one 
minute ever deny it or-hide jt or‘in any way evade it“or 
try to use it in any way.’ i : 


Despite the~ihvolvement-of Jews in politics in, Amer- 
ica, few have actually ‘been elected to public office:, In 
the history-of ‘the United Statés, one hundred ‘arld eight 
men and women ‘bf Jewish: descent: have been elected. to 
high office—governcr, senator or congressman: 

—Eleven Jews have been elected governors. 

—Of the 9,433 persons elécted‘to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 92 have been Jews; or 0.98 per cent. 

—Of.the 1,684 senators, twelve have been Jews, or 0.7 
per, cent.” ‘ a 

In sum, while Jéws: have become an ever larger. and 

. * Adding ‘the totals will not yield the number 108; six of thé Jews 
setved*'in idte than ‘one of' the offices. Also, one of ‘the” twelve 
senators, Howard Metzenbaum, was appointed to fill a vacancy. 
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more potent, force on, the periphery of politics, few have 
held. or, for that miatter; will hold ‘primary positions -of 
power. The Cause$, as in Most’ matters concerning Jews’ 
political, behavior, are subject to a. Kaleidoscopic veil of 
misinterpretation, Steréotypy, mythology, and even para- 
noid. One notion is that Jews can’t -be- elected..to high 
office in dix grea where Jews, are a syhall minority. Another 
persistent one is. that, Jews make bad politicians. Yet 
another is that, for a, Jew to be a viable candidate, he has 
to appear statesmanlike and dignified—i.e., “un-Jewish.” 
At the same time, another is that a Jew has to exhibit 
pride in his Jewishnéss and appear, to respect’and, adhere 
to Judaic tityal; lest the gentile world think -he’s ashamed 
of being’a-Jew. - 

, Each of the stereotypes, however, has had highly visible 
tefutations: Governor Milton Shapp has proved that: a 
Jew: can -get; elected to high ‘office in Myer Feldman’s 
Pennsylvania, and Representative'Edward Mezvinsky won 
election in 1972 in an Jowa district with almost no Jews. 
Governor Mai'vin Mandel shows-that adew ‘has not had 
to hold himself aloof and dignified. Senator Ernest Gruen- 
ing, wha never; paid therslightest ‘attention to things 
Jewish, proved that Jews do’not have to appear to respect 
the ritual. City: bosses like Abe. Ruef,-of San-Francisco, 
Jack Pollack of Baltimore, and Jake Arvey of Chicago 
disprove the impression that Jews make poor politicians. 

However, because so. many Jews believe the myths, 
they have become integral to American Jewish: folklore. 
The result is fewer Jews’ seeking public offices, propor- 
tionately,. than members of other ethnic, sociological, ‘éco- 
nomic, and professional groups. Told often enough that 
they make better “staff” people than they do “out-fronters,” 
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after a'while-Jews* begin -t believe it. Further, stereo- 
types in general are not made of: whole cloth. Each does 


have some-small basis-in truth, which has been: inflated 
into an entire ethos. ae. 

The ‘strongest of the impressions .is that non-Jewish 
citizens won’t.vote for Jews. In some.times-and in some 
places ahd -with some, candidates, ‘that is true: Twenty- 
four states have never elected a Jew to high ‘office. ‘Those 
twenty-four’ include, Ohio, long “a center ‘of Jewish: com 
munal life, and which has 158,560 Jewish: residents.* 
The others .are Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia,. Hawaii, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, ‘Minnesota, Mississippi, ‘Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, . Noith \Garo- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina; South 
Dakota, “Tennessee, Vermont; Virginia, Washington, and 
Wyoming. That listing might give the impression that 
Southern, Western, and mountain states won't elect Jews. 
Yet the first Democratic gavernor of. Idaho, Moses Alex- 
ander, "was a Jew: Joseph Simon was rOregon's United 
States ‘senator. from -r897 ‘to 1903 and later served ras 
mayor, of Portland. He was a Jew. So was Richard Neu- 
berger, senator from 1955 until his death in 1960.: The 
new young mayér of Portland, Neil Goldschmidt, is a 
Jew., David Levy Yulee, the first senator from Florida, 
was a. Jew. So was, David Kaufman; one of Texas’ first 
two U.S. representatives. 

Anti-Semitism does exist, as well as aritipapistit,' anti- 
unionism, anticapitalism, racism. But: because of their 
history, Jews tend to react more sensitively to anti-Jewish 
attitudes than members of other groups. might, react. to 
biases against them. ‘Those few Jews who, have..stepped 

* Howard Metzenbaum Hoped to change that in 1974. “4 
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out front have ad to be thick-skinned, able to look beyond 
the parochialism of bigotry. "e 

Governor, Shapp said that when he first sought the 
governorship in 1966, Pennsylvania’s Republicans con- 
ducted -s‘a vicious anti-Semitic tampaign in; certain parts 
of the,state. On some of their stamps—the ones on the 
backs of their letters—it-would say,.‘Don’t put Shapp-iro 
in Harrisburg.’” Shapp changed his:name from Shapiro 
during the Depression becatise of. anti-Semitism. As a 
salesman, he‘found that the name Shapiro would'not get 
him beyond the. front doors of the.places he-was supposed 
to sell to,"The name Shapp did. The’Milton Shapp who 
changed his.name, however, came out of World. War II 
a different person than the one who went in: 4 

“I went up ihto Austria at the time we were liberating 
the victims of. the concentration camps outside of Linz, 
and I spent a lot of time there. . . . Iisaw then that 
you can’t run away from bigotry, you ‘have to hit it head 
on. I came hack from World: War II'an entirely. different 
person than when I went over and I: resolved swhen I 
came back that I was going to Aight bigotry any time I 
found-it. And I’ve done this.” 

When Shapp’s campaign consultant, Joseph Napolitan, 
found anti-Senritism affecting Shapp’s chances. in some 
areas ‘of Pennsylvania~sparticularly in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country—he ordered a special documentary film 
from Charles Guggenheim. As Napolitan has written: 


Shapp, in a voice-over film, was telling about how his army 
tinit released prisoners from a Nazi concentration camp in 
Austria atthe close of World War II! As he was’ talking; the 
camera showed rather gruesome concentration-camp footage: 
bodies of victims heaped like cordwood, a hollow-eyed man 
with broomstick legs being carried out on a stretcher, a rabbi 
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{ praying. Powerful stuff! . .. There was, perhaps still is, a 
q fair amount of anti-Semitism in some sections of Pennsyl- 
} vania, and we knew this was hurting Shapp. We capitalized 


: on this liability to show what it meant to be a Jew during 
Wotld War IL. I'm sure a lot of people voted for Milton 


Shapp after seeing thdt film because he is Jewish, a sort of 


f reverse discrimination. 


Eoa 


i The half-hour film was shown repeatedly as election day 
neared. 


“When I lost,” said Shapp, “I wanted td determine 
what impact anti-Semitism really had in, the campaign, 
and so we made a rather detailed, analysis of the voting 
records around the state. . . We could find places where 
anti-Semitism had been at work. But I would say, at the 
very worst, anti-Semitism cost me maybe 50,000 votes, 
And L lost by 240,600. Remember, in 1966, no Democrat 
running ‘for U.S. senator or for governor from a major 
state won except: for one—Conrially in Texas, and the 
Connally situation is very different. The Democrats, were 
swept down the drain by anti-L.B.J. feeling. That,was a 
anuch, greater factor. For example, in Northampton 
County, I trailed the’ticket by some 8,000 votes. But, the 
top: vote-getter was Jeanette Reibman, a Jewish woman 
who ran for [state] senate and won. You can’t therefore 
say that I trailed the ticket by, 8,000 votes because of 
anti-Semitism because, if I had, why ‘did Jeanette Reib- 
man win? How did she lead the ticket when everybody 
knows she’s Jewish? . . . I think that people today vote 
more for, the person, more for the’ principles thé candi- 
date stands for, than they think about-his religion or his 
ethnic bacground. In 1971, we elected our first Negro 
to the [state] Supreme Court. If anybody had said that 
a black could win a state-wide election in Pennsylvania 
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two years before that, everyone would ‘have said they 
were nuts.” 

_. Political anti-Semitism, just isn’t a factor,” insisted 
David Brody, Washington representative of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. “I can’t recall any 
instances of anti-Semitism in the 1970 congressional elec- 
tions when there were five Jewish candidates for the 
senate. And take Otegdn, where Portland just elected a 
Jewish mayor, where the Neubergers were from, and 
there are about 9,000 Jews out of two million people 
there. Or take Connectigut, where Ribicoff has been 
the’ outstanding vote-getter. You've got 100,000 Jews out 
of three million, so that being Jewish is plainly not a 
handicap. Ed Brooke is another example. The black‘ pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts is about 2 per cent. In other 
words, you ‘get a good candidate, people will vote for 
him regardless of his religion or race.” 

Interestitigly, voters in some states—Rhode Island and 
Connitcticut; in particular—sometimes seem to tend ' to vote 
for 4 Jew becduse he is Jewish, as if to prove they are not 
bigoted. Thus one had the anomaly in Rhode Island in 
1970 where the traditionally Democratic state elected a 
Republican Jew, Richard israel, as attorney general at 
the same time as it elected a Democratic. Jew, Frank 
Licht, as governor. Although neither of those men had to 
appeal to voters to be “good Americans” and vote on the 
basis of merit, Abe Ribicoff used ‘such an appeal in his 
first race for state-wide office in 1954. His “American 
Dream” speech was broadcast throughout Connecticut, 
by television, and is credited with having proved the 
decisive factor in his having “been the only Democrat 
elected by Connecticut voters that year. In that speech, 
Ribicoff summoned up Voters’ ‘patriotic sentiment by talk- 
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ing about how he, the son of impoverished immigrants 
who spoke no English, could believe the American. Dream 
and actually aspire to the highest office in the state of 
Connecticut. Wasn’t it wonderful that a man like an 
Abe Ribicoff—a Jew—could hope for such a thing in such 
a wonderful land? 

In an interview in 1973, Ribicoff said that, “My feelirig 
is that there’s no such thing as a 100 per cent bigot. I 
think that every evil person or every good person has a 
little bit of both in them. I think if they can find the 
type of person they can respect, they won't ‘hesitate to 
vote for a Jew and say, “That just proves I’m not anti- 
Semitic, I have nothing against Jews.’ I have had people, 
tell me that they would be riding on the commuter. train 
to New York and there. would guys sitting in back of 
them who they knew were out-and-out, anti-Semitic who 
would be-saying, “That guy, Ribicoff, he’s a hell of a guy, 
I'm gonna cut my ticket for him.’ But why should I look 
a gift horse in the mouth? I've: never gone into self- 
analysis or voter-analysis about why does a certain type 
of. person who generally doesn’t have much to ‘da with 
Jews vote for Abe Ribicoff. If you look.at the 54 election, 
when I was the only Democrat elected and the 'rest of 
the Democratic ticket, from lieutenant,governor on down, 
went down,-you will find in the towns in Litchfield and 


Fairfield counties in which there might've been one or 


two Jews or no Jews, I was running fifty: to sixty votes 
ahead of everybody, ahead of the ticket, and that’s what 
elected me. And there was no question in anybody’s mind 
that I was Jewish.”: 

Thete was’ no question in anybody’s mind in Ohio, 
either, that Howard Metzenbaum was Jewish. When 
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asked whether anti-Semitism played any role in his 
1970 senate loss to Robert:Taft, he replied: 


“It just so happéns that I’ carry only one clipping in - 


my pocket,” he sdid-as he pulled it. out, “November 7, 
1970, from the. Cleveland Plain, Dealer, and it says, 
‘Latent religious bigotry held down Howard M. Metzen- 
baym’s vote in Cuyahoga County in Tuesday's election. 
While. such things cannot be deduced until the Board 
of Elections has completed its tabulations, it appears 
that the reason Metzenbaum did not fare better was latent 
religious bigotry.’ I would also tell you that it’s no, secret 
that I feel the religious issue only injected itself, into 
the campaign in the last five to ten days, that it was not 
there previously, that the Plain-Dealer, itself, I felt, 
played cout of ‘all context’ a story on this subject or, 
rather, played’ up a statement of Taft’s in denying anti- 
Semiitism. They played it up to the point where it in- 
jectéd the religious’ issue’ into the campaign. And then 
dn ‘Face the Nation,” the very last question asked me 
was, ‘Do you feel that the fact tHat you're the first Jewish 
candidate’to run for high public ‘office in Ohio will be 
a factor in this election?’ I denied that it would be and 
said that I fel¢ Kennedy ‘had, puf such matters to rest 
and Taft then spoke at-some length oh the subject. But 
I think ‘the denial of the. issue is equally tantamount t6 

raising the issue in that, that which wasn’t an aissue was 

then’ a: factor. In other words, it wasn’t’ om people’s minds 
and I don’t accuse my ‘opponent of having injected the 
issue but, the fact is, the more he spoké about it -not 
being an issue, the thore it was an issue: . . , 

“It's my strong feeling, however, that it was to the 

great credit of the people of Ohio,that both in the primary 
as well as the general election,. fhey took a man by the’ 
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name of Metzenbauni, some of whom Anew my religion’ 
and: some did not, and ‘mada it possible for rie to defeat’ 
a man whose name was far better known than mine, 
certainly a national hero [he was talking hére’ of his 
primary opponent; astronaut John Glenn] and made it 
possible. for me: to come within 1 percentage point of’a 
man whose name ‘unquestionably is the strongest rame 
in Republican politics in hio’s history. I don’t look -at 
the negatives: about it and ‘wher I feel it ‘was’ a factor, 
I'm so grateful for the trentendous amount of support, 
that it wasn’t a matter of getting stnashed’ or clobbered: 
I think.a John Jones would: have had ‘trouble with Robert 
Taft. In sum, I think the factor of being Jewish cost me — 
some’ votes. But I think the fact that a Jewish millionaire, 
who: was'also called a Communist during the carnpaign 
and whose name was not that well known, who I: think 
was well-qualified for the job, was able to qun ‘against, 
unquestionably, ‘two ofthe biggest names-Ohio ever had 
‘cone’ the all-American’ hero ‘ahd the other the most. 
respected name in. the political history of Ohio—and 
take the first one and lose the second one by. less than a 
percentage point is ‘a -pretty. good indicator to me that 
Jews can make it ih politics,”": , 

The role of the press's-calling undue attention to a 
Jewish -background ‘is not unique to-the case of:Metzen- 
baum, nor, for that matter, to Jews. The media, partic- 
ulatly newspapets, often’ identify blacks a3 blacks when 
race has nothing to do with:the news ‘item ‘in question. 
Blacks often submit that this is a product of ‘racism, and 
Jews, when it. happens to them, suggest’ that it ‘is the 
product of anti-Semitism. The Baltimore Sun, for in- 

stance, regularly pointed out that Mandel ‘was the first 
Jew to be governor of Maryland ‘in articles where that. 
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fact was wholly ungermane. Sometimes the Sunpapers: 
got,even more blatant, as in Lhe. Evening Sun’s coverage 
of a: fund-raising dinner for Mandel at Baltimore’s Civic 
Cehter in October of 1969. 

“Tt was the largest affair ever held in Maryland,” said 
Irv Koyens,. Maryland’s most successful fund raiser and 
an old friend of Mandel. “The thing raised $600,000. 
Our ever-loving Sunpapers didn’t play up how big it 
was: They played up two truckloads of kosher food being 
delivered to the thing. So they -started letting‘them know 
early [that Mandel was Jewish]. It was the commonest 
damn thing they could ever do. : . . At the: time, this 
caterer, probably as, far back as I can remember—for 
presidential elections, governors,. senators and -anything 
had always-done, the catering and never gotten that kind 
of story before.” Kovens:said that in the 1 970 Mandel 
campaign, “we never knew what we'd nm into or what 
would happen-on election day [in terms of anti-Semitism, 
particularly in black neighborhoods of Baltimore] and we 
put on an, all-out campaign. We started early, because 
we felt we'd need, more money than .was ever needed 
before,.and we probably spent twice as much as had ever 
been spent ‘in a gubernatorial election before that.” The 


feared anti-Semitism neven materialized either on the 


Eastern Shore or in black neighborhoods, where--Mandel 
won 88 pet cent of the vote. 

Constiltant Napolitan, a.non-Jew who has handled a 
number of Jewish candidates CMandel, Shapp, Licht, 
New York’s Howard Samuels, Iowa’s Edward Mezvinsky) 
insisted that;‘no matter what Jews’ impressions. about 
anti-Seinitism are, he has. never been able to find it play- 
ing a decisive role in a‘ contest. “We ask questions, some- 
times in a survey, something ‘like this: ‘I'm ‘going to 
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read ‘you a list-of personal characteristics. Please telk-ine 
which of these would cause: you to Vote against ‘an 
otherwise qualified candidate—he’s black, he’s Catholic, 
he’s Jewish, he’s AF.L-CIO:, etc.’ Sometimes you ‘get 
.2, 3 or 4 per cent of people who won’t vote for a candi- 
late because he’s. Jewish, but I've never had any partic- 
ular problem working with any Jewish candidates, or 
any anti-Semitic feelings,” 

‘Over the years, ‘the Gallup, Organization has tested 
American opinion on bigotry: as it applies to voting 
attitudes. In 1937, Gallup asked a sample of the popula: 
tion, “Would you vote for a Jew for President! who was 
well qualified for the position?” Less than half of those 
questioned—49 per cent—said they would. Over the years, 
that question has been asked repeatedly (phiased slightly 
differently for the last- fifteen years—now it is, “If your 
party nominated a gerrerally’ well-qualified man for Bree 
ident who happened ‘t8' be a Jew, would you vote' fot 


: him?”), and now orily’8 per cent say they would refuse 


to ‘vote “for a well-qualified Jew. But most: politicians, 
especially Jewish Ones, distrust surveys like that. It ig 
one thing to cast’a vote for ot against a person in the 
privacy of a booth and-quite another to tell an interviewer 
that you are a bigot—which is what pollsters in effect ask 


people to do when testing for anti-Semitism or racism 


or anti-Catholicism or antianything else. 

Most Jewish politicians say there is some’ ariti-Semitism 
around, although not as inuch as some Jews'believe there 
is. What is moré important, they say, is that party leaders, 
those who have a large say in who gets the’ nomination, 
tend td be more anti-Semitic than the electorate, or at 
least’ believe anti-Semitism to be a larger political fact of 
life thar it is. To win election, of course, one has to 
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get nominated first. Party leaders, who move in the middle 
and upper levels of society, would be more likely to 
sense anti-Semitism’s prevalence ‘than is the. fact. Surveys 
have indicated repeatedly that anti-Semitism flourishes 
more among the well to do and better educated than it 
does among the general population. A factor in this, 
Morton Keller has noted; is because “that is where a 
large proportion of the Jews themselves now dwell.” 
John. Dean, in studying Jews in medium-sized American 
communities, found the party leader factor to be one of 
the reasons accounting for’ the extremely few Jews in 
elected offices, pointing out that anti-Semitism 


probably opérates not so much at the level of the electorate 
as it does in the party councils that select the candidates or 
detetmine political appointments, 


Rhode Island’s Licht said that the party leader syndrome 
affected his career. “I was on the bench,” he said, re- 
fering to his service on, Rhode Island’s Superior Court, 
“and some people were going to offer me the candidacy 
of the Democratic Party [for governor]. I think it was 
either ’64 or ’66. A, small group of men got together. 
- . . I was not there, I heard about, it later. The Demo- 
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since they have the machinery in their hands to deter- 
mine who may get a'momination, you'll never be able to 
disprove it. And so you ‘can simply say, ‘Well, ‘the guy’s 
Jewish and he can’t get elected governor.’” 

Licht said the party. bosses never were correct about 
Jews electability, pointing to the difference in Shapp’s 
fate ‘in Pennsylvania between’ 1966 and 1970: “Milton 
Shapp! won the nomination but he was not a ‘regular.’ 


- He was frozen’ outside. He had’ to do it the hard way. 


His problem really .was that he didn’t -help his chances 
in an electiin by what he had té do to get the nomina- 
tion. . . . When he came around the ‘second time, it 
was then easier: The whole trouble with getting the nom- 
ination was not involved . . . and Milton, Shapp went 
in.” 

Thé same thing happened to Jacob Javits in 1953 in 
New York. He wanted the Republican nomination for 
mayor, but the party bosses turned him down. Javits, 
ever the politician, told this writer that the rejection was 
“not so much because I was Jewish, but because I was 
liberal.” But Alex Rose, who was not running for any- 
thing in 174, said- he warmed Javits at the time not to 


ask the leaders, just go ahead and announce his candi- 


: ; cratic Party was in trouble and the Republicans had a dacy. Instead, said Rose, Javits “went to see ‘Tom Curran, 

| very popular governor, John Chafee, and somebody said, who was the Republican leader of this county. Tom Cur- 
ran did not want him to run. Tom Curran was a con- 
servative. Tom Curran had no real love for liberals. He 
had a lot less love for Jewish liberals. I got along with 


ak - You know, Frank Licht would be a good man to run 
ait against John Chafee.’ One fellow said, ‘Yeah, but how 
Ret "could he do it? He's Jewish.’ The conversation ended, In’ 


ee te 


vi 1968, I like to tell the story that they drafted me. That - “him more ot less but I have no doubt in my mind he had 
no affection for our kind of people. By the way, Cardinal 
Spellman—and it’s no secret—had no special love for Jew- 
ish liberals, either, and Cardinal Spellman dominated 
the Political scene here for a very long timé.” ; 


i isn’t true. Nobody wanted the nomjnation in ’68.” Frank 
| | Licht did. He grabbed it, ran with it, and upset Chafee. 
H; “You will find in some places in some times the politi- 


cians will say what the people think,” said Licht, “and 


ee 
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The practical result of all this is an impression among 
many American Jews that a Jew just can’t make it in 
politics and in effect they censor themselves out of 
even trying for elective office. Many Jews interviewed 
by this writer insisted that “Jews make better staff people.” 
Such limited expectations in politics—and in professional 
life—are common among upper-middle-class Jews. Studies 
of ‘law students, for example, have found that Jewish 
students, even if they do better in school than their non- 
Jewish classmates, expect to do less well in terms of get- 
ting jobs after they graduate. Arthur I. Goldberg in one 
such study found that only 17 per cent of the Jewish 
Jaw students who wanted careers ‘in large law firms felt 
they could be hired, compared with 35 per cent of the 
Catholics and 46 per cent of the Protestants. Goldberg 
said that the Jews in the top echelons of their class at 
better law schools who aspired to careers in “elite” law 
firms are those “most sensitive to possible career inhibi- 
tion due to religion.” The syndrome of reduced expecta- 
tions extends back into high school, as indicated in the 
Council on Education-American. Jewish Committee 1969 
survey. The Council asked students how many other 
colleges they had applied to: 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS JEWISH NON-JEWISH 


TO STUDENTS STUDENTS 
OTHER 
COLLEGES 

None 22.5 52.3 
One 16.5 20.3 
Two ‘18.1 13.8 
Three 15.9 75 
Four 12.6 3.4 
Five 8.1 1.5 
Six 6.7 LI 
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Non-Jewish students, ‘by a large margin, were far more 
confident than the Jews that they would be admitted to 
the college oftheir choice. (The figures here may be 
slightly misleading in that Jewish students tend to apply 
to the mote elite, -harder-to-get-into cdlleges, which means 
that they might apply to more schools to insure admittance 
somewhere. But éven with that possible skew to the re- 
sult, the‘lower level of confidence of the Jews staiids all 
the more striking in that the Jews applied to college with 
‘better: grades than the non-Jews: 19.6 per cent of the 
Jews compiled high ‘school averages of A, compared with 
12.3 per cent of the non-Jews.) * ’ 

The important thing about this ghetto mentality, this 
feeling of limited expectations and vulnerability, is not 
just that the feeling might be justified. In terms of 
Jews’ seeking public office, it is not so much a matter of 
whether or not discrimination exists but that many Jews 
believe it, does. As Atlanta’s Sam Massel] said, “When 
I was a kid, I heard over and over again that a Jewish 
person couldn’t be elected to city-wide office in Atlanta. 
‘Maybe that was because no Jewish person had ever run 
for ‘city-wide office ‘in ‘Atlanta.” Massell, who is Jewish, 
did. Hé. was elected vice mayor in 1961, reelected in 
1965, and elected mayor, accumulating one of the latgest 
votes in; the city's history, in 1969.-He was defeated by 
a black in a turbulent—some said it was racist—bid for 
te-election in 1973. 

During that 1969 campaign, a cross. was burned on 
Massell’s front lawn. But he was already accustomed, to 
that kind of experience. In the 1950s, he had bought a 
cabin in a small town outside Atlanta, on the border 
between Fulton and.C@herokee counties. A group of the 
townspeople asked him to run for one of the five seats on 
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the town council,-to which he agreed. One day he was 
in ‘the county Clerk’s -office Writing down .all the resj- 
dents’ names and addresses for a campaign, mailing and 
“a clerk came up to me.-and , said, ‘Theyzve found out 
you're Jewish.’.] said, ‘Well,,I thought everybody knew 
I was. Jewish.’ So I went tight;to.them [the men who chad 
invited him to ryn] and .asked them and, ssure enough, 
they weren’t bashful about. it. They were now-any ad- 


versaries. So;,1 went ahead and ran.” Massell came in - 


sixth. But when one of the five winners ‘had to,move to 
Florida, “the remaining four, elected me to the seat. Right 
after that, my cabin was burned to the ground, mysteri- 
ously, Tt was a real grass Toots experience.” 

Such experiences tend to keep most Jews out of such 
exposed positions, The, most comimgn reason éited is, 
“Who needs it?” Paul Jacobs described. the syndrome in 
his Is Curly Jewish? in telling how his-parénis faught him 
not to,encourage rishis. This meant not-to make too much 
noise, lest one incur “the potential wrath of the. Christian 
world:” a 


The world was:conceived of as something like potentially 
evil sleeping giant.who, if awakened by a loud.noise, might, 
and probably would, tur on the disturber‘of his peace and 
do.him harm. 


One finds ghetto inentality-varying from-city to citf among 
Jews. In Cinciniiati, ‘Jews' ate “quiteactive politically. 
Three Jews have been mayors of Cincinnati and have, 
more or’ less; réacted stoically t6 the ‘problems of being a 
Jew‘ in that kind of an expdsed position. Miirray Season- 
‘good, who was the. teforniér mayot' between 1926 and 
19306, told this writer almost nonchalantly that “of couirse 
there’s anti-Semitism. I think it’s been prévalent for‘over 
as Fi at 
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two thousand years ‘nd, apparently it will be for two 
thousand more yéars.” 

But a hundred miles up the road in Columbus, the 
“don’t rock the boat” mentality is endemic in the. Jewish 
community. The Jews of Columbus were ‘upset when a 
fellow Jew, attorney .Robert Shamansky, tried to unseat 
ultra-“conservative” Representative Samuel I. ‘Deyine in 
1966. As one of Shamansky’s campaign aides said, “They 
were just too comfortable. They ‘didn’t want anybody 
spoiling it for thent.” Shamansky himself first warned 


. that “maybe they just didn’t like me,” but then said, “It’s 


the old bit of quiet, don’t say anything. In the ’30s, when 
Hitler was out.after the Jews, you didn’t want to call at- 
’ tention to yourself,” But things have changed in the last 
few years. Shamansky said that, “I went to Israel recehtly 
and I brought my nephew, who goes to the Columbus 
Academy~a posh, private school—a yarmulke-from Jeru- 
salem. He took it:to school to show the kids, Well, my 
generation didn’t do that, we weren't pushing the bit of 
being Jewish.” 
‘No way exists to plumb the depth of political self- 
effacemént amorig Jews, short of mass psychoanalysis, 


; But one suspects that ghetto mentality is widespread, 


since Jews have certainly shown an overwhelming in- 
terest in participating in all other aspects of politics in 


‘ America. It also shows up in ‘how Jews react to Jewish 


candidates whom: they perceive as reflecting unfavorably 
on Jews as a whole. They have tended to Vote against 
Jews: who act out unfavorable stereotypes of Jews or 
who they feel ‘aré not “classy” enough to be respectable 
examples for Jews. Some Jews of Manhattan’s West Side 
voted against Bella Abzug’ for Congress because they 
thought she was teo much 4’ “pushy Jew” (some articulated 
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this notion in so many words; others:‘would just say, 
“There's something about her I don’t like”). Many Jews 
in the Bronx voted against James Scheuer (a congress- 
man from a predominantly Jewish district in the Bronx) 
when he was running against the patrician Jonathan Bing- 
ham and started making, they felt, too much noise about 
being Jewish. Many Jews voted against Abe Beame for 
mayor in 1965 because they felt he lacked proper “stature,” 
when what they really meant was that if they were going 
to have a Jewish mayor, they. wanted one who was not 
5 feet 1 inch tall. Beame likely would have done poorly 
in 1973, too, had not 6-foot 3-inch John Lindsay given tal] 
mayors a bad image. About half of the Jews could turn 
around in 1969, however, and cast votes!for Mario Procac- 
cino—unclassy, inarticulate, and an Italo-American—who 
did not reflect on the Jews as a group. 

Many Jews strongly believed that ghetto mentality 
caused Ribicoff to reject McGovern’s offer to be his vice 
presidential running mate. Javits heard—or surmised— 
that this played a part in Ribicoft’s reasoning, and told 
him of his being upset; after all, Javits himself had tried 
hard to: get the Republican vice presidential nomination 
in. 1968. “I hope no Jew in this country will ever refrain 
from seeking a public office on the ground that, if he 
does ,it badly or wrong, it will hurt the Jewish people,” 
said Javits. “This, J think, is the worst possible thing 
tliat any person of the Jewish faith can do to our republic. 
If you haven’t the guts and the conviction in your own 
faith and its beauty and its truth and its power to decide 
that one any other way-but- saying, T’ll go and I'll take 
the responsibility and that’s my duty under God,’ then 
that’s the worst fault of any, in my judgment.” 

Ribicoff, had .a different story. “I just didn’t want to 
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be vice-president,” he said. “I’m happy being a senator. 
I don’t want to be number two. Further, I don’t want to 
be president, and if a man says he wants to be vice 
president, that means he wants to be president.” Ribicoff 
denied vigorously any suggestion that he said no three 
times to McGovern because his candidacy might reflect 
in any way upon Jewry. “That argument was- the same 
out that was used against me in ’54 when I was running 


" f6r governor,” he said. “I think we're beyond. that in 


America, I really do. In ’54, when this argument ‘was 
used" to me, I laughed and would say, ‘Did you" ever 
stop and think I might do so well it might be a credit to 
the people?’ So then in ’58, after I’d done a good job as 
governor, those same people were saying, ‘Oh, Abe Ribi- 
coff, he brings so much credit to us.” : 

Jews react very sensitively, indeed, when one of theirs 
is out front. They watch every move of the outfronter to 
see if he will do anything to reflect unfavorably on them. 
And what might be termed group anguish occurs if the 
Jewish out-fronter does do something the Jews feel is 
wrong. An example came in 1973 in Maryland, when 
Matvin Mandel announced he was planning to, divorce 
his Jewish wife of thirty-two years to marry a non-Jewish 
divorcee (who later converted to Judaism). Mandel 
seemed unconcerned, however, that Maryland’s Jewish 
voters would desert him when it came to. election day 
again. Of course he knew before making the announce- 
ment that Maryland’s Jewish voters regarded him eX; 
tremely favorably, even more favorably than others. One 
Piece of that,.1971 survey showed that his support from 
Jews far exceeded an already high level: of support from 
others; 
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t ct i 
ee . ‘CATHOLICS JEWS PROTESTANTS 
Mandel is a good gov. 19.3 50.7 17.3 
Better than I thought 39.0 37.3 33.8 
Tries-but hasn't ability 52 j 3.9 vie 
Thot hé, would ‘be better 66 «Ys 77 
Not impressed with him 18.4 ~) oor 
No opinioii’ IlL.g 75 16.8 
Marylanc 8 a rarity, however, in terms of numbers of 
high elected officials who have been Jews. Mandel’s 1970 
running. mate, Louis L. Goldstein, has been elected state 
ciinp tt bller four times, Four Maryland congressmen have 


been. Jews—Hanry 'B. Wolf (1907-9), Daniel Ellison 
(1943-459, _Isidor Rayrier (1887-89 and 1891-95), 
ahd Samuel N. Friedel C1953+71). Rayner later went 

on to become United States Senator from 1905 to 1913. 
Only three states have elected more Jewish’ congressmen: 
Illinois Chive), ‘Pennsylvania (ten), and, of course, New 
York ‘Cfifty-three}, 

In the rest of the country, Jewish office-holding is 
hitand-iniss, probably reflection more of the valueé in- 
side the’ Jewish commuttities than of non-Jéwish society. 
“I think the Jews therhsél¥es~are not too prone to rith 
for ‘publi¢office or to 'seék political cAreets,” rioted. Javits, 
“With'a person”of the Jewish faith, the idealism in'terms 
of a politital career is more’ than'the ‘making it. I really 
think that may be a line of distinction: to ‘make it’ in 
terms Of” position, authority, et cetera, ‘a’ Jew would 
titoré likely seek his way in business, or in thé professions, 
or even inf the non-profit organizations.” 

Indeed, Jews who have distinguished themselves in 
ptivate careers’ often considep politics—or at least politics 
at a relatively low level—to be beneath their status. Martin 
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‘Feldman, general counsel of Louisiana’s Republican Party, 
citeq that reason when he turned away hisparty’s éntreat- 
ies in-1972:for him to seek the congressional“seat made 
-vacant by. the death of, Hale Boggs. “I turned them down 
not because.I was'afraid a Jew couldn’t run,” said Feld- 


man. “Frankly, Jews, have fared well in New Orleans, 


But I just didn’t want to be a congressman; and’I wouldn’t 
be surprised if that isn’t an attitude that doesn’t .exist 
among many: Jews. It’s not that I feel safer in.the back- 
‘gtound, although I’ve always been identified with: the 
background. I just didn’t want to be a freshman congress- 
‘man, . . . I would not have had any hesitation running 
for, Congress as a Jew if I thought I could get a shot at a 
Senate seat under the right »cigcumstarices. In fact, I 
wanted to run when Ellender died, but the timing was 
bad.” 

Many Jews worry about their image, how they look to 
non-Jews, especially, and’ they, like the fit of:the image of 
the Jew, as a prosperous businessman or prestigious, spe- 

(cialty doctor or no-nonsense lawyer. ‘They often have a 
‘difficult time picturing themselves as local politicians: or 
even asa freshman congréssthan. 
‘. Image i$ ar important factor in the sparsity of Jews in 
elective-offices: Running fot-office in América is, in effect, 
the epitome of pushiness.-Many Jews who would be viable 
candidates find it hard to have to act out the stereotype 
that: most: worries them>that Jews .are too agpréssive, ‘too 
sself-prométing. And, to be elected in America, one has 
to be aggressive and self-promoting. As: a result, most 
Jewish politicans tread an extremely delicate line, balanc- 
ing the art of politics with what they feel is a ptoper 
appearance of dignity. Ribicoff: said that Jewish candi- 
datés “have a certain combinatiqn of personality and char- 
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acteristics so that people will accept you, up above what 
they believe the stereotype to be.” Ribicoff sees dignity 
as very, very important. “I’ve always been dignified,” he 
said. “I’ve been accused of being aloof..I am what I am. 
I don’t try to be anything but myself. I think I’m ap- 
proachable, but I’m not a backslapper, a hail fellow well 
met. I think I’m dignified, and I don’t sit around the 
bars, either. I think my dignity is an asset for me. It’s a 
statesmanlike cast, you've got stature, they respect your 
dignity and solidity, I think that’s a plus. If you weren’t 
that way, you wouldn’t make it. I never sat down and 
figured out that I could only get elected because I’m 
dignified. I think that the sense of dignity is what people 
respect in you.” 

Javits has been known to call columnists to complain 
when he isn’t credited in print when he has been in- 
volved in a legislative action. But when queried as to 
whether that wasn’t being a bit pushy, Javits bridled: 
“Pushiness is a very bad word as far as I’m concerned,” 
he said. “I think indignation and a genuine insistence 
because it’s in the public service is why I do this. I’m 
not doing this for myself. If I’m given the right attri- 
butes and the right tecognition, it’s a powerful weapon 
for my state and the people of my state and the causes for 
’ which I struggle. There’s nothing in personam about it. 
I have all the cachet and all the honors that any one 
human being is entitled to have. But in the cause in 
which J fight, I can be very aggressive. I don’t call that 
pushy at all, because it’s not to get my wife invited to the 
opera ball. I couldn't care less. It's the determination to 
build up the necessary support for the things which I’m 
fighting for, which I consider to be important. Finally, 
if I were inhibited because I’m Jewish, I have no busi- 
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néss being senator from New York. I represent eighteen 
and a half million people, of whom, at the most, three 
million are Jewish. And for the other fifteen million who 
are not Jewish, they expect me to conduct myself as if 
I.were the WASPiest WASP or the most thorough Catho- 
lic 6r whatever would represent the utmost in dignity and 
Self confidence about what I have to do for them. So I 
can’t be inhibited. I’m not catfooting around because 
I’m Jewish. If I were, then I should represent some 
Jewish state, not the state of New York.” 

‘One of Javits’ ways of maintaining his sense of dignity 
has been his seriousness, He pointed out that unlike 
many politicians, he has never sprinkled his speeches 
with jokes. “I don’t know how to tell jokes when I speak,” 
he said, “and it's unnecessary to tell jokes when you 
speak. . . . It’s not for me. It’s just not my style. I don’t 
pretend to be the life of the party. ... That very 
seriousness is, I think, my greatest social asset.” 

In a sense, what Javits was saying is that Jews intent 
on‘ making it tend to be the antithesis of the image of 
the successful American politician, the man of the people. 
Nathan Glazer, the historian, put it this way: “I’ve always 
had a rather crude theory, that I think Jews make very 
poor candidates for elected leadership. They don’t have 
certain kinds of social skills, added to the ability to pro- 
ject and star. I mean they make better staff members, I 
think it’s a social-psychological thing. I mean, why are so 
many Irishmen running for office and there are so few 
Trish voting, as a group? The Irish talk better, they pro- 
ject themselves better, they get on better with voters and 
so on. I think even that very successful Jews very often 
are rather abrasive types or not really good natural pol- 
iticians. Now Ribicoff is, Lehman was. But (in general) 
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I: don’t, think. Jews are very affable in a way 4; politician 
should be-to ‘project-sincerity and the interest in the 
people they're talking td and so on.” 

Indeed, the Irish: were, equipped differently than the 
Jews ‘to be politicians. Willidm/V. Shannon has written 
that they .‘had passed a threshold of political conscious- 
ness, that. later, immigrants from. southern Italy, Poland 
or the Balkans had not reached.” The Irish €agerly sought 
out careers.as politicians, enjoying, as‘Edward Levine has 
written, “the tempestuousness and.color of campaigns and 
the struggle for position and patronage.” Jews, on the 
other:-hand, were wary .Of such activities, and dreaded 
being considered. aggressive -politicians, having' to promote 
themselves in the way that politicians mitst. Morris Abram 
noticed..it im his campaign for’ Congress in Atlanta in 
1954, when he was upset at seeing-his picture and name 
on billboaids. “I did it, but I hated it,” he said. 

Rabbi Seymour Siegel even found: it anitibiblical. He 
was asked to run for the state assembly from his West 
Side New: York. district and “I told them I wouldn't get 
the [nominating]. petitions’ signed. They'd Have to do it. 
I wouldn’t go’ door-té-déor. di,don’t, know how to do that. 
I wasn’t raised that way. It’s imposing yourself.on your 
neighbors. Humility, that’s one: of: the. three pillars of 
religion. It’s.right there in Micah—love justice,-do right- 
eousness and walk humbly.with your God.” 

Milton Shapp-perceived that, hesitation in himself fre- 
quently: “At first:I found’ it very ‘embarrassing to go out 
artd try to get a petition: When: I'first-decided to run fot 
office; it was embarrassing, and I‘found it easier to work 
‘behind the scene and have others'do, it.fér‘me. I was 
very shy, bashful about: going out. Well, L shouldn’t use 
either shy..or bashful,.:because I’m inot either, but I 


‘ 
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found Jt difficult t6 go,out and.-face a crowd and ask for 


F their support:: And the’ first public speech I made, an- 
fF nouncing my candidacy, in early. January of 1966, that 
a was the, most difficult “speéch.,I ever made, because! it 
f was the first tithe that I-got up and lauded’ myself— 
F. ‘Tcan do this, I can do“that, J ‘want te do this’:and so on. 
s . , s'When I walk down the street, Irknow,-people will 
q Zecognize méd,and { still hesitate sometimes to walk: up 
B. and’ shake ,their hands. It’s the same, feeling'’ I never 


know; whether people want me to-or.not. I know that 


f  somie"pepple want me to,.because I can gee them moving 


toward me §pécifically, -but I.never. know whether they 
want,me' to. I don’t want to be pushy..dn them, even fdr 
my.,own position. And,so putting out petitions, putting 


‘out all kinds of: stuff ofthis sort is a, very stzaining, very, 


difficult. thing. That barrier was a tough ‘one,, but,:I’m 
over the barrier on making speeches: I. can go’ out -and 
make ‘speeches and talk.on the record .of the admini¢- 
tration, I do this quite often. But- to impose -upon: some- 
body.:else is still a difficult thing. The most interesting 
thing I've observed in'my own self is to,see my nameyor 


¥. My picture in. the ,newspapers, .as Isdo so often, and: I 


become a third person. . . . To, a, certain-extent, there’s 
a, detachment as if it’s another person. It's a very strange 
thing.” - a3 ; 

What Shapp described, of cquyse, is not,unique'to Jews. 
The;late Robert ‘Kennedy, used to. say. thay hp.fofind the 


‘aggressiveness tequired of him to ask, contributors, for 


money -to be the hardest single facet of politics -for him. 
But the difference between’ a non-Jew's -haying to, act 
aggressively and a Jew’s having to-dg so js paarked; the 
gentile, obviously, cannot then. belabeled apuchy ew 
Frotp .al]: indications, Jews’ reluctance to stand out in 
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public rotes is more prevalent in the South than in other 
areas of the country. Up tp and just aftés the Civil War, 
a number of Jews wére'' prominent‘ iA Southern politics, 
*David Levy Yulee was the-first-man to represent: Florida 
in the Senate! In »Louisiana;* Judah »P- Benjamin was 
elected to the Senate in 1852 as‘'Whig and apain in 1858 
as a Democrati Hid cousin, Hénry M. Hyams, was élected 
Louisiana’s lieutenant governor, and ‘another Jew, Dr. 
Edwin Warten: Moise, was ‘elected speaker of the: légis- 
lature and later. became attotney general. In’ 1878,:Ben- 
jamin Franklin Jonas, another-Jew, was elected 'senator. 

But frorh 1908, when Louisiana's Adolph Meyer left 
Congress, until the swearing-in of Florida’s Wilkiarh’Leb- , 
man as a Congressman ‘in January of 1973, 1 Jéw was 
elected to high office in the South, A few have served in 
‘state offices. Solémon Blatt, for instance, was speaker of 
South’Carolina’s House for ‘thirty-four years, ‘beginning 
in 1939. Two of the-seven elected cabinet member§ in 
‘Florida in 1974—Robett L. Shevin, the attorney general, 
and Richard Stone, the secretary of state—are Jews. But 
these men are the exceptions. The Jéws’of the Scuth have, 
‘over the fears, tended to become “honorary white Prot- 
estants” iri what—in ‘the’ past—have™ occasionally been 
rather héstile surroundings for ‘them, and 4 more “‘hospi- 
table environment for the Ku KJux Klan. Thus Southern 
Jewry lias tended to keep in its placé: Morris Abram 
tecalled -his father’s being ‘absolitely appalled when 
Abram had the téinerity to ruh for"Conigress in Gedtgia, 
and stopped making his regular weélly ‘Visits up to At 
Janta to $8é his soni: ce 

Although Jews in‘ the South have tended fo be ii#‘the 
upper éconorhic strata of théit’ communities; they are well 
aware Of their’ mindérity stafits! In moét Southern states, 
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Jews make up tiny: minorities of the poptilations (0.26 
per cent in Alabama; @.16-in Arkansas; 0:55 in Georgia; 
0.33-in Kentucky;.0.44 in Louisiana; 0.19 in Mississippi; 
0.20 in North ‘Carolia; 0:30 in South ‘Carolina; 0.44 
in. Tennessee; 0.87 in Virginia) and still fate the little 
daily discriminations that Jews in the South more or less 
take for granted. Jews are still not considered ‘00d enough, 
for instance, to be miembers of the Boston, Louisiana, 
Pickwick, or Stratford clubs ini New Orleans -or the 
Louisville Country ‘Club and River Valley‘ Club in sup- 
posedly more Midwestetn-oriented Louisville. a 

In the Northeast, through sheer numibers, Jews tend 
to feel differently ‘about themselves! Not that anti-Semitism 
is nonexistent in the Notth. But Jews. tend +to Yeinforce 
other Jews.to, stand taller. A Jew who: might attémpt to 
blend in and vanish .in Mobile, Alabama, can be very 
ethnic,» indeed, in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, or Brook- 
line, Massachugetis. bg 

‘New York is a special case: Because-New York is‘ home 
to so many" Jews, party leaders: seek out Jews:to balance 
tickets. But that still does ‘ottmean: that Jews. have any 
kind of hegemony-over New York politics. Although, they 
make ‘up ithe single dargest’ éthnoreligious* bloc in New 
York City, where one of’ every five'.residents. is Jewish, 
the Irish got there first.‘They.and Italian Catholics have 
dominated .the .internal: politics. of the city and, while 


"Cardinal Spellman was alive, politicians used to. consider 


the real city hall to be his headquarters, at Fiftieth Street 
ahd Madison Avenue, and not the picturesque city hall 
building downtown, * . os Se 
One of the principal reasons that no Jew. was.elected 
to the’ mayordlty of New York until 1973, according to 
Alex Rose, was that the Irish-dominated political _ma- 
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® cause that was supposed ‘to be an innocuotss’ office; an 
b that was, supposed to’ gild the ticket} he was an ‘out. 


a 


chines kept good Jews out,.¥o!;that when it came time 
to‘put, forward Jewish.candidates)-110 “good”: Jews were of , 
sufficient, gtanding in the party: organizatiof to nominate. E: standing Jew, a banker, a good name in the Jéwish 
This was true‘up until. 1973, anyway, whef.e confluence f: conimtunity. So they were going to exploit ‘that: name. 
of factats enabled, Abraham David Beame: to become fF They never, intended tomake him the powerful goverrior 
New York's, rogth mayor, and: its first Jewish one:* m of ‘New York State that he-turnéd out to ber But even 
Beame, a ‘product-df the Brooklyn political machine, per- then, there was a:big fight not to give‘him the lieutenant 
sisted in-his ambitions. "His persistence, the turbulence of governorship. Roosevelt had to lay‘down the law.”: 

the changing titnés, andyjJohn V. Lindsay, combined to The sleazy: image of the machine politician may in- 


make an elderly, bld-time jinachine. politician Took. attrac- me = deed have turned some Jews: away from careéfé in politics. 
tive in 1973, espécially-when he was compared with the me6=—s But some other Jéws used ‘the thachines, and -benefted 
other candidates in the race. ae stak + me 6=—s from ‘them, attaining the kind of congressional Tongevi 
Professional politics does not always attract good Jews,” j that machines could help achieve. Adolph J. Sxbath of 
said Alex Rose, boss, of his own machine,: “does, not F —sthe Chicago machiné won twenty-thrée terms: Julius Kahin 
always:attract ‘goodaltalians, does.not dlways:attract good me = of San Fianéisco won twelve and his widow, Florence, 
Irishmen. Machine politics attracts only the tbad ones. If 4 added six on: her -own. In New York, Emanuel Celler 


youl examine theIrish politicians, ‘they're slot typical 

of ree i “ple. lf you'll rar a — a m= Samuel Dickstein twelve. But New ‘Y. ork State has had 
wil id that nel the Jevd cane mae pekcancel = bee Bee a eae, Caiman) and he apd Joi 
mtn fon refed prec a? (MR St npc ra 
same! ..,, The first'leading, important Jew who becatne 4 New York politiian was expressed by Raymond, Moley, 


prominent in, political, life, [ins New.-York]-iwas Herbert 


won twenty-five térms, Sol Bloom won foutteen; and 


when ‘he was desctibing the ‘late, Sam’ Rogenman ‘in his 


Lehitan’ and lie came inuas lieutenant.governor. If he q Saree a Tens, his version of the early, yea sot 
hdd to be nominated at firstias governor, he'd have never ee os esas: 1 ty 

got it. They gave. him tHe. lietitenant governorship be- fee, «92 had @orhe up from the hurly-burly of New York-City’s 

: < an ” | district politics. Sam had been, well educated and, by. dint of 

* Under technical yabbinic law, Fiorello La Guardia—whose mother F hard work before, during,.and after’ his service .in the state 

was Jewish—would be considered New York's first Jewish mayor. The i legislature, had acquired an admirably detailed, knowledge of 


* 


Yiddish-speaking La Guardia b state business. He was, essentially an “inside” ‘worker. Often 


Y however, regarded himself as Italian 


rather that: Jewish and wag perceived ‘ad an ‘talo:American by the | a ee nae 
electorate.-[Inder this writer's’ definition, then, he is hot the first Jew- ‘ brusque, and tactless, this capable, Pa neee man could 
ah mayor, «Obviously never‘ look forward ito the kind of political career 
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Al Smith .or.,Bob Wagner had shaped out of the same be- 
ginnings as his, and he had shrewdly cut his ambition to fit 
his cloth. 


In the folklore, the Jew appears to be a pdlitical bumbler 
who cannot relate well to the common man, who js unable 
somehow. to negotiate between gtoups, cannot act as a 
conciliator, lacks the discipline necessary for party order, 
feels that the door-knocking minutiae of the effective ma- 
chine are beneath him. To a degree; each of. those things 


melfarb’s words, “Jews may tend to be more unclubbable, 
.” One ramification of this ex- 
tends to the effectiveness of Jewish legislators. One route 
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to success in any legislative body-liés in persohal relation- 
ships with fellow members of the body. The characteristic 
“unclubbability” of some Jews means that some of the 
Jewish congressmen spend little tithe fraternizing with 
other politicians in Washington. Further, sinée seven of 
the twelve Jews in the Ninety-third Housé’are New York- 
ers, they spend as little of their time’ in‘ Washington as 
possible and as much time as possible in their home dis- 
tricts. In the jet age, often they end up as “"Tuesday-to- 
Thursday” éongressmen, spending Friday through Mon- 
day in New York. # 

The Jewish’ congressmen-politicians would also tend to 
be less affable than-théit fellows because Jews de inclined: 
to be far more ideological than non-Jews. To ‘appear ideo- 
logical can be damning in American politics, sinte the: 
American electorate distrusts ideology. Voters oftén will 
cast ballots against a politician who appears too idedlogical 
even if they agree-with the ideology -he or she espouses, 
They want representatives whom they perceive as prag- 
matic, can-do, professional. More often than not, the Jew- 
ish politician who enters’ politics after “making it” in some 
other profession is an ideclogue or; at the‘least, a seeming 
intellectual (which can be just as damriing to some voters). 

Given‘all these political tendencies about Jews, Marvin 
Mandel is nevertheless ‘the antithesis of many of them. He 
is a strong male bonder, comes across to voters as a can-do 
type of guy and not as-an ideologue, he is far from a stiff 
candidaté—voters ténd to-call him “Marvin,” not “Gover- 
nor,” when they encounter him on the street. (By con- 
trast, whén Goldberg was running fot govérnor .in-. New 
York, he insisted that his aides call him “Mr. Justice.”) 
Puffing his way through half a pound of Cherry Blend 
pipe tobacco every day, Mandel spends much of his time 
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mixing jt ‘up with the boys~reporters, legislators, state 
committeemen, whomever. He isa mixer. As he; said, 
“There, isn'ta smember of ,that Legislature .that I_don’t 
know by his first name'and haven’t had a drink with or 
sat down with.” He is a sports nut (many Jews disdain 
sports) and: when he. missed his first Baltimore Colts game 
in a,dozen years, the players gave him the game ball.- 
Mandel loves, hunting for bear in, Alaska or for birds on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, most “un-Jewish” activities. * 
:Mandel is, first and ‘last, a, politician. When his. prede- 
cessor as governor, Spiro T. Agnew, became ‘Vice Presi- 
dent in 1969, Mandel as Speaker of the House never was 
sériqusly coritested as the successor.. ‘The legislature voted 
159.to 26 to make him the new governor., He collected all 
the political chits he shad earned over the, years: “I was 
always helping. They knew if. they had,a problem, they 
could walk in the office and sit.down and, .if there was any 
way of doing it, we'd help, them. .I used. to fight some of 
thejr battles for them when they couldn’t fight them. . . .” 
By virtue of his office, Mandel “heads” the: Episcopal 
Church in Maryland. The articles ‘of incorporation of the 
church, .drawn up: before the. Revolutionary War, desig- 
nated Maryland’s governor as honorary Episcopal bishop 
of- the state. Mandelis handling of that indicates his club- 
bable state of ‘mind: “Right after I was elected, the minister 
from St. Anne’s- Church sent me a letter and said, ‘inas- 
much as you're now the head of the Episcopal Church 
and we're having a Building program, we'd like to get a 
contribution,’ So I sent them fifty bucks and, said, ‘inas- 
much; as I’m head ofthe church, I'd like to come over . 


, i 

* Judgic law forbids"hunting for sport and, as well, forbids causing 
aninials to suffer.” Eating meat of aitimals killed by’ hunting also is 
fotbidden. so 
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4 and conduct services somé Sunday.’ And he did. He in 


i ith him. «And 
i d I conducted services with 
is : poms go any place, if they have an ae 
ae the benediction or anything, I always tell me a 
‘0 a good job,-because you're es Hs me,’ and they 
: . ° it.” } 
the greatest kick in the world out of i 
erent got into pdlitics in 1951, when former se 
land Representative, then president of the city coyn : 
Samuel N: Friedel, asked him to‘ run for the ene 
state central committee, gees at' the = een ie 
even know existed. As‘a gra ae ing eer 
iti j ticlan bDerore he 
school of politics, Mandel is a politi a 
i ds of his inaugural spee 
Jew. The concluding wor : ae ee 
+ perhaps best ‘sum up -his p 
lear ecula d ience of labels-and 
oe ho seek the simple convenien pes? 
ae es 1 se neither liberal- nor cones! os 
long to no cults or cliques, a a sitet isiiaes ‘i 
fashion. I will do what must on Pan 
is ri he wisdom of Woodrow 
is right. And I share t ae 
tion that ‘The ear of the leader mus with 
aa of the people: I assure you, your voices will always 
d.” 
. ae who came into politics by way of a sti le 
big-city machine! may be among the last of the aoe 
the assimilation of Jews into non-Jewish aici oe 
its political effect in prune) pervs dete ea 
i neig. — 
gress. As Jews leave eir - saitecnmns ie 
have “suburbanized’’'faster than any 4 vel 
issi had been the making earliey 
dissipate the bloc strength that sient aa 
! Adolph Sabath, a Julius Kahn, or a. . 
setae not only Jews but other white saree 
said David Brody, Washington representative ° 4 e a 
Defamation League. “Most notably you had this happ 
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Michigan where, for example, Representative Thaddeus 
Machrowitz, who was Polish, finally left his seat—I think 
it was back in 1961—to take a judgeship because the dis- 
trict in Detroit was becoming black. I think John Conyers 
represents that district now. Now Pete Rodino has it.in his 
district [Rodino, an Italo-American, represents Newark]. 
He woh last time, but it’s becoming a heavily black district. 
He'll probably have a‘ real hard fight in 1974. The same 
thing happened to Sam Friedel when he lost to Parren 
Mitchell in Maryland. What's happened is that the blacks 
have gained a vote and the inner cities have become more 
and more black and, they, just exercise their demand to 
have.a black tepresentative. It hasn't been directed toward 
the Jew; it’s been directed toward whoever the white in- 
cumbent has been.” 

‘Brody claims that increasing numbers of Jews have 
sought office in recent "years, pointing to five candidates 
for various Senate seats in 1970, five candidates for Con- 
8tess In 1972 in California alone. Yet none of those can- 
didates.was successful. In fact, the number of Jews in Con- 
gress has been falling rapidly. In the Ninety-first Congress, 
eighteen Jews served in the House. In the Ninety-third, 
the number was down to twelve Cand had not -Representa- 
tive William Ryan died, allowing Bella Abzug a second 
chance, the Ninety-third would have had eleven). 

Most Jews in politics and. in the Jewish orgdnizations 
do not ‘seem to be worried ‘by the declining number of 
Jews in Washington. Hyman Bookbinder, Washington 
tepresentative ofthe American Jewish, Committee, prob- 
ably summarizes the attitude best when he says that “I do 
not think the measure of Jewish political effectiveness is 
tobe measured by.the number of elected officers., I don’t 
consider this a do-all or be-all. If Jews sat down and de- 
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ided to, they could get twenty-five to thirty congressmen 
ae if ree were ane an important objective. That 
could be thought out and implerhented. I would nof ai 
ticipate in such a thing—it would not be ea ere ut 
it could be dene. The only reason I can think of for cing 
that is that you might get a better quality of men elected to 
Congress.” 


ELECTED GOVERNORS OF JEWISH DESCENT 
Micuaet Haun, Louisiana, 1864-65. 
Mosss ALExAnpER, Idaho, 1915-19. 
Suwon Bamsercer, Utah, 1917-21. 
Artuur Seticman, New Mexico, 1931-33. 
Jurius Meter, Oregon, 1931-35. 
Henry Horner, Illinois, 1933-40. 
Herserr H. Lenman, New York, 1933-42. 
AsranaM A. Risicorr, Connecticut, 1955-61. 
Frank Licut, Rhode Island, 1969-73. 
Marvin Manpvet, Maryland, 196 I- 
Miron Snapp, Pennsylvania, 1971-. 


UNITED STATES SENATORS OF JEWISH DESCENT 

Davi Levy Yutzs, Florida, 1845-51 and 1855-61. 
Jupau Puri Benjamin, Louisiana, 1853-61. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Jonas, Louisiana, 1879-85. 
Joszrx Simon, Oregon, 1897-1903. 

Ison Rayner, Maryland, 1905-1912. 

Simon Guccenueim, Colorado, 1907-13. 
Hersert H. Lenman, New York, 1949-57. 
Ricuarp Lewis NeuseErcer, Oregon, 1955-60. 
Ernest Gruenine, Alaska, 1959-69. 

Jacos K, Javrrs, New York, 1957-. 

AsrauaM A. Rreicorr, Connecticut, 1963-. 
Howarp Mztzensaum, Ohio, 1974-.* 


* Appointed to fill a vacancy in January 1974. 
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i: UNITED STATES CONGRESSMEN OF JEWISH DESCENT 
Bgtra:S. Azuc, New York, 1 971-. 
Martin, Cuares Ansorge,,New York, 1921+23. 
Isaac Bacuanacy, New Jersey, 1915-37. ; 
Vicror Lurrrotp Bexcer, Wisconsin,. 1911-13 arid 1923- 
29. ‘ ; 
Sox Broom, New York, 1 923-49. 
Jacoz Aaron Cantor, New York, 1913-15, 
Emanuet Cetter, New York, 1933-75. 
Eart Cuuporr, Pennsylvania, 1949-58. 
Wiii1am,Micwaet Crrron, Connecticut, t935+39. 
Wiit1am Wotrr Couen, New York, 1927429. 
Irwin Detmorx Davingon, ‘New York, 1 955~56. 
Samuet Dicxsrxm, New York, 1923-45. 
Ismorr DottincEr, New York, { 949-59. 
Morris MicuaEr EpetsTen, New York, 1940-41. 
Jost Ercperc, ennsylvania, 1967-. 
Epwin Exster, New York, 1879-81. : 
Henry Extensocen, Pennsylvania, ' 933-38. 
Dantex Extison, Maryland, 1943-45. 
Martin Emenicu, ‘Illinois, 1903-05, 
Lzonarp Farssrzin, Néw York, 1955~71. 
Siney Asuer Fine, New York, 1951-56. 
Isnazt Frepenicx Fiscugr, New York,«1 895-99. 
NarHan Frank, Missouri, 1889-91. 
Samuet Naruanrer FRtEper, Maryland, 1953-71. 
Jacoz H. Gruizert, New York, 1 960-1. - 
Benjamin A. Girman, New’York, 1973-, 
Benjamin Martin Gotper, Pennsylvania, 1925-33. 
Henry Maver -Gorproctz, New York, 1g01-15 and 1919- 
21, 
Juxius Gorpzmr, Illinois, 1893-95. | 
Micwaer Haun, Louisiana, 1862-63 and 1885-86. 
Seymour Hatpern,New York, 1 959-73. 
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EmanuEt Bernard Fart, New York, 1841-53. 

Louis Benjamin Hetatrr, Néw York, 1949-54. 

ExizaseTH Hortzman, New York, 1973-. 

Lester Ho-rzman, New York, 1953-61. 

Jutrus Houseman, Michigan, 1883-85. 

Leo Isacson, New-York, 1948249. 

Meyer Jacossremn, New York, 1923-29. 

Jacos Korver Javirs} New York, 1947-54. 

Cuarces SAMUEL JoELson, New Jersey, 1961-69. 
FrorEeNcE Prac Kaun, California, 1935-37. 

Jutrus Kann, California, 1899-1903 dnd 1965-24, 

Davip SPANGLER KAUFMAN, Texas, 1846-51. 

ArTuur Georcs Kiem, New York! 1941-45 and 1946-56. 
Epwarp Invine Kocu, New York, t1969-. 

Herman Paut Koprremann, Connecticut, 1933-36; 1941- 

43 and 1945-47. ; 

Miron Kraus, Indiana, 1917-23. 

Witu1aM Leuman, Florida, 1973-. 

Monracue Lesstzr, New York, 1902-3. 

Lewis Cuarzes Levin, Pennsylvania, 1845-51. 
JerFerson Monroe Levy,.New York, 18g9-r901 and 

IQlI—15. 

Lucrus Natuan Lrrraurr, New York, 1897-1907. 
Meyer Lonpon, New York, 1915-19 and 1921-23. * 
Attarp Kennetu.Lowenstein, New York, 1969—71. 
SamuEL Marx, New York,.1922.* 

Mrrcnett May, New York, 1899+1901. 

Apotrx Meyer, Louisiana, 1891-1908. 
Epwarp Mzzvisky, Iowa, 1973-. 

Asner Josepn Mixva, Illinois, 1969-73. 
Lzorotp Mors, Massachusetts, 1877-85 and 1887-89. 
ApraHaM Jacos Mutter, New York, 1947-67. 
Ricwarp Lawrence Orrincer, New York, 1965~71. 
Nartuan Davi Pertman, New York, 1920-27. 


* Died before taking his seat. 
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TxEopore ALzerr Pryser, New York, 1933-37. 
Henry Myer Puiturps, Pennsylvania, 1857-59. 
Pritip Pours, Alabama, 1853~55. 

Bertram L, Popett, New York, 1968-., 

Benyamin J. Razin, New York, 1945-47. 

Leo Freperick Rayrier, New York, 1945-47. 
Ison Rayner, Maryland, 1887-89 and 1891-95. 
Joszru Yatz Resnick, New York, 1965-69. 
ApraHAM ALEXANDER Ripicorr, Connecticut, 1949-53. 
Benjamin Louts Rosenstoom, West Virginia, 1921~25. 
BENJAMIN STANLEY Rosentuat, New, York, 1962-. 
Avserr Bercer Rosspate, New York, 1921-23. 
Avotrn Joacum Sasaru, Illinois, 1907-52. 

Lron Sacxs, Pennsylvania, 1937-43. 

James Haas Scuzuzr, New York, 1965~73. 

Isaac Srecet, New York, 1 915-23. 

Wiru14m Irvine Smovicu, New York, 1927-39. 
Sam Sreicer, Arizona, 1967~. 

Istpor Straus, New York, 1894-95. 

Myer Srrouss, Pennsylvania, 1863-67, 

Lupwic Tztter, New York, 1957-61. 

Herserr Tenzer, New York, 1965-69. 

Herman Tot, Pennsylvania, 1959-67. 

Lzsrer Davin Voix, New York, 1920-23. 

Samuet Artuur Weiss, Pennsylvania, 1941-46. 
Harry Benjamin Wor, Maryland, 1907-9. 

Lester Lions Wo rr, New York, 1 965-. 

Sioney Ricwarp Yatzs, Illinois, 1949-63 and 1 965-. 
Herserr Zetenxo, New York, 1955-63. 


Xill 
Jewish power 


Taking a stand as Jews 


IN, THE WANING SUMMER OF 1654, a bedraggled group of 

twenty-three Jews set sail from Recife, Brazil. ene 
Dutch emigrants who had done well in Brazil unti : e 
feared Portuguese had invaded and seized Recife. ia e : 
Jews hastily departed. In September, a Frenc ‘se 

named the St. ‘Charles deposited the twenty-three— ia 
men, six-women, and thirteen-youngsters—in the port o 

Nieuw Amsterdam (later to be called New York). Their 
welcome was less than hospitable. The Jews spa a 
were ‘immediately atctioned by the captain of. ens 
Jacques de la Motte, to defray the’ cost of transporting 
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them. Peter Stuyvesant, governor of the Dutch colony, 
threw some of the Jews into jail and ordered them all to 
prepare for deportation. He wrote home to: his employer, 
thé Dutch, West Indja Company, for permission to rid his 
colony of these “repugnant” people, “a deceitful race— 
such hateful enemies and, blasphemers ‘of the name of 
Christ,” so that they “be not allowed to further infect and 
trouble this new colony.” The company, however, rejected 
the governor’s request and its action represents the first 
recorded instance of “Jewish influence” being applied in 
America. As the company’s directors said in theit answer- 
ihg letter: 


We would have liked to effectuate and fulfill your wishes 
and request that the new territories should no more be al- 
lowed to be infected by people of the Jewish nation, for we 
foresée therefrom ‘the game difficulties which you fear, but 
after having further weighed and considered the matter, we 
observe that this would be somtewhat unreasonable and un- 
fair, ‘especially because’ of, the’ Considerable loss sustained by 
this nation, with others, in: the taking of Brazil, and also be- 
cause of the large amount of capital which they still have in- 
vested in the shares of the company 


The italics dre this writer's. a 

», In American, terms, this was one of the few instances of 
Jewish .influence—or the potentials of influence—for cen- 
turies to come..While Jewish influence 9x, power, as Jewish. 
influence, ;has. surfaced from tirne,to time in ‘the, ensuing 
three huridred years, jt, was, fleeting, and only, in, the. last 
half-dozen years, has, America, been,, witness to any, clear, 
sustained exercise of Jewish effectiveness, For the, most 
part, Jews seemed content with marginal positions in the 
social and :political. structure of, the nation. In his percep- 
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a she 
E. Jewish power | at 
tive essay, “The Deadly Innocences of American Jews, 
Earl Raab assessed the scefie’in the late 1960s, writing: 


Bo. Although the Jews accumulated. a great deal of political 
E power in those few big cities in which they were concen- 
E trated, it waé transmissible to’ the centers of national Psi 
only under special circumstances. The acid test — e = 
Bictent to which the’ Jews could exert influence on the ‘mos 
4 corporate’ power ‘decisions of the nation’ fa asta 
f foreign policy. For the mést part they have 2 ie ae 
to have very little influence beyond what might be ea ed, : 
Rule of Marginal Effect. The sentiment of the sais 
. Jewish community,'no matter how strongly pressed, ye a 
fluence American foreign policy only to the extent t 7‘ i 
K doesn’t make any substantial difference to, what are | ot er 
wise considered the ‘best foreign-policy interests of the 
a United States. co 
‘a Myer Feldman,'who worked in the White rugs during 
e. the Kennedy administration, has insisted that t Saree 
applies to'any group in the polity. He say as 
fF‘. presidential decisions are: affected by so many factors 
? no singlé group can inHuence ultimate decisions. as 
There is no question as tq when the open, exercise 0 
Jewish infly¢nce began. if, national politics. It was ex- 


Li 


a ploded onto thé scene during -the ‘presidency of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt.: His impact. will go down as one of the 
stranger dichotomies of American Jewish history. i 
basic domestic policy thrust appealed strongly :to Jews. His 
strong and early revulsion to the Nazis impelled them e 
him. Further, he leaned. heavily upon Jewish minds La 
skills in developing his basic programs. Yet he sare 

always the pragmatic. political leader, and some e the 
inactions during his tenure concerning direct Jewish in- 
terests read today as evidence of shocking unconcern. 
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While publicly:scornful of Nazi repression arid atrocities, 
he did little to.save Europe's tormented, besieged Jews. 
He did nothing seriously to adjust the nation’s restrictive 
of 4 4 o % yy gt . 
immigration quotas, rior did he move even after learning 
of the State,Department’s obstructionism, in thé 1930s and 
eatly 19405. Study of the record can lead only to the con- 
clusion, that, no matter what he felt privately, Roosevelt 
the.politician, was not moved to allow theanguish of dying 
Jews to interféze with his war effort. ; 

When the war was over, coun ting bégan. Before. Hitler’s 
rise to Power, Poland had been home to more than three 
million Jews. By 1945 fewer than a‘ hundred ‘thousand 
were alive. ‘It was that way in nation after nation across 
Etirope. In all, six million Jews had perished. 

‘The inactivity’ of ‘the Roosevelt dministration in coming 
to the aid of European Jewry has been documenied in tivo 
books: the impassioned version of the late Arthur D. 
Morse, While Six Million Died, and the more recent'and 
more reasoned,one by Henry L. Feingold, The, Politics of 
Rescue. The message of both books:is summed up inthis 
passage from While Six,Million Died: ; 

One might déscribe'the'‘American response to‘‘Nazi racism 
as an almost coordinated series of inactions!- The moribund 
immigration Policy of the United States, and: America’s fail- 
ute to reassert its*traditional: defense of humanity, combined 
to produce total apathy. It. was 6ne thing to avoid interfer- 


ence in Germany's domestic, policies, ‘quite another to: deny 
asylum to its victims. 


State Departmént bureaucrats put all varieties of barriers 


between Europe's Jews and the safety of ~Amierica. Morse 
noted that a 


During the entire Hitler period the number of immigrants 
lagged far behind the total permitted under U.S. law. Erom 


Jewish power - ce 
4 , th anfilled places;on U.S. 
R to,,1943} there were 1,244,858 un y 

4 ieeniae panier these vacancies, 341'567 had, been 


allotted to citizens of countries dominated or gccypied by 
Germany or het allies. ‘ aa _ 
st callous of the govetnmental action-inaction§ was 

oe provide harbor to the 936 passengers - 
whom were Jews) .aboard the St. Louis in 19395 Pes 
sengers had bought'visas in Europe’ to ‘immigrate to ae 
but, when they got there, Cuban politicians would. 1 
honor the visas and.réfused to let them dand. Despite = 
passioned pleas to the United States: ubacng ig . 
them in—and: with the ship' steaming slowly up ‘ : : 
Coast in. hopes for some optimistic eee ni 
States refused. The Jews were taken back to Europe. So 

Thé United Statés’ policiés toward Jews were ae oO 
on Adolf Hitler. Only a month after, he had seized power 


in Germany 


he jssued a Statément' that Ameri¢an citizens Ee aie si 
protest his ‘anti-Semitism in view of the Unite ee 
racial discrimination in its immigration aga ihe aa 
immigration law,” said Hitler, “America has inhibit ee 
welcome influx of such races as it has been unable to toler 

» 


i.e : : iv, ‘ 
in its own midst. . «*. 


Thus Feinigéld noted that “the'visa syStem eae) : ay 
an adjunct to Berlin’s murderous. Plans for sg dae ia 
trying to assess’ blamie for American ‘inaction, Feing oa 
noted that the political impotence of Ambtick’s lage a 
selves played a large rdle, as did sniping ainong 

tween various Jewish groups and personalities: 

Much of their formidable organizational ae aed 
sipated in‘ internal bickering until it seemed as, if Jew: pate 
more anxious to tear each other apart than to rescue 


€ 
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coreligionists. .. : That a community which desperately 
needed: to speak to Roosevelt with one voice Yemainedl in an 
organizational deadlock is no small tragedy, and when one 
realizes how appallingly irrelevant the issues ‘and personali- 
ties dividing them were, one can only shake one’s head in 


disbelief. 


Equally important, he said, was “the Jewish ‘love affair’ 
with Roosevelt,” which translated to the fact that Jewish 
leaders “could not gain leverage by threatening a with- 
drawal of votes and were therefore dependent on less cer- 
tain rewards for political loyalty.” 

Walter Laqueur wrote that, “The war in Europe was 
over, the world had been liberated from Nazi terror and 
oppression, peace had returned. For the Jewish people it 
was the peace of the graveyard.” 

The late David K. Niles, a Jew who was an aide to 
Roosevelt and, later, to Truman, made the point that, had 
Roosevelt liyed, Israel probably would not have become a 
state. Laqueur, ip his A History of Zionism, wrote that 
Roosevelt was a consummate politician. He knew that a’ de- 
termined effort on behalf of the Jews would have reaped few 
tangible rewards, for the Jewish vote was in. any case his. At 
the same time it would have caused a great mariy difficulties 
and complications both at home and abroad. Roosevelt's atti- 
tude towards the Jews was certainly not unfriendly, he was 
simply unwilling to go out of his way to help them. 


In sum, what Roosevelt and the government ofthe United 
States of America did not do in the 1930s and 1940s un- 
doubtedly taught America’s Jews something about power 
or, rather, what the lack of it could mean. What is happen- 
ing today reflects that painful lesson. And what is happen- 
ing is that, for the first timie in American history, Ameri- 
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can Jews have felt secure enough in their Jewishness and 
in their Americanism to challenge major aspects of this 
country’s foreign policy, with regard both, to the Middle 
East and to the Soviet Union. To some American Jews, 
afraid to stimulate rishis, afraid to awaken the sleeping 
giant ;of anti-Semitism, the current exercise of Jewish 
power js insanity, far too great a risk. But in fact what is 
‘happening today is but a natural evolution of American 
Jewish history since, World War I, combjning the memory 
of inaction during the Nazi era, the turbulence of the 
1960s, the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, and the ensuing ethnic 
consciousness. No longer are many Jews willing to hang 
back and defer to the “establishment.” 

“One of the major developments. in the Jewish com- 
munity,” said political ,scientist Marvin Schick, one of, the 
national leaders of the new ethnic consciousness, is the 
fact that the more ethnic Jews have come to daminate 
politically. They are dominating the ‘establishment,’ de- 
termining the agenda, the issues to be debated in o com- 
munity. They exert pressure on the establishment eader- 
ship-to react in their direction. Their major weapon is the 
charge, at tymes made explicitly and at times more covertly, 
that the major Jewish organizations don’t give a damn 
about Jews,” The Jewish organizations have historically 
been the focuses for wielding what little Jewish influence 
has been exercised in America, and they have wielded 
whateyer influence there was gingerly, as court Jews haye 
always done. Naomi Cohen, in her history of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, described the technique it used: 


The early responses.to crises . . . followed the Hofjude or 
shtadlan -approach—intercession with the authorities aie 
Jew who enjoyed government favor or had the ear of 
powerful, When necessary, the mediator would approa 
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leaders and molders of public opinion ‘and, if required, would 
seek to galvanize the Jewish community into action. 


Hyman Bookbinder, Washington represéntative of the 
committee, is illustrative of that thought, procéss. "When 
asked about Jewish pdwer, he emphasizes that the Jew 
must walk and’ talk ‘softly, never pressing toohard. The 
Jews, after all, ate orily 3 per-cént. “It’s idiotic to deny 
that there ate’ powerful American Jews,” he said. “But it 
doesn’t add up to power for Jews 4s ‘Jews. Aniericans who 
are Jews ‘have a sighificant amount’ of influence. They're 
aggregate personal. successes. There is, I say, an important 
Jewish influence on social policy that derives, for the 
most part, from Jewish ideology, Jewish commitment to 
social justice. . , . But as for Jewish ‘political power— 
large P' partisan Powét—there is‘relatively little organized 
Jewish political Power.” In another’interview, Bookbinder 
emphasized that he felt that “Thé only way one supports 
a Jewish issue is to show that, even though it is: # Jewish 
matter, if'is really a broader human interest thing. . . . 
Jewish issues have to be suppérted in terms of broad 
‘Americar natidnal and human interests and human justi- 
fication. . . . Tike parochial aid. It’s basically a Catholic 
thing. But when we' resist parochial aid, we'’ré careful, or 
at least we should be careful, to say that it is not an anti- 
Catholic position we're taking but a prodemocrati¢ society 
position we're taking. . . .” In a speech’ to members of 
the committee in March of 1972, Bookbinder amplified 
even further: “. . . Considering the numbers that we are 
in a coutitry ‘of two huridred million, I think we pull our 
weight nicely. We use our resources effectively and 
thank God we've learned how to use them ‘effectively. 
“That isy for the number that wé' are, we get pretty good 
results. But it would be a terrible oversimplification and it 
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would be very much a disservice to the things we believe 

if we felt that in fact we.contrdlled or we determined what 

our government wants. At any time when our government 

or our country believes that our interests in-the Middle 

East are not consistent with. our American interests, we’! 
B don’t have’ that much power that. we can keep America 

B from making that judgment. So our objective is“always'to 

E help. « . Americans understand that the things we believe 

Fin are, in fact, good things, right: things and cohsistent 

F: with the.goals of this country. . . .” » 

- This kind of thinking ‘is integral to the shtadlavinter- 

t ‘mediary, type—approach to ‘power, making it look good to 

a the non-Jews, never puslting too far, too fast: Inevery’ 
E’ community of size in the United States ate Jewish citizens 
E’ whorcommand significant local power, but they, too, never 
E:' push too far, too fast. It is—or has been—part of the Ameri; 
can Jewish mentality..And a part of the mentality tod is 
the old, “liberalism,” thé, near-autontatic reaction ‘against 
right’arld for’reform. Irving M: Tevine, a sociologist who 
“heads the National Project on’ Ethnic Anfierica, and who 
works in the American JewishGommittee building, ex- 
plained hdw this mearly automatic’ teaction can Operate to 
fs lessen Jewish influence. On the issue of reform of the 
E?- electoral college system; he said, “I would say that’ most of 
# the people’ int this: agency: [the dommittee] would: have 
Ff rushed—and did-to say that, since it's long-standing te- 
& form that is needed, we-are for! it. But'wio one wondered, 
© or even begai to sinell out, what would happen to'reforth s 
impact on ‘the -big states, where Jews live. Their’ power 
would have. been diminished. I was im favor of electoral 
reform myself, but at least I was asking about what the 
things were; that you were giving up. It just tells you 
about the deadly innocence of the Jews, based on their 
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classic ‘liberalism’ and reformism. So the Committee on 
this one ended up not taking a’ position—a reflective 
stand,” 

The new Jewish activists speak* with contempt of such 
theught processes. They plunge forward on ‘narrowly Jew- 
ish, causes with scant regard for the “old liberalism.” 
When once upon a time all Jews in positions of power 
would have concentrated their attentions on the haming of 
a new Supreme Court justice for the United States, ‘one 
of the most important of the new Jewish activists was 
more concerned with arms-for Israel. 

“The Jewish organizations are incompetent and un- 
representative, indecisive, preoccupied with other areas,” 
said Richard Perle, an aide to Democratic Senator Henry 
M. Jackson. “An example of that, and it really does typify 
the situation, was a few years ago. I had all three of my 
telephone lines tied up, juggling calls, working on a Jack- 
son amendment on aid to Israel. The télephone rang, and 
it was the Washington representative of one of the Jewish 
organizations. I figured he was calling in with a report on 
the response of some senator to our lobbying efforts. He 
wanted to talk about Rehnquist. I said, ‘Jesus Christ, don’t 
you know we're in the middle of a crisis?’ And hé said, 
‘Well, I also wanted to talk about that,’ and I said, ‘Well, 
what do you know?’ And the other crisis he had in mind 

was Bangladesh. Here was the son of a bitch running 
around on Rehnquist and Bangladesh at the crucial 
moment we were trying to bring on board the necessary 
support for this rather substantial appropriation, and that’s 
typical. The principal representatives of the Jewish or- 
* The activists wéte interviewed in January and February of 1973 


and their comments must, therefore, be weighed in relation to the 
context of that time. 
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ganizations in town all are interested in other things. Hy 
Bookbinder is interested in . . . the genocide convention 
and: civil rights. Dave, Brody, who represents the Anti- 
Defamation League, is interested in being seen with sena- 
tors and. congressmen regardless of their persuasion. a 
only, guy, who does any serious lobbying is Kenen se 
L. (‘Si’) Kenen, publisher of the Near East Report an 
head ,of the American Israel Publi¢ Affairs Committee] 
and Kenen is getting on in years. and his contacts are with 
an older generation.” . 
: “Bookbinder has been good in working on what 
amounted to very marginal Jewish interests, said Mortis 
J. Amitay, Senator Ribicoff’s specialist in Jewish affairs. 
“These are the traditional liberal interests in civil rights, 
integration, housing and all that. As far as the gut issues— 
Israel and Soviet Jewry—are concerned, his input has been 
zero. Most: of the concrete results we've achieved in the 
last couple of years have been despite the lack of effort 
by the organized groups. In the drives for Phantom ge 
for letters to the President, a letter to [then-Secretary 0 
State William P.] Rogers and everything else, this = 
basically a well-knit staff operation in which only at the 
last minute, and on our say-so, do the organized groups 
come in, and with marginal contributions. So we ine ve 
gotten seventy-one [senators] on the Jackson amen an 
[in 1972] instead of 76. So we would ve gotten 68,on the 
letter to the President instead of 72. . . . “bee. Bee 
Bookbinder is stung by that sort of ctiticism. His in- 
terests, he said, are anything but marginally Jewish. i 
allege that I’m not serving Jewish interests by being or 
civil rights, I disagree with,” said Bookbinder, but I can 
understand that, But genocide, the genocide treaty is a 
Jewish issue. That's why the treaty was written. . - - 
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Bookbinder questioned whether staff work on the Hill 
was ds valuable as the kind of contacts he has built during 
twenty yéars of activity in and around the government, 
and those of Kenen, Brody, and Herman Edelsberg of 
B'nai B'rith. “You take the average 70 senators who sign 

ro-Jewish, pro-Israel type of statements,’ Bookbinder 
said. “Sixty of them usually require 60 phone calls. It 
makes no difference whether Perle has made the call on 
his inside line or Bookbinder or Kenen -makes a call, 
let's say, to Mathias’ office or to Scott’s office and says, 
‘Look, there’s a letter out. Ig it okay to put your guy’s‘name 
on it?’” As an example, Bogkbinder said that when the 
first Jackson amendrnent came dlong, Keren asked him if 
the American Jewish Committee had any members in 
Georgia who‘might be able to influence Seriator Herman 
Talmadge ‘into becoming’ a co-sponsor. “I said it happens 
that our chaptet chairman is a law partner of Talmadge,” 
recalled Bookbinder. “Well, I’m sure that Herman Edels- 
berg has some B'nai B’rith lodge chairmen who are law 
partners of other guys. I called our guy and educated him 
on this and he somehow gets word to Talmadge. I’m sure 
that, while I’m doing that, four-or five other things are 
happening at the same time to move in on almadge, be- 
cause he’s a guy we like to have on somethitig. And at 
some point. Talinadge or his aide says, ‘I’m going to co- 
sponsor that'thing’ or ‘I’m going to vote that way’ or maybe 
he doesn’t tell anybody but, when ‘it comes up for a vote, 
he votes right?” 

The new approach on Capitol Hill is far different from 
the one used in 1956, when American Jews’ spokesmen in 
Washirigton were hesitant. After Israel’s campaign in the 
Sinai in 1956, President Eisenhower demanded that it 
return to its prewar boundaries. When America’s Jews 
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started complaining about that demand, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles calmly threatened to lift the tax exemp- 
tion. of the United Jewish Appeal. Jews narrowly warded 
off that’ threat, through use of the old Hofjude technique 
and some political know-how. They cashed political chits, 
of past and future sypport from Jews, with the then- 
Senate-Majority Leader, Lyndon.B. Johnson, to intervene 
with ‘President Eisenhower ‘to protect the tax status of 
gifts. to U.J.A. But American’ Jews were powerless to 
affect foteign policy; Israel tétreated to its borders. 

“Look at the diffetence between the 1956 Suez war 
and 1972,” said Bert Gold, executive vice president of the 
American Jewish Committee. “The Israelis were almost at 
‘Cairo in r956. Ike had them stop the war and roll back, 
with only a hint of assurance that we would guarantee 
Israel’s ‘safety. Over a period of just fifteen years, the 
recognition of ethnicity and group power and the more 
expressive society has made it possible for Jews to be 
more demanding about things that are exclusively Jewish. 
A lot of Jews are kind of pleased with it. They think 
maybe it’s good for the Jews to control some power. 

“All of this built from ’56,” echoed Rabbi Wolfe Kel- 
man of'the Rabbinical Assembly. “It exploded in ’67. The 
American Jewish community reacted in one great emo- 
tional outburst, practically perazing the American gov- 
ernment with, protests [for the United States to step in on 
behalf of Israel]. This was the accumulating tradition of 
Jews’ publicly asserting their rights as citizens to put 
pressure on our government to defend the rights of other 
Jews.” Adam Walinsky pointed to the newness of the 
muscle-flexing. “It’s a Jate-blooming thing,” he said. “After 
all, John Kennedy’s policy toward Israel would be cgn- 
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sidered much too even-handed now. The thing has esca- 
lated remarkably in the last few years” 8 

Part of that escalation was spelled out by Rabbi Sey- 
mour Siegel in.a mémorahdum,-he wrote justifying his 
advocacy of Nixon’s re-election: 


. . . We have as much interest in fostering Israel as do blacks 
in eliminating the ghettoes or union members in maintaining 
the integrity of their unions. No-one ,is upset when; blacks 
announce their intention, to yote for the .carididate who best 
serves their interests; nor ,are there {protests when labor sup- 
ports only pro-labor candjdates.. Why then should there be 


opposition to Jews who assess candidates on ithe basis of Jew- 
. i 


isly interests? 

“Every single group in Americary sogiéty ‘not. only, has a 
tight, but an obligation, to become as powerful as they 
can,” said ethnic specialist Leyine. “After all, the Catholics 
pushed for ‘aid to parochial schools. ,,, , It’s very ex- 
pected that the Irish, should’ be interested in Irish self- 
interest. It’s then yery legitimate for Anjerican Jews to 
get excited over Israel. The ultimate survival of the Amer- 
ican Jew.is right over there.” 

This does not mean that American Jews want to, be- 
come Israelis, that they jump to every desire of Golda Meir 
and Moshe Dayan. If anything, up until the Yom Kippur 
War, relations between Israel and the bulk of America’s 
Jews had been worsening, especially in the wake of 
Israel’s having tied itself so blatantly to an administration 
that 65 ‘per cent of America’s Jews voted to remove from 
office. Further, if it evér’came to war between Israel and 
the United States, while one can onl guess,’many if not 
most American Jews would fight es Israel. While 
they may see Israel as an ultimate'refuge' if 4 horrifying 
form of anti-Semitism erupted in America, America is 
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r home, the birthplace, of the overwhelming. majority 
hem, The reference points of their loyalties are the 
entary school down the: block. in Beverly Wood and 
CBS.Evening News, not the relics of Jerusalem. ‘They, 
as passionately about America, ‘certainly, as did Ger- 
Jews about their Germany, who considered Hitler an 
ration who would quickly disappear and leave their 
neland the proud and civilized land they were certain 

s. The Ameticans’ desire to remain Americins .is 
lent in that extremely few have immigrated to Isrdel. 
ween the State’s' founding, in 1948, and the Six-Day, 
wt nearly twenty years later, oply twenty thousand 
ericans ‘immigrated, and nine of every ten .of-,those 
x decided’ they liked the ‘United, States better and Te 
ned home. Even with the heightened Jewish identity 
e the Six-Day War, the number of emigrants from 
rth America Cincluding Canada) has remained low: 


. 1968: 4,298 

1969: 5,606 ' 

1970: 7,658. 

1971; 7:243 F 

1972: 5,586 

1973: 4,176 
All of this is not to say, -however, that America’s Jews— 
: ially. the newer, less inhibited. bnes—are willing to 
low Israel td confront its Arab neighbor states and the 
Fiet bloc alone, or to abandon the millions of Jews in the 
wiet Unian to the whims of the Polithuro.-And, interest: 
igly, they are sensing that non-Jewish society in America 
ams to respect,them more for it: The activist.,Jews, in 
ashington despair, however, at the. reluctance of Tore 
ws to step, forward in the-cause and in what they say is 

eaiveté in the'manipulation of power. “You talk about 
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Jews in politics,” said Perle. “They're a pain in the neck. 
They're difficult to organize. . . . It’s just a great pity that 
they’re not better organized, because there are some crucial 
issues—whether Israel survives, whether we get the Rus- 
sian Jews out—and if the American Jewish community 
were more sophisticated and better organized, if it had 
some political direction, if there were a commitment to 
these values, we'd be enormously more successful.” 

Richard Perle and Morris Amitay command a tiny army 
of Semitophiles on Capitol Hill and direct Jewish power 
in behalf of Jewish interests. These young men (Perle is 
but thirty-two, Amitay is thirty-seven) drafted the Jackson 
amendments concerning Soviet emigration, denying 
America’s most-favored-nation tariff status to the Soviet 
Union unless it allows citizens the right to emigrate. 
These two, working with a network of other Jewish and 
non-Jewish activists on Capitol Hill, organized support 
and enlisted seventy-six senators to co-sponsor the amend- 
ment on its first appearance. 

According to Ribicoff, Amitay has spent go per cent of 
his time on specifically Jewish issues, although Amitay 
terms it far less. Amitay has been chief of the Israel 
lobby lately in Washington—not Si Kenen, as widely be- 
lieved. Amitay comes to his passion about Israel via his 
family. His father, Albert, was born in Israel and is a 
seventh-generation Sabra (native-born Israeli). 

Perle said he had no interest in Israel or, for that matter, 
in things Jewish, until he went to work for Senator 
“Scoop” Jackson. “Scoop got me interested,” he said, and, 
“in fact, put me to work on the first Jackson amendment, 
which provided five hundred million dollars for Phantoms 
and other equipment. My perspective is a little different 
from Morrie’s because I’m just very much convinced of 
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Abraham Feinberg presents an 
award from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith to Pres- 
ident Johnson in 1965. Feinberg, 
a New York banker, was the 
first Jew to become a prominent 
money raiser in presidential cam- 
paigns, according to Alex Rose. 
Ar ricuT: the late Eugene 
Wyman, one of the best-known 
and most successful Jewish fund 
raisers. (Photos by United Press 
International) 
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The Walinsky family is a good 
example of the way that Jewish 
political values have been trans- 
mitted from generation to gen- 
eration. Adam Walinsky — above 
with Robert Kennedy in 1968, 
on the day Kennedy announced 
for the presidency —was a top 
Kennedy aide, adviser, and 


“house radical.” (Photo by The — 
New York Times) After Ken- . 
nedy’s death, Walinsky became 


a leader in the antiwar movement 
and ran for state office in New 
York. Walinsky traces his politics 


to his grandfather Ossip, shown # 


at right at the age of eighty-three 
proudly wearing Adam’s cam- 
paign button. Ossip had been 
expelled from Russia as a youth 
for radical activity and continued 
his efforts in America. 
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the soundness of the foreign policy. I agree with John 
Roche, who says he’d be for defending Israel even if it 
were populated with South Vietnamese. There are sound 
strategic, political, economic reasons for supporting that 
piece of real estate per se, though obviously there’s an 
emotional attachment beyond that.” Perle described his 
attachment as “based largely on the profound respect for 
the competence and the dedication and the toughness and 
the skill of the Israelis. They possess those values that 
Jackson admires and that, through him, at least initially, 
I’ve come increasingly to admire.” 

Amitay and Perle have coalesced key staff people in the 
Senate to work on behalf of Israel and Soviet Jewry—those 
areas where the Senate has had some impact. Included 
have been Richard D. Siegel Can aide to Pennsylvania's 
Richard Schweiker); Mel Grossman (an aide to Florida’s 
Edward J. Gurney); Albert A. (“Pete”) Lakeland Can 
aide to Javits); Daniel L. Spiegel (an aide to Senator 
Humphrey); Mel Levine (an aide to California’s John V. 
Tunney); Jay Berman (an aide to Indiana’s Birch Bayh), 
and Kenneth Davis (an aide to Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania). All but Lakeland are Jewish. 
This group has worked quietly drafting legislation and 
other materials and mounting “backfires” to insure support 
of the legislation, while Jackson, in particular, and Javits 
and Ribicoff have worked “out front” to garner support 
among fellow senators. 

“There are now a lot of guys at the working level up 
here,” said Amitay, “who happen to be Jewish, who are 
willing to make a little bit of extra effort and to look at 
certain issues in terms of their Jewishness, and this is what 
has made this thing go very effectively in the last couple of 
years. These are all guys who are in a position to make the 
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decisions in these areas for these senators. You don’t need 
that many to get something done in the Senate. All you 
need is a certain commitment to get something done and, 
if guys are ‘willing 'to put time into that instead of a 
million’other things they Have to do, if they're willing to 
make a couple of calls, if they're willing to become in- 
volved, you can get an awful lot done just at the staff 
level. . . : The senators have a million things to do Cand) 
they'll take the recommendation [of their administrative 
assistants] most‘times: With a sénator from the Far West 
or a farm senator, we won't bother’ on something like the 
Jackson amendment. But if we get a senator from an in- 
dustrial state, a-state with any sizable Jewish population, 
and he doesn’t come out, we don’t let him get away with 
it. That’s when we call for outside help.” 

“Qutside help” means direct pressure-on sénators from 
their constituents, something Jews have known about for 
years but have been reluctant to participate in. “What you 
Kave in this countty,” said Amitay, “is a fantastic, un- 
tapped reservoir of Jews who are in influential positions, 
Who were never'asked to help. And now it’s just a matter 
of finding them and asking themi to help. There are so 
many Jewish organizations, so many, Jewish people sitting 
Out in, small towns in Towa and in Oregon, and there are 
rabbis with congregations, who are just dying to get a call 
saying, ‘We need help with somebody. Can yon ‘help?’ 
They understand the issue immediately—you're dealing 
with very-sophisticated people.. The point is, when some 
thing is going on here on'the Hill, there is not a-systematic 
attempt to coordinate, to. let-these people khow that their 
help is needed, and the response has-been very good... .” 

In ‘the past, Amitay ‘continued, pro-Israeli lobbyists 
could at most get no more than fifty to fifty-five senators 
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: -sign a letter or co-sponsor a bill. “There wassno reason 
why they didn’t do better,” he said. “There was no reason 
ey weren't getting three-quarters of the Senate. Now 
are.” They have done-so by’ capitalizing on the kind 
constituents Jews are—telatively wealthy, well-educated, 
rofessional, politically active. “In most cases,” said Ami- 
tay, senators don’t consider what he and the other new 
Jewish activists aré doing to- constitute undue pressure. 
® “In many cases,” he said, “they consider ‘it a favor’ that 
E they know the people are concerned about it, and they 
F have a chance to show their good faith, their ‘bona fides, 
f on it. In a lot-of thesé things, a lot of co-sponsorship re- 
a quests never come to their attention. . . . On the average 
fi during’ the session, I would say we [Ribicoft’s office] bet 
Fd dozen of them a day. On these, I show the senator or get 
his thinking on, maybe, two or three a day, at the most., 
E So a lot of these senators, if you'cari’t get to them directly, 
q if someone doesn’t méntion it to them, they heat from the 
F folks back home and they say, ‘Gee, why didn’t you tell 
E me about it?’ We are making more staff people sophis- 
ticated in this area, once their bosses have been burned.” 
~ What is important, said Amitay, is that nothing in this 
i. is untoward: “When you get to one that’s big, you use the 
f. traditional tactics of the democracy for making elected 
y representatives know. of constituents’ feelings: letters, calls. 
f It hasn’t been used as much in the past as it should have 
f) been. You had a great proliferation, of Jewish otgahizations 
f.and a great proliferation of Jews who were moving into 
p. higher income classes who were becoming active in: poli- 
f. tics, who were interested. Along with that came a coinci- 
dence of a few key senators with staff people who were 
willing to make this commitment in time and in energy, 
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and who. informally consult. with each other on matters 
like this now.” 

Bookbinder agreed with Amitay’s .assessment of the 
importance of people back home, but disagreed somewhat 
on the import of the Capitol staffers. “Political success 
depends upon a lot of things happening,” he:said. “The 
most basic of all is sufficient support back home—that 
means voters, contributors, editorial support, newspapers. 
Without, that, a half dozen effective operators on the Hill 
make no.difference.” 

Jews now have three senators with some seniority who 
care deeply about Jewish affairs and, although neither 
Ribicoff nor Javits is a member of the Senate “club,” Javits 
has managed to accumulate enough seniority—he now 
ranks eighth among Republicans—to have placed some 
sixty of “his” people in key committee jobs around the 
Senate. Further, said Amitay, “in getting behind things 
in support of Israel, your arguments are usually pretty 
good... .” 

“There are only six million of us and two hundred-odd 
million of them,” said Amitay, sounding much like Book- 
binder, for a moment, “and unless you can always translate 
this in terms of what’s in America’s interest, you're lost. 
You're just a tiny voice. I feel, and people up here who 
aré doing this feel, that when’you are talking about democ- 
racy, well, Israel is a real democracy. When you're talking 
about free speech, well, they have it there. When you talk 
about a lot of the values that we had, maybe, in the 
frontier days, and we seem to be losing now, particularly 
the idealism of youth, they still have it. So in a sense, it’s 
sort of a model—a smaller model—that exemplifies certain 
ideals that we like.” 

Perle put it somewhat differently: that Jewish power 
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has succeeded of late because of Americans’ fear of the 
Soviet Union: “If you look at the progression of issues,” 
he said, “the controversy surrounding U.S. policy toward 
the Middle East in ’69 and’’70 is very much a question of 
the attitude you took toward the Soviet Union, and had it 
been simply a Jewish issue, I think the results might have 
been different. . . .” 

Jewish activists on the Hill used the anti-Communist 
tool broadly for maintaining support of Israel during the 
1973 crisis; after the fighting ended in the Middle East 
and negotiations began, even harder work began, though. 
Bookbinder said: “Our problem was what our best friends 
on the Hill were telling us was.a clear indication of an 
erosion of public support, which could have had an im- 
pact on the way Congress finally behaved. The people 
themselves were writing [to their senators and congress- 
men] about the oil situation; they were writing about the 
alert and the danger of getting into the war; they were 
worried about the costs. Our job was, first, to do what we 
could to strengthen public opinion and keep it strong. 
And then to keep educating the members of Congress and 
reminding them while it was true that their mail was, for 
the first time, reflecting a significant amount of take it 
easy with Israel’ messages, that the friends of Israel were 
also still there. -. . In my newsletter I never do that 
much explicit lobbying . . . but I went all out on it 
then . . . telling Jews and non-Jewish friends of Israel 
that the Congressmen must be reminded that support for 
Israel still exists out there, to undo the other stuff.” 

On: the Soviet Jewry issue, Perle said that he and 
Amitay drafted the amendment to force the Soviets to 
ease their restrictions on emigration “so that it refers to 
all citizens desiring to emigrate, not just to Jews. We 
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realized of course two things: one is that it’s the Jews who 
principally. will come: out: initially’ and, two, it’s the Jews 
who, are going to have to,do most of the lobbying. But 
then, the Jews did most of the ‘lobbying for civil rights for 
a long time, too. They've been in the forefront of hu- 
manistic, causes and’ this.is yet another one. This is both 
humanistic and particularist. But the amendment refers to 
everyone and, obviously, the:tatio‘of Jews;to non-Jews is 
going to be very, high initially. But ‘once we open things 
up, that could change. Hopefully,,it would change. And I 
think the Soviets have: handled the problem':very badly, 
they've made.one mistake after anothet. .. . The emi- 
gration tax;.which just smacked of what the Nazis did; was 
their big mistake. Tf they hadn’tdone that, it-might’ve been 
very difficult to sustain interest in: the emigration ‘issue per 
se. Qddly enough, the tax—which. was less odious than the 
dehial-of the opportunity to Jeaye—produced more ill will, 
which we certainly didn’t hesitate to use.” 

The Jewish activists in Washington have also not 
hesitated: to use Americans’ traditional distaste for being 
blackmailed, as they have striven to make it clear to all 
‘those who hold,,the power in Washington that, if. the 
Arab nations succeed in changing America’s Middle East 
policies through -withholding gil, nothing can stép them 
frorn proceeding on to another; different blackmail attempt. 

The one question that, the Jewish activists tend to tiptoe 
around is the-one concerning Jewish money. As it did in 
1654, Jewish money has.played_a_significant role in the 
current exercise of.Jewish power. THe fact has been. that 
intercession by Javits or Ribicoff can sometimes’ play a 
major factor-in-whether a senator has, won re-election. And 
it has been of no small. importance that;one has been 
Republican and the other a Democrat; they thus have 
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Useccess to financiers on both political fronts. A call from 
bicoff or’ Javits to solicit support for a senator’ has been 
own to result in a handsome, bonus for that senator’s 
i ‘re-election campaign. More significantly, their urging has 
F flso been khown to result in bonuses for thé opponents of 
senators who do not go along. This, sounds rough, some- 
F Show un-American. But that is the way politics are played 
bin America, and haye been for years. It is only’ that the 
Jews have’ just recéntly begun to use the political tools 
that have long been familiat ‘to other’ pressure groups in 
- society. ; We utes 
FE Jews’ néw confidence in their Americanism and in their 
muse of these todls was spelled out quite specifically, for 
} instance; in’an article in the February 1974 issue of The 
F. National Jewish Monthly, a publication .of B'nai B rith. 
The article, by ‘Franklin R. Sibley, a congressional aide, 
f blatantly, called Jewish contributors’ attention to Jews 
t “friends” and eneinies who were up for election in 1974: 
One third of the Senate comes up for re-election this com- 
i ing fall; among them are vigorous friends of Jewish causes, 
including Birch: Bayh (D-Ind.),, Frank Church (D-Ida.), 
Alan Cranston €D-Cal.), Robert J. Dole (R-Kan.), Thomas 
F. Eagleton (D-Mo.), Daniel K. Inouye (D-Hawaii), War- 
, ren G, Magnuson (D-Wash.), Robert Packwood (R-Ore.), 
H Richard S. Schweiker (R:Pa.), and Adlai E. Stevenson III 
Be (D-Ill). ae 

s A few senators consistently opposed td Jewish concerns 
Fare also up for te-election. Foremost among these is J. W. Ful- 
¢ ©6bright (D-Ark.), who has lent respectability to the Arab 
f; cause and given it a'voice in thé Senate it never enjoyed 
ft: before. A believer in detente with the Soviets to the detri- 
f ment of Israel’s interests, he has labored diligently against 
aq legislation offered by Henry M. Jackson €D-Wash:) linking 
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preferential trade terms to the relief of Soviet Jewry. Other 
members of the Senate seeking re-election this year who 
chose not to sponsor the Jackson Amendment are Henry L, 
Bellmon (R-Okla.) and Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.). 


This kind of direct, public approach probably would have 
been impossible a decade ago. 

. The relationship of Jews and their money to power has 
been generally misunderstood. ‘That many Jews have ac- 
cumulated fortunes in Wall Street has not meant that 
they control the politics of the United States. ‘Their busi- 
ness has been making money, not determining national 
policy. Jews in Wall Street do have political preferences, 
just like non-Jews in Wall Street. Their .peer-group refer- 
ence, however, tends to be a Wall Street one, however, 
and not a Jewish one. Most, like their non-Jewish counter- 
parts, are Republicans. Most also are capitalists, 

Gustave L. Levy, managing partner of the important 
Goldman, Sachs & Company investment banking firm, has 
been an example. Many have regarded Levy as the most 
powerful single individual in Wall Street, able to make or 
break men and companies almost casually. He personally 
controls the movement of billions of dollars. Levy is a 
proudly professing Jew but, like most Wall Streeters, his 
prime political interests aré in a solid local and national 
economy in which his firm can do well. He may have an 
interest beyond the ordinary in fearing a depression, since 
he has known that Jews tend to suffer inordinately in 
times of economic trayail. In general, Levy has played his 
“Jewishness” at a low key in Wall Street, much as the 
American Jewish Committee used to play its Jewishness 
at a low key. 

“Gus is very conscious of being Jewish. He’s very con- 
scious of the problems it can cause,” said Philip Greer, a 
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onetime stockbroker who has reported on Wall Street for 
the old New York Herald-Tribune and for the Washing- 
ton Post. “When you talk about Jewish muscle, Gus will 
back off—‘Don’t make waves. I’ve got it, and I can use it, 
and I know how to use it, and I do use it, but I’m not 
going to talk to you about it because, then that redneck in 
Alabama is going to get very upset and I don’t want him 
to know about it. . . .’ Fifty years ago, the Warburgs were 
very powerful people, but they didn’t use jit in the same 
way., Theirs was in the Jewish end. The Warburgs, the 
Kahns, the Schiffs were powerful in their part of the 
business. It was rare, and it was noted,.when they moved 
out of their part of the business. Gus is powerfyl because 
there no longer is a Jewish end. He’s powerful across the 
board.” 
The new ethnicity has affected Levy, too. “In the Six- 
Day War,” said Greer, “Gus was sending money over like 
crazy. He would have financed that whole war all by him- 
self. And he made no bones about whether you were 
Jewish or not. ‘You need Goldman, Sachs. I need you 
now. If I don’t get, you now, you aren’t getting me later. 
It’s as simple as that. He could’ve raised it from Schwartz 
or O'Reilly, it didn’t’ make any difference to him and it 
didn’t make any difference to them, because they’re both 
after the money that Gus Levy controls. . . . So, ‘Gus 
says he needs five grand for the Jews, all right. I hope the 
Arabs drive them into the Mediterranean, but I ain’t going 
to tell Gus, so I'll give him the five gtand and go to church 
and pray the Arabs drive them into the sea.’ That’s what 
Wall Street understands, and they admire it and respect 
it. They accept it—that’s the way it’s supposed to be done. 
You've got the-muscle, that’s what you've got it for. No- 
body questions it. I don’t know how much he raised in the 
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Yom,Kipput wat. But;I,do know‘he sent his, own. check for 
$150,090 before most people knéw-there was’a war.” 

’ Levy; uses the power of his position politically; although 
more on the local level than the national orie: He was 
treasuret of John Lindsay's mayoralty campaign in 1969. 
Without Levy, Lindsay might not have had: a chance. 
Jewish busiriessmen like Levy can be found in almost 
every large city, wielding the power of their money to 
afféct local elections.- i he ; 

Amitay insisted, howéver, that the‘importance 6f Jewish 
money was, vastly éverémphasized as a pressure tool on 
Congréss. “The imoney' angle is important. Contributions 
are ‘important ‘fo politicians,” he sajd. “But it’s also a 
question of Having someotté'téspected in the community, 
say a’ college professor, someone like a Hans Morgenthau 
—they'vé ‘Heard of him, ‘they’ve"read hig ‘text, books on 
politicat sciencé—going around and’ talking’ to people on 
Soviét Jewry. If a guy like thaf‘or a'lawyer from downtown 
wha’s. heen .active in othér ‘things besides Jewish things 
comes in, it has an impact. A lot of these senators are 
from, the; West, Midwest, down South, ahd these [Jews] 
are-some of the elite type of people that these senatorg like 

x ¥ "O 
to be with and’ talk: to, besides fhe-pull of alee 
tributions. I don’t, think, anyone ever, likes to be ap- 
proached at that level, on the, very gut political level: You 
look around at who, the Jewish ‘“gonstituents are from 
sparsely inhabited states. They’re.teachers; they're doctors, 
they've: invariably been involved some: way in politics. 
They're usually tespected people,in the: community, so 
you don’t have to pitch it at the level of, ‘L,contributed 
ten thousand dollars. to your campaign—ynless:you do this 
you'll make me unhappy and I'll contribute tq your op- 
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pment néxt time.’ At most, it’s implicit, aid it’s not even 
licit a largé percentage of the time.” 
More to the point, the ‘teachers, doctors, lawyers; busi- 
smen feel, for the first time, ‘that it is worth‘endanger- 
fing their reputations ‘for nomJéwish “objectivity” to press 
es, even pushily+for a specifically Jewish cause. Their 
‘gor is an indication of the depth of their feeling about 
e three million Jews still: under Russian rule, and the 
o and a half million of the European remnant fighting 
their survival again, in’Israel. ‘There, but for the grace— 
Band luck and courige—of their grandfathers and’ grand- 
mothers, go they.’ Their vigor also undoubtedly ‘reflects 
Kthe feeling that too few Jews risked enough’ of what they 
d in America‘in the 1930s and 1940s. And it may reflect 
nscious—or evén unccnscious—response to the implor- 
s for conscience and humanism coming from ‘the New 
ft. 's k , 
The new’ aggressivertess”is, of. course, not without sub- 
F ctantial ‘risk. Americans could decide’that' détente with the 
oviet Union is mote important than her acknowledging 
at her citizens havea right to leave her; or that it is more 
important than seemingly endless ‘crisis in the Middle 
h East. Americans could decide that enduring another winter 
B with inadequate heating’oil is not worth defending atiny 
E country thousands of miles distant that seems to defend 
herself reasonably well, anyway. Or an America-on-wheels 
ould decide that’ratiorting, or ariother twenty-five cents. a 
lon, is too high a price td pay to placate 3 per cent of the 
erican population. 
- Most American Jews were immensely affected by the 
fourth Middle Eastern war in twenty-five years. Sqme Jew- 
\ ish intellectuals perceived the swift diplomatic abandon- 
& ment of Israel to be a subtle and dangerous new mutation 
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of the’old anti-Semitism. Identification of American Jews 
with Israel’s plight was virtwally complete and bordered 
on jiritense religious fetvor: America’s Jews, Norman Pod- 
- horetz pointed out, sudderily had become, en masse, “in- 
stant Zionists.” Qne might have thought that Israel’s de- 
feat* in 1973 might sémehow-have geversed -or at least 
dampened the pride and assertiveness, that the 1967 con- 
quest helped inspire, that Jews in America might consider 
hangirig back,-in effect. cowering again Jest they seem,’ to 
the goyim, to be.causing too ‘muchytrouble. Ina few cases, 
this-was true. Bertram Gold of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee; ,for, instance, immediately issyed a, warning to 
Jews:~to be alert for a rise of anti-Semitism. ‘And a few 
Jews tefrained from demanding.the removal of President 
Nixon when his friends: conveyed a starkly simple mes- 
sage;: either-support the President now, when. he needs 
you, or when you Cfor that, read Israel) need him, his 
support, might not be-there. Most-Jews, however, did any- 
thing but hang back, either in clamoring for impeachment, 
or in, applying pressure on Israel’s behalf on; the White 
House Or anywhere ¢lse it might, help. With unprece- 
dentéd vigor, they brashly and: openly spoke up for their 
fellow Jews in: Israel, ‘bombarding the White House and 
Congress with télegrams, letters, and. calls insisting that 
America continue its,stanch support of Israel. ‘They un- 
ashamedly .raised:-tnoney, in staggeririg amounts fo send 
to Israel—and, then proudly boasted of their fund-raising 
acconiplishments tothe national, media. No one hid the 

* Military analyst Drew Middleton of the New York Times wrote 
in The Atlantic that “Israel has lost, pethaps«permanently, certainly 
temporarily,.the military superiority she had enjoyed since the 1956 
Suez War,” In terms of American Jewish pride, that can be con- 
sidered “defeat.” oe 
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t of enormous 1974 UJ.A. pledges of five million 
Jollars ¢ach from tycoons like Meshulam Riklis Cand a 
group ‘of his intimates) and Leonard Stern (of Hartz 
ountain Foods). 
Those Jews who are’ less bold warn the activists to slow 
wn’ In an era of phases, they warn, the age of ethnicity 
ould prove to be so fleeting that all of America’s Jews 
Emight'be left out on a limb with no supportive allies, even 
Bithe blacks who once might have been there have gone, 
Pithey say. But the new Jewish activists can turn right 
around and remind their fellow Jews that they have al- 
Hiready been there, have already fought a lonely battle with 
Bthe oil conipanies, the auto‘makers and others who value 
Rbrofits over Jewish lives. In fact, there seems to be no 
Bturniny back at this point; the new spokesmen for Jewry 
do seem tobe :pulling the rest of the flock’ behintdtheni- 
Bi What is happening on ‘Capitol Hill and:in coirhutiities 
‘across the nation ig ihdeéd a manifestation of an evolu- 
Bitionaty‘charige in Jewish history. It appears to be'4 thajor 
hase of the Emaritipatiori that began! in the eighteérith 
tury in Europe and even now is part of the continuing 
ocess bf the déghettoizing of a people; they ‘are suddeflly 
uch less afraid ofthat sleeping gidht. o ; 
And it is, a§ well, a-developmental stage of the Atneri- 
zing of the Jews. Rabbi Eugehé Borowitz' wrote’ that, 
FFor mést Jews the American way hds bétomethe teal 
, the effective: Torah; by which: they” lived.” After 
cades of apologizing and defetring; they’ ate*expressing 
emselves openily; enthusiastically ‘arid brashly—as ‘Améri- 
Ans are woht’to do. That is the American’ way, and the 
hitust ‘of their political activity is the ultimate proof of 
eir Americanization. 
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Chapter notes 


Forgworp 
ix Mills’s quote is on p. 22 of The Power Elite (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956). 


Cuaprern I “Pray for the welfare of the government...” 

1 Others at the dinner included Harold-Toppel, chairman of the 
board of the supermarket chain of Pueblo International; Newton 
Gleckel, board chairman of Hygrade Food Products Corpora- 
tion, ‘and his son Jeffrey; Samuel J. Silberman, retired chairman 
of the board of Consolidated Cigar Company; former Represent- 
ative Herbert Tenzer, then a successful Manhattan attorney; 
E. Paul Charlap, board chairman of Savin Business Machines; 
Nathan C. Halpem, president of TNT Communications, Inc.; 
Joseph Hofheimer, president of Richard Bauer & Co., a paper 
manufacturer; John E. Marqusee, president of Consolidated Fine 
Arts; real estate men Charles B. Benenson and Frederick Rose; 
advertising men Charles Goldschmidt and David Altman; Jay 
Wells of Wells National Services Corporation, a television leas- 
ing firm; investment bankers Belmont and Robert Towbin; in- 
vestment executives Bernard Stein, George Heyman, Raymond 
Frankel, Eugene Lynn, and Donald C. Samuel. 

6 Population statistics used throughout the book come from the 
American Jewish Year Book 1972, Vol. 73 (New York: The 
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American Jewish Committee, and, Philadelphia: ‘The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1972). 

For many years, sociologists have used the ratio of one of 
every four New Yorkers’ being Jewish, based on estimates by 
the Council of Churches of New York City. A relatively recent 
survey by the ;Population Health Survey, Center for Social 
Research, and The Graduate Schdol and University Center of 
the, City University of New York, published in 1973, puts the 
percentage of Jewish population at 17.9 per cent, as of 1970. 
The Council of Churches’ statistic for 1970 was 24.1, pet cent. 
The writer has taken a broad ayerage,of the two. 

7.Lest the reader, get the impression that the writer .was biased 
toward a Washington Post colleague, fifty-seven leading political 

"“ writers and commentators were surveyed by graduate’ students 
under the directign of Associate Professor Lewis W..Wolfgon of 
American Uniyersity, and asked which political corresporidents 
they respected the most. Broder’s name was cited‘ almost’ three 
times as many as the next highest. Further, Broder waé awarded 
"the 1973 Pulitzer Prize for commentary. 


10 The American Council on Education’s report, is entitled A 
: : P' 


Profile of the Jewish Freshman, by the A.C.E.’s Office of Re- 
Search, financed by the American Jewish' Committee arid pre- 
pared by David E. Drew. (A,C.E. Research Reports, Vol. 5, No. 
4, June 1970°) The two segments of the survey mentioned are 
on p.42 and p. 40; those tables are as follows: 


PERCENT OF STUDENTS REPORTING JEWISH  NON-JEWISH 
THAT DURING THE PAST YEAR THEY STUDENTS STUDENTS 
Votéd in Studént Election 65.8 68.0 
Came Late to Class 6ry 58.2 
Played a*Musi¢al Instrument 47.6 39.7 
Studied in the Library 31.2 36:4 
Checked out a Library Book 44:5 47°9 
Arranged Date’ for Another Stdt 57.6 50.8 
Overslept and Missed a Class 34.2 23.1 
‘Typed a Homework Assignment 28.7 2355 
Discuss Future’ with Parent 46.2? 39-4 
Was Late with’ Homework Assgnt 68.4 73-0 
Argued with Teacher in Class 67:2 53-3 
Attended Religious Service 7935 gu.t 
Protested, Racial Policy 26.6 10.5 
Protested US Military Policy 20.4 5.6 
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Protested againt'H.S. Admin 39-9 22.4 
Did Extra Reading for ‘Class 15.9 13.3 
Took Sleeping Pills a. 740 °~«°% 6.4 
Tutored Another Student 54.6" 1 43-1 


Succeed in my own Business ” 42.6 45.9 
‘Devélop-a‘Philosophy. of .Life 84:6 82.6 
r¥ The ‘religious breakdown of thé ‘Ninety-third ‘Congress’ was pub- 
lished by Christianity Today on December 6, 1972. 


ferences ON p. 191. F 


ey 
my f ay 


Played Chess 435° 40.4 That Jews still rank, well down on ‘the social scale has “been 
Read Poetry, not Req’d in Course 62.1 57-9 proyed qepeatedly by survey ‘dafa. A\tecent major study of anti- 
Took a Tranquilizing Pill TTB" 9-4 Semitism, by Gertrude J. Selznik“and ‘Stephen Steinberg, points 
Discussed: Religion 28.1? 28.3 out that “the social’ discrimination of ‘the “educated shows ‘that 
Took Vitamins 558 61.7 an aura of social undesirability still stigmatizés Jews.” P. 187 of 
+ Visited Art-Gallery or Museum 82.6 70.8 The Tenacity bf Prejudice (New York:* Harper & Row, i969). 
Part. in H.S. Politic Campaign 43.5 45-1 : say : . oe 
» Part. in Other Politic.\Campaign’ 293 oe |, Cuarrer II Pursuing salvation aes : | 
Missed Schi becs of Illness’ “ 5-3 355 E19 The Wilson-Brandeis story is recounted on p. 277 of Robert I 
Smoked ‘Cigarettes 17.3 15.5 St. fohn’s Jews, Justice and Judaism (Garden City, N.Y.: | 
‘Discussed Politics 37.6 25-3 Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1969). it 
Drank Beer * 52.6 56.8 21 Géld’s quote-is froin his introductiort to: “Kike!”, ede by. Michael i, 
Discussed Sports 33-7 43.8 " Selzer;(New York: World Publishing? 1972), p.ad. ! 
Asked Teacher for Advice 2734 24.1 22 Fuchs's important book,«Thé Political Behavior of Ametican | 
Had Vocational Counseling 39.1 59-1 Jews, CGlericoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956), has“*held.up re- | 
Stayed Up All Night: 64.5 63.8 markably since its publication. He ntentions’ the! teligious: dif- Be 
Pa’ at nm } c 
SSGuNTAL On YeRE DOTA, orupmqre _, SroMmTS Levine's quofe is» from, p. 51 of his ‘he. Irish and Trish 
© ehieve aia Performing Art . 13.8 eenree Politicians, A Study of Cultyral and Social Apensomi Nez mi | 
Be an Authority in, my Field 58.5 59:3 Dame and London: University of,Notre Dame Press, 1966): 


23 The percentage of. Jewish lawyers’ is on pz 1506 .of Vol, 10 of 


ecm prune eed ta Ea ace the Evicydlopaedia Judaica (New York:, The,Magnillay:Gom- 


Influence Political Structure 123.7 15.8 


Ink ij : : pany, ¥972;.and Jerusalem; Keter Publishing. House, Lid., 1974): 

nee a Be. _— r a , 24 Novak's book is The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics; Ralitics 

Haye Active Social Life 66.1 59.2 and Culture in the Seventies (New ‘York: The Macmillan Com- | 
Have Friends different from Me, 70.9 66.5 pany, 1973) P: 72» « 


, eat a ede . 
27 Charles,,S. “Liebman, in a survey of, Jewish leaders for his 


t 
Be an Expert in Finance 12.8 16.8 TIES, gman, in @ : nen. ..ead ; | 
Be Administratively Responsible 19.7 4. 24.2 f ., article, “Reconstructionism in, American Jewish .Life’-CAmerican 
Be Very Well-of Financially aaa 44-5 i Jewish Year Bogk., 1970, Vo . 71, CNew York: ‘The ‘American i 
Help Others in Dificul ae é ; Jewish, Committee, and PhiJadelphia:, The Jewish Publication 
elp Others in Difficulty. .7 5-7 ish, Committe a Neg tod 
Become a Community Leader, 16.6 17.8 Sogiety of America, 1979. S at as, an ; rape ; si 
Contribute to Scientific Theory 12.1 10.1 value: “S¢paration of hurc} and state, is, an _ solute essen a 
Write Originial Works 19.2 13-2 It protects America from being controlled by religious, groups; i r 
Not be Obligated to People 23.4 24.3 protects Judaism ‘from having, alien standards forced upon it, and, 
Create Works of Art “19.2 15.2 most ,importantly, it protects the: Jew from being continually re- 
Keep up with Political Affairs ' 60.6 51.2 minded of his minority’ status.” P. 68. , i 
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Cuaprer III Room near the top 
39 The concept of-“priorization” is discussed by Norman L. Fried- 
man in “Jewish or Professional Identity? The Priorization Process 
in Academic Situations,” in Sociological Analysis, Val. 32, No. 
> Fall, 1971, p. 149. Friedman notes that “ ‘Ptiorization’ will 
mean that definitional process whereby an actor, in regard toa 
given situation, gives precedenice to one of his’ role, identity, 
self, or membership/reference orientations, over another or 
others.” 
The two quotations from SkJare are from p. 68, then p. 66 
“of America’s Jews (New York: Random House, i 
Yaffe’s is on pp. 305-6 of The American Jews (New York: 
Random House, 1968). 
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Craprer IV Modern scribes a 

43 Sidney: Goldstein ‘And Calvin’ Goldscheider note ds “Perhaps 
no other peoplé in workd history has functioned in so many 
languages as have the Jews.” See p. 225 of their Jewish Ameri- 
cans—Three Generations in a Jewish Community (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968). 

47 The Times’ hypersensitivity is discussed on p. 92-93 of Gay 
‘Talese’s The Kingdom and the Power (New York: World 
Publishing Company, 1969). The Bernstein line is on p. 110. 

49 Lindbergh’s Des Moines remarks are noted om p. 120 of Jews 

| in the Mind of America, by Charles Herbert Stember and others 
(New York: Basic Books, 1966). 

50 The U.S. Néws & World Report’ thentioned is of August 24, 
1970. 

54 Seymour Martin Lipset and Everett Carll Ladd, Jr., in “Jewish 
Academics in the United States: Their Achievements, Culture 
and Politics,” American Jewish Year Book 1971, Vol. 72 (New 
York: The American Jewish Cémmittee, and Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1971), wrote that Thor- 
stein Veblen pointed out that the secularized Jew ‘was “an 
‘outsider’ in gentile sdcieties. Thé Jew was _ disproportionately 
successful as, an ‘intellectual precisely because ‘his social ‘position 
made him a discontented skeptic. Page es Pp. pir 12. 

Berlin’s article, entitled “Jewish Slavery and Emancipation,” is 
on pp. 52-68 of Forum for the Problems of Zionism, World 
Jewry and the State of Israel (Jerusalem: Information Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency, December 1953). 
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56.Lhe Talmud passage’ is quoted .or p. 47 of Rabbi Morris N. 
Kertzer’s What Is a Jew? (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1965, and World Publishing’-Company, ‘1960). Rabbis Kertzer 
said it comes from Seder Eliyahu, Rabbah, Chapter 23,"based on 
Taanit 11a. 

57 Regarding the theme of polluting morals, see John Higham’s 
chapter, “American Anti-Semitism Historically Reconsidered,” in 
Jews in the Mind of America €op. cit.), p. 247. 

57 Schrap’s comment comes on .p. 108 of The Decline of the 
Wasp (New York: Simon and.Schuster, 1971). + 

59:Van ‘den Haag’s quote is from The Jewish Mystique (New 
York: Stein & Day, 1969), p.231. 


Guarrer V Avoiding bureaucracy 

61 The figures cited on the number of Jews in Senate staff positions 
are. conservative. They were obtainéd from reliable sources on 
Capitol "Hill and were carefully verified. 

62 The propétty quote Ys from Milton a Konvitz’s “Jiidaism and 
‘the ‘Democratic Idea,” in his Judaism and Human Rights (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Conipany, Inc., 1972, ¢ 1972, B'nai 
B'rith Commission on! Adult Jewish Education), p» 133. 

64 The Rosen-velt’ comment is mentioned in memoranda in the 

“files of the American Jewish Committee. The ‘pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Pelley Publishers of Asheville, N.C., mentioned “more 
thari four hundred persons who were Jews wholn Roésévelt had 
appointed to government posts. An American Jewish Cominittee 
analysis Showed that twenty of the four’ htindred-plus were not 
E.D.RB. appointeés and had been in government before he became 
President, ninéteen were not Jews and fifty were dead or 
had resigned from the government. 

The 12! organizations are mentioned on: p. 410 of the 
Second Edition’ of Mindrities in American Society, by Charles 
F. Marden and Gladys Meyer (New York: American Book 
Company, 1962), quoting Donald S. Strong’s Organizéd: Anti- 
Semitism in America (Washington, DCs American Céuncil on 
Public Afffirs, 1941). 

The April 1939 survey is cited on pp. 8-9 of Henry Fein- 
gold’s The Politics of Rescue: The Roosevelt Administration 
and the Holocaust 1938-1945 CNew Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Préss,.1970). : 

65 Among those upset with the Frankfurter appointment was Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, who, according to Talese, “was among a group 
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of ifluential Jews who urged President Roosevelt not,to appoint 
Felix Frankfurter to the Supreme Court becausé they believed 
that it would intensify antiSemifism in America,” p. 91, The 
Kingdom avd the Power," op. vit. 

Glazer’s observations are in his article “Social Characteristics 
of American. Jews” on p. 1714, of The Jews—Their History, 
Culture, and, Religion, Third Edition, edited by Louis Einkel- 
stein, Vol. II (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959). 

: 67 The , parallel sbetween NASA sand the insurance industry was 
drawn by Milton Himmelfarb: 

See the New Hatnpshire Sunday News, p. 34, of September 2, 
1973, and p. 2, the Jewish Press October 5, 1973. 
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CuapTer VI Progeny. of the pogroms ~ 

74. ‘Rockefeller’s ‘speech, on November 209, i973, was “at an Anti- 

efamation League dinner - Honoring the late Jennie Grossinger. 

75 The*quote is from p. 153 of Life Is with People: The Cylture 
" of the Shtetl, by -‘Matk Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzdg, Eighth 
Printing, 1971 CNew York: Schocken Books, 1962, 1952 copy- 
tight by International ‘Universities Press, Inc.). ‘The book came 
out of & project funded by the Office of Naval Research, con- 
ducted under the auspices of Columbia University Research in 
‘Contemporary Cultures. 

81 Cohn’s discussion of marginality,is on p. 617, and the quotation 
on p. 621, of Cohn’s atticle “The Politics of American Jews,” 
in The Jews: Socigl Patterns of an Amerigan Group, edited 

, by Marshall Sklare (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1 958). 

82: ‘Feingold’s comment is on p. 96 of, “The. Jewish Radical, in His 
American Habitat,” Judaism, Issue No. 85, Vol. 22, No. 1, 
Winter, 1973, published by the ‘American Jewish Congress. 

85 Much, of, the information on the Jewish labor movement here 
somes ‘from Will Herberg’s “The Jewish-Labor Movement in the 
United States,” American Jewish Year Book 3952, Vol, 53 
(New York: The American Jewish Committee, and Philadelphia: 
‘The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1952): 

88 Glock’s ‘remark is on pp. 117-18 of Christian Beliefs and 
Anti-Semitism (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), by Chazles 
Y. Glock and Rodney Stark. 

See p. 245 of Hirsch’s chapter, “There Shall Be No Poor,” in 
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Judaism and Human Rights, ed. by Milton R. Korivitz (W. W. 
Norton & Company; Inc., '1972,! c. 1972 by the B'nai 
B'rith Commission on Adult Jewish: Education). 

9 Konvitz’s ‘line is from p 1134 OF Judaism and Human Rights 
Cibid.). + 1 

i Herberg’s comment is from p. 28 »d£rhis article ori ‘the labor 

fH moverhent}:thé statisti¢ én‘ the garment Ss ther 91 3+alsd is 
% in his article. ti “ : 

pGuaprer VII Opposing the powerful 

#94 The quote is from p. 19 of The Freedom Seder, A Néw 

f.  Haggadah for’ Passover (Washington: The Micah Press, and 

zi New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston,,.1969; 1970)! . , 

H'97 Porter's: comment is-from “Jewish ‘Stydént ‘Activism,” in Jewish 

Currents (May 1940, Val. 24, No. 5:+264), p. 30.’ Yaffe’s is 
from Dp 255 of The American Jews (op. ot. ‘The’ ‘Canadian 
situation ‘is described * on "p. 395 of the Américan Jewish Yeur 
Book 1972 Cop.’ cit.). Kenneth Keniston also said thatt“a ‘dis- 
proportionate*‘number of New -Leftists*are Jewish” ‘on p.. £07 of 
Young’ Radicals: Notes on Committed Youth (New Yor +? Har- 
vest Books, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1968). _, 

8 The Simpson-Yinger quote is on p. 298 of Racial and Cultural 
Minorities? An Analysis ‘of,Prejudice and Discrimination (New 
York: Harper & Row, Fourth Edition, 1972): 

Saxbe’s comments were reported in ‘the New. York Times. See 
the article.on p. 13 of April 6, 1974, and the editorial Cp. 40) 
of April 10, 1974. 

Podhoretz' s“comment was,in a speech: deliyered in " the spring 
of 3 i971 to the sixty- fifth annual meéting of the Americin Jewish 
Committée, subsequently published‘ in, Commentary, Py 10, 

. August; 1971, Vol. 32, No. 2. 

'99 Fenster’ comments aié on -p. 26 of Negro ahd Jéw—An En- 

counter in America, éd. by Shlomo Katz, a symposium «conipiled 

by ‘Midstream magazine’ New York: “The Maémilldn Company, 

1966). t 

The chirt is froin j p. 41 of the A:C:E. study Cop. cit.), 

o Feingold’s observation is on Pp. 94 of his Judaism atticle Cloc. 
cit.). 
Kahii’s story is én pp. 248-49 of The Passioniate People 

CNew York: William Morrow & Co., Ine, 1968): 
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The Vietnam war survey was-conducted by Stanford and is 
cited by the Rev. Andrew M. Greeley on p. 215 of his article 
“Political Attitudes Among Americah White Ethnics,” The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 36, No. 2, Summer, 1972. He identi- 
fied the survey as coming from a forthcoming paper by Norman 
Nie and Barbara Currie. : 

tor The Waskow quote is on pp. 84-85 of The Bush Is Burning 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1971). 

102 This Keniston quote is on p. 8 of The Uncommitted: Alienated 
Youth in American Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1965). 

The Feingold quote is on p. 104:0f his Judaism article. 

104 Lipset’s observation jsifrom “ “The, Socialism pf Fools’+The Left, 
the Jets and Israel,” p. 25 of an article pamphlet published by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith;: 1969, also pub- 
lished in Encounter, December 1969. 

106 The Feingold comment is also from Judaism, p. 98. 

109 Feingold, p. 97 CIbid.). 

a 10 Keniston’s remark is on p. 69 of The Uncommitted, (op. cit). 

111 Feingold again, pp. 101-2. 

112 Feingold, pp. 99-100. 

113 The first Lewin quote is from p. 181, the second from pp. 181- 
.82 of Resolving Social Conflicts (New Yorks Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1948). 

114 This Keniston quote is ori p. 286 of Young Radicals Cop. cit.). 


Cuaprer VIII “Paying a little back. . .” 

117 Fuchs’s quote is qn p. 182 of The Political Behavior of American 
Jews Cop. cit.), in quoting Arthyr Ruppin, The Jews in the 
Modern World (London: Macrnillap & Co. Ltd., 1934), p. 352. 

117 The shtetl description is from p. 194 of Life Is with People 
Cop. cit.). 

118 The “philanthropy was regarded ...” line is by David G. 
Mandelbaum in “Change and Continuity in Jewish Life,” the 
last half of a lecture and booklet printed by the Oscar Hillel 
Plotkin Library of the North Shore Congregation Israel, Glen- 
coe, Ill., reprinted in Sklare’s The Jews Cop. cit.), p- 516. 

122 The universities’ plans were described in an article on p. 25 of 
the New York Times, December 24, 1972. 

123 The writer is grateful to the Citizens’ Research Foundation, 
Princeton, N.J., for its compilations of contributors. Also see 
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Financing the 1968 Election, by Herbert E. Alexander (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1971). 

123 Kahn’s remark is from p. ig'of The Passionate People Coy. cit.). 

* The description of Jews'as America’s niost affluent group is 
based on the American Council én Education-American Jewish 
Committee survey of the 1969 class. Howard -Yaperman of the 
committee staff, at this‘ writer's request, obtained print-outs on 
income of Jews’ parents and of Episcopalian’ parents (in all re- 
search this writer has been able to“find to date, Episcopalians 
were the only group more affluent than the Jewsy. Comparisons 
of the data showed that Jews-had moved past the Episcopalians 
Cwho also send their children to collegt-in high proportions) and 
one suspects that the gap has widehed since 1969. ; 

126 Statistics support what Wymari and Strauss say, if bank deposits 
are afiy indication. ‘Afi article on p. 30 of the New York Times, 
January 14, 1973, said that the New York Statistical Yearbook 
fixed total deposits at New York banks at $91.5 billion, compared 
with California’s $36 billion. ti : 
Singer’s article, “The Jewish Gangster: Crime as “Unzer Shtik,’” 
is in Judaism, Winter 1974, Vol. 23, No. 1 (pp. 70-77). 


Cuapren IX The myth of “liberalism” 

140 Some people unfamiliarwith survey research wonder how one 
can talk of the “Jewish vote” or the “Catholic yote” or any 
other “vote.” Some-others are angered when writers try 'to lump 
them with an ethnic or age or other group; they consider this 
stereotyping and unfair. This’ writer considers most! of. the bare: 
fully executed surveys valid, although they vary considerably in 
quality. The pollsters Argue among’ themselves ‘about whose 
method is‘or is not better. In the case of Jewish voters, however, 
the arguments tend to’be splitting hairs, for most results over 
the years, no matter by which methods, have shown’ relatively 
similar patterns. 

Several methods dre‘used for me’suring group voting. Prior 
to the establishment of national polling firms like Roper and 
Gallup, data were’ gathered by taking relatively “pure” voting 
wards in various tities around the nation and extrapolating 
reasonable figures for’ ational averages of a particular’ group's 
vote in a particular election. In the case of ‘Jews, areas like the 
Lower East Side of New York City’ would give virtually pure 
data, since few nonJews lived there. Similar areas in Chicago 
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and Boston ,and ,Philadelphia were used, NBC’s election-day 
method.of gnglysis works much sthe same way,. NBC researchers 
locate voting precincts where most of the voters are known to be 
Jewish Cor, as the case may be for the statistic NBC is seeking, 
elderly voters, or-Italo-Americans, or youths, or blacks). They 
do this by keeping a constant watch on population trends and 
by interviewing in the, precincts. Normally, a final NBC tally 
for a.particulay group would be, broad enough, through careful 
choice in the ;“pyre” precincts, to,give a -breakdown as to inner- 
city and suburban, old ang young, rich and poor. 
«Some specialists belieye, that. his method is shoddy, feeling 
that the research -on the, purity of the precincts is insufficient. 
For instance, NBC has.used a precinct in ‘Great Neck, Nassau 
County, New-York, not far from the New York City borough 
of Queens, as one of its'“tag” Jewish precincts for election re- 
,tiins, meaning that it considers this particular precinct. pure 
enough to inglude its .results in national Jewish voting data. 
iThis, writer ‘and two other reporters for the Washington Post, 
Haynes Johnson and Anthony Astrachan, went door-to-door in 
that precinct in October of 1972. Many of the.residents were 
not Jewish. In fact, half the residents interviewed by this writer 
were not. One could argue that a peer influence operates on the 
non-Jews of such a precinct. But this writer's interviews-cer- 
tainly no definitive sample—tended. fo:-refute that: The Jews 
and ‘non-Jews seemed to diverge sharply,. 
In 1972, CBS used-a different method altogether, much like 
the method used by Gallup and Harris in their national sur- 
veying., CBG has used the sample precinct method ip the past. 
But in-1972, Warren Mitofsky of the CBS Election’ ‘Unit, 
working ,with ‘George Fine Research, Inc., mounted an extensive 
at-the-polls survey, in which voters were asked, as they left 
their voting place who they had voted for, what religion they 
considered ‘themselyes, and other questions. Nationally, 17,405 
persons were queried, 4 per cent of whom identified themselves 
as being Jewish. Interestingly, the figure for Jewish voting in 
1972 was not far different from that obtained by NBC's tag 
precincts method. CBS's poll showed MgGovern’s winning 66 
per cent of Jews’ votes, while NBC's put the figure at 65 per 
#,cent, ,The CBS survey was, large enough to give regional break- 
, downs, wherets NBC keyed ;on only a few. states with, large 
Jewish populations, like New York and Illinois. The writer is 
grateful to CBS and to Mitofsky for sharing the survey’s results. 
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Nevertheless, some voters may resent reading about themselves 
as statistical’ digits rather than as individuals, as if they were 
somehow devoid of free choice. In fact, such statistics are never 
applicable to a single individual. They are indicators of group 
trends and only that. 

144 The ancient call is from Isaiah I: 17, p. 533, of The Holy 

Scriptures, according to the Masoretic Text (Philadelphia: The 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 1917, 1955)., 

145 The information on Hayes’s administration is on p. 63 of Na- 

thaniel Weyl’s The Jew in American -Politics (New Rochelle, 

N.Y.: Arlington House, 1968). : 

146 Much of the information on the.New York races on this page 

and p. 147 comes from old issues of FACTS, a private publica- 

tion of the Anti-Defamation League.of B'nai B'rith. The Javits- 

Wagner race is described in “Our Own Kind’Voting by Race, 

Créed or National Origin, by Moses Rischin, p- 17 (Santa 

Barbara, Calif.: Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 

1960). 

147 The Kennedy-Nixon campaign description: is’ from FACTS, 
March r'969, Vol. IV, No. 3. 

148 The American Voter is the product of the Survey Research 

Center of the University of Michigan. This quote is from p. 28 

of the abridged version, by Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 

Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes (New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964). 

148 The ‘table is on p. 152 of “That Most Distressful Ngtion (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1972). 

149 The survey was reported by Wesley and Beverly Allinsmith in 
Public Opinion ‘Quarterly, Fall, 1948. 

150 The Fuchs quote is from p. 172 of The Political Behavior of 
American Jews (op. cit.). 

151 The votirig statistics are those commonly accepted by Jewish or- 

ganizations. Much of the later data is reported by Mark R. Levy 

and Michael S. Kramer in The Ethnic Factor—How America’s 

Minorities Decide Elections (New York: Simon and Schuster, 

1972), an invaluable source of data on ethnic politics in Amer- 

ica. 

157 The line is on p, 182 of The American Voter Cop. cit.). 

158 Smith’s comments are discussed by Edward Swayduck in his 

article “Sabotage—Sinice 1946; Nixon's Political: Stock-in-Trade,” 

p- 4, Lithopinion 30, Vol. 8, No. 2, Summer 1973. 
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158 Mrs. Dawidowicz's quotation is on pp. 80-81 of Politics in a 
Pluralist Democracy (New York: Institute of Human Relations 
Press, 1963). 

Van den Haag’s comment is on p. 139 of The Jewish Mys- 
tique (op. cit.). 


CuaPTer X Years of turbulence 

163 The civilian review board voting is analyzed in Police, Politics 
and Race, by David W. Abbott, Louis H. Gold, and Ed- 
ward T. Rogowsky, a 1969 publication of the American Jewish 
Committee and the Joint Center for Urban Studies of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard University. 

167 See Raab’s article, “The Deadly Innocences of American Jews,” 
Ppp. 31-39, Commentary, December 1970, Vol. 50, No. 6. 

Lipset’'s comment is on p. 48 of a task force report entitled 
Group Life in America (New York: The American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1972). 

168 Siegel’s analysis is on pp. 24-26 of “An Anatomy of Liberalism 
—A Conservative View,” in Judaism, Winter, 1972, No. 81, 
Vol. 21, No. 1, published by the American Jewish Congress. 

169 Podhoretz’s speech was reprinted in Commentary, August 1971 
Cop. cit.). 

169 See p. 36 of Himmelfarb’s “Is American Jewry in Crisis?” Com- 
mentary, March 1969 CVol. 47, No. 3). 

179 Greeley’s comment is from p. 162 of Why Can’t They Be Like 
Us? America’s White Ethnic Groups (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1971). 

180 The absence of Jews among the abolitionists is cited by Fuchs 
on p. 37 of The Political Behavior of American Jews Cop. cit.). 


Cuarrer XI Year of the Jew 
183 The Richard Wright comment is on p. 86 of Constanae Webb's 
Richard Wright, a Biography, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1968). 
185 The voting for Congress in 1972 is described in the Epilogue to 
the pocketbook edition of Levy and Kramer’s The Ethnic Factor, 
p: 244 Ca Touchstone Book, 1973). 
The New York figures are from CBS (70-29) and NBC 
(61-39). 
The American Jewish Committee’s studies were organized by 
Howard W. Yagerman of the research staff of the committee. 
192 Roche quoted the Democrat in his column on the opposite 
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editorial page of the Washington Post, July 13, 1972. 

196 The writer is using CBS's figurés here. 

197 The center’s report was described by Broder on p. Ar of the 
Washington Post, September 9, 1973. 


CuaPrer XII To run or not to run 

200 The writer was assisted by Harry J. Alderman and Judith 
Selakoff of the American Jewish Committee’s Jacob Blaustein 
Library in ascertaining the names of elected officials. The writer 
verified data in the Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress 1774-1971 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1971). Frederick H. Pauls of the Government and Re- 
search Division, Congressional Research Service of- théTibrary 
of Congress, researched ‘the numbers of senators and representa- 
tives. 


210 Napolitan described his work for Shapp in The Election Game 


and How to Win It (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1972), p. 86. 

211 The Gallup surveys on bigotry are reported on pp. 126-27 of 
Stember’s Jews in the Mind of America Cop. cit.). 

212 The prevalence of anti-Semitism among: those better off is cited 
by Stember and others, p. 61 (Ibid.). 

Keller’s remark is on p. 269 of liis chapter “Jews and the 
Character of American Life Since 1930” CIbid.). 

Dean's article;' “Jewish Participation in the Life of Mid-Sized 
American Communities” originally appeared in Jewish Social 
Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1955, and was reprinted in “The Jews 
Social Patterns of an American Group Cop. cit.), p. 307. 

214 Goldberg’s quotes are from pp. 155 and 152 of “Jews in the 
Legal Profession: A Case of Adjustment to Discrimination” in 
Jewish Social Studies, Vol. 32, No. 2, April 1970. 

214 The chart is from p. 37 of the American Council on Education 
survey. 

216 See p. 15 of Jacobs’ Is Curly Jewish? (New York: Vintage Books, 
Random House, 1965, 1973). 

217 The writer calls Devine “ultraconservdtive’ on the basis of his 
consistently high ratings from the’ Americans for Constitutional 
Action. His 1972 voting record was rated a perfect roo per 
cent. 

224 Shannon’s remark is on p. 15 of The American Irish (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1966). 

Levine’s quote is on p. 134 of The Irish and Irish Politicians 
Cop. cit.). 
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229 Moley’s description of Rosenman is on p. 8 of After Seven Years 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939). 
Wrote Napolitan of Goldberg: “Goldberg has to be one of the 
poorest candidates who ever came down the pike . . .” on p. 139 

of The Election Game and How to Win It Cop. cit.). 


In regard to male bonding, Rutgers professor Wilson Carey 


McWilliams, whose book, The Idea of Fraternity in America, 
was published in 1973, thinks that Himmelfarb is probably cor- 
rect, for several reasons. One, he says, is that Jewish family lines 


tend to be strong and “typically, male bonding is across family 


lines. It’s probably an effort to escape the familial orientation. 


The blood family, part of the whole struggle for identity, is in- 


evitably involved in a kind of cross-pressured situation between 
your desire for identity and your desire.for family and security. 
Fraternities are a sort of half-way house. What I think tends to 
happen is, if the moral and psychological hold of the blood 
family is too strong, it’s very hard to form strong fraternal rela- 


tions. It’s not only an ingredient of politics, but the desire for 


fraternity is a kind of sub rosa theme throughout American 
letters.” Further, McWilliams said in an interview, the relatively 
unauthoritarian Jewish family structure would tend to discourage 
tnale bonding. At least traditionally, he said, the “role of the 
Jewish father was not overbearing. He, underplayed, which 
meant that boys growing up had less problems with male roles. 
They didn’t feel the need for, this tremendous fraternal support 
against authoritarian fathers. What I think tends to happen now 
—when you begin to see fraternal feelings among Jews—are 


feelings of a need to struggle against the mother, and an attempt 
to become Gentilized.” 


Caaprer XIII Jewish power 

239 The story of the first twenty-three Jews to settle in America is 
on pp. 48-49 of Oscar and Mary F. Handlin’s “The Acquisition 
of Political and Social Rights by the Jews in the United States,” 
American Jewish Year Book 1955, No. 56 (New York: The 
American Jewish Committee, and Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1955). 

240 The letter from Stuyvesant is on p- 5; the-one to him from the 
directors is on p. 8 of Samuel Oppenheim’s The Early History 
of the Jews in New York, 1654-1664. Printed for the author 
and for the Publications of The American Jewish Historical 
Society, No. 18 (1909). 
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Raab’s quote is on p. 32 of his Commentary article Cop. cit.). 
242 The statistics on Jewish dead are on p. 559 of A History of 
Zionism by Walter Laqueur (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1972). 

242 The quotes are on p. 129 and pp. 130-31, respectively, of 
While Six Million Died, a Chronicle of American Apathy 
CNew York: Random House, 1967). 

See Chapter XV, pp. 270-88 of Morse for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the plight of those on the St. Louis. 

243 The Hitler quote is on p. 145 of Morse Cibid.). 

Feingold’s quote is on p. 299 of The Politics of Rescue: The 
Roosevelt Administration and the Holocaust, 1938-1945 CNew 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1970). 

Laqueur’s comment is on p. 561 of A History of Zionism 
(op. cit.). He quotes David Niles on p. 554, with the assessment 
of Roosevelt that appears on the following page. 

245 Professor Cohen’s quote is on pp. 5-6 of Not Free to Desist— 
The American Jewish Committee 1906-1966 (Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1972). 

253 The statistics on emigration are from the Israel Aliyah Center in 
New York City. 

255 See “Does Jewish Political Philanthropy Serve Jewish Interests?” 
on pp. 14-17 of The National Jewish Monthly, February 1974, 
Vol. 88, No. 6. 

261 Seé Podhoretz’s “Now, Instant Zionism” in the New York Times 
Magazine, February 3, 1974. 

266 Middleton’s conclusion appeared in his article, “Who Lost the 
Yom Kippur War?” in The Atlantic, March 1974, Vol. 233, 
No. 3. 

267 Rabbi Borowitz’s quote is on p. 60 of The Mask Jews Wear: 
The Self-Deceptions of American Jewry (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1973). 
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